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Tue fame which encircles the names of some of our greatest 
literary heroes of the sixteenth century, has probably shone 
with more lustre during the present age than at any time since 
their decease. In the reign of William IIL. a miserable scribbler 
could steal whole pages from Milton’s Areopagitica, without 
any fear of detection. Under Queen Anne the very language 
of Shakespeare appears, as Dean Trench observes, to have been 
considered far more difficult and obsolete than it is now found 
to be among even tolerably educated people. At a somewhat 
later date, Franklin could appropriate without suspicion the 
parable of Abraham, with which Bishop Jeremy Taylor had 
concluded his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ and ‘ it is,’ says Hallam, 
‘a strange proof of the ignorance as to our earlier literature, 
‘ which then prevailed, that for many years it continued to be 
‘ quoted with his [F oe name.’ ' 

Nous avons changé tout cela, Bishop Taylor has since that 
time been edited by Heber, and again, more carefully, by Mr. 
Eden. Two lives of Milton, thuse by Mr. Masson and Mr. 
Keightley, are at this moment before the public. And as for 
thefts from the writings of either the prelate or the poet, we can 
imagine the hue and cry which would immediately be raised 
by the critics and correspondents of such publications as the 
Atheneum, the Saturday Review, and the like. 

Still greater is, we need scarcely say, the amount of labour 
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which has been expended both in England and Germany upon 
Shakespeare. But greatest of all is, perhaps, the interest 
which is displayed concerning the works of Bacon. 

Within the present century, we have had the able disqui- 
sitions of Coleridge, in the Friend, upon the reconciliation of 
the Platonic and Baconian methods of investigation; we have 
seen the collected edition of all Bacon’s works, by that idolater 
of his reputation Mr. Basil Montague, and the well-known 
critique, upon editor and author, by Lord Macaulay. At the 
present moment, a far more splendid and complete edition is 
being brought out, under the auspices of three alumni of the 
famous college in Cambridge where Bacon received his earl 
education. Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Discourse on Natural Philo- 
sophy ’ is avowedly based upon Baconian principles, and glorifies 
his memory ; and the same may be said of Dr. Whewell’s two 
works, the ‘History’ and the ‘ Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences.’ Archbishop Whately’s annotated edition of the Essay s 
has enjoyed a very prosperous sale. If we cross the Channel we 
find a weighty volume on Bacon, from the pen of a very dis- 
tinguished author, M. de Remusat; and a learned German, 
Kuno Fischer, has composed a useful monograph (translated 
into English by Mr. Oxenford), on the relation of Bacon to 
Descartes, Kant, and other celebrated philosophers. The 
French dictionaries of biography do ample justice to the great 
Englishman, and one of them ably defends his memory against 
the attacks of Count Joseph de Maistre; for De Maistre, 
though in his famous ‘Soirées de St. Petersbourg’ he had 
mingled his opposition to Bacon’s system with some words of 
kindliness and admiration, appears in later life to have taken 
a thorough dislike to his memory, and to have been willing 
to believe all possible evil concerning him. 

In proceeding to set forth our own sentiments, we meet with 
a difficulty at the very outset. That difficulty consists in the 
necessity of judging, without any sufficient data, how far we 
may assume a knowledge of the subject on the part of the 
reader. Now as our present article is not meant to be a pre- 
tentious one, we shall venture to start upon the assumption of 
the non-existence of any very complete and definite knowledge 
in our readers of the questions connected with the work of 
Bacon. We shall address them, as we might address an 
audience of educated hearers, who had general, but rather 
vague, impressions upon the subject. Is such assumption a 
piece of impertinence? We trust not. Lord Macaulay some- 
where speaks of Bacon’s writings, as being comparatively un- 
studied by the many, and only influencing the mass of mankind 
through the indirect agency of the few; and a French critic, 
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M. Morin, observes, in a similar strain: ‘ Bacon est un de ces 
grands hommes, dont on parle beaucoup plus qu'on ne les connait.” 

The leading events and characteristics of Bacon’s life may, 
however, be so easily obtained from any biographical work, 
that we shall touch upon them but lightly, excepting in so far 
as they evidently affect his moral and intellectual development, 
or stand in connexion with his publications. 

Francis Bacon was the youngest son of Sir Nicolas Bacon, 
Keeper of the Seals under Queen Elizabeth for more than 
twenty years. His mother was one of a remarkable family, 
being a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. She and her sisters 
were all highly educated, and all made what are called great 
matches. One of them, Mildred, became Lady Burleigh ; so 
that she and her sister Anne were the respective wives of the 
Keeper of the Seals under James I. and of the Prime Minister 
under Elizabeth. Lady Bacon is said to have been a woman of 
piety as well as learning, though it is a curious circumstance 
that, amongst other translations, she executed one from the 
Italian sermons of Ochino, one of the originators of Socinianism. 
It is however quite possible that the drift of Ochino’s arguments 
may not have been perceptible to the eye of his translator. 

Bacon was entered at Trinity in his thirteenth year, and 
appears to have left the University by the time he was sixteen ; 
a period of life much earlier than that at which most students 
now commence their academical career. 

We cannot profess to judge how far Bacon was justified in 
the contempt which he subsequently entertained for the course 
of study then pursued at Cambridge; but it certainly does 
seem quite possible that a more real acquaintance with the works 
of Aristotle and Plato, than Bacon ever attained to, would have 
rendered his philosophy no worse, and his treatment of his great 
predecessors more just. 

Three years, 1577 to 1580 (the first year being inclusive), 
were then spent by Bacon at Paris. It is, we presume, in the 
course of this visit that De Maistre supposes him to have secretly 
imbibed that poison of unbelief, which no one except that too inge- 
nious reasoner ever pretended to have detected in his writings. 
It may, indeed, be granted that it was during a very bad time that 
Bacon visited Paris. Henry III. was on the throne, and while 
that monarch was exhibiting to his subjects an alternation of 
religious processions and litanies with the most childish and 
profligate amusements, the Huguenots had likewise (as the Pro- 
testant Sismondi remarks) lost their first religious fervour, and 
become more worldly in their policy, more savage in their 
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reprisals. That Bacon may have heard plenty of free-thinking 
during his stay in Paris, we do not doubt ; that he was really 
infected by it is still, in the judgment of most men, and certainly 
in ours, not proven. 

But the state of affairs in Paris must, we fear, have been cal- 
culated to increase the tendency of Bacon towards looking at 
life as a game for personal advancement rather than a state of 
combat for principle. He may indeed already have conceived 
those grand and large schemes of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, of which he never, through all his chequered life, lost 
sight; but his notions of political life would probably be little 
improved by the change from Paris to London. In neither city, 
probably, did he come across a very high-minded order of states- 
men. The English set, of which his father formed one, is thus 
characterised, in a religious point of view, by their fervid 
admirer, Lord Macaulay :— 

‘They were one and all Protestants. In religious matters, however, 
though there is no reason to doubt that they were sincere, they were by no 
means zealous. None of them chose to run the smallest personal risk 
during the reign of Mary; none of them favoured the unhappy attempt of 
Northumberland in favour of his daughter-in-law ; none of them shared in 
the desperate councils of Wyatt. They contrived to have business on the 
Continent; or, if they stayed in England, they heard mass, and kept Lent 
with great decorum. When those dark and perilous years had gone by, 
and when the crown had descended to a new sovereign, they took the lead 
in the reformation of the Church. But they proceeded, not with the im- 
petuosity of theologians, but with the calm determination of statesmen. 
They acted, not like men who considered the Romish worship as a system 
too offensive to God, and too destructive of souls, to be tolerated for an 
hour, but like men who regarded the points in dispute among Christians as 
in themselves unimportant, and who were not restrained by any scruple of 
conscience from professing, as they had before professed, the Catholic faith 
of Mary, the Protestant faith of Edward, or any of the numerous inter- 
mediate combinations which the caprice of Henry and the servile policy of 
Cranmer had formed out of the doctrines of both the hostile parties.’ 

We cannot but think that, in judging Bacon, some allowance 
ought to be made for the kind of atmosphere in which he spent 
his youth. We should hardly expect from such culture a very 
heroic life, or a very heroic philosophy. 

Bacon’s father died suddenly in February, 1580, leaving his 
son Francis still a young man, under twenty, and very ill- 

rovided for. His cousins, the Cecils, did less than nothing for 

im; they positively kept him down, and he would have found 
it difficult, if not to live, at any rate to study, but for the 
friendly and delicate generosity of the Earl of Essex. The 
return which Bacon made for that generosity is the darkest and 
saddest blot in all his history. 

From 1580 to 1597, when Essex gave him, in the kindest 
manner, an estate worth two thousand pounds (a large sum 
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9 Elizabethe), Bacon had worked hard as a barrister, and 
with very considerable success. He had also made his powers 
felt in the House of Commons, though his line was not a very 
decided one. 

In 1597 appeared his well-known volume of Essays. Dean 
Trench has remarked, that it was Bacon who first employed the 
word Essay in this sense; a sense which, we need scarcely say, 
it has ever since retained. Its popularity was great, and has 
endured. In successive editions it was enlarged into its present 
bulk, which is, however, still extremely small in reference to 
the amount of matter which it contains. One ardent Baconian, 
Sir James Mackintosh, has somewhere (though we cannot lay 
our hand upon the passage) described the Essays as ‘the 
essence of all merely human wisdom,’ and as a mental aliment 
fit to be ruminated, digested, and ‘converted into part of the 
substance of the mind. 

We have not space to enter into the story of the fall of 
Essex, and of Bacon’s shameful part, both in the prosecution 
and in the blackening of his patron’s memory. ‘ Perchance,’ 
says the Stagyrite, ‘he suffered, but it should not have been 
at thy hands.’ Such must be the sentiment of posterity 
towards Bacon in this matter. His bitter and shameful ingra- 
titude is a disgrace to human nature. 

The wonderful abilities, and the general courtesy of Bacon, 
combined (we are sorry to say) with the most miserable 
pliancy, helped him, in the succeeding reign of James, to over- 
come the injury to his own career, which might have been 
expected from his conduct to his deceased patron. Amidst a 
course of rapid success at the bar, he found time to produce, 
and to publish, in 1605, his wonderful treatise on the Advance- 
ment of Learning. 

Although this treatise was afterwards expanded into the 
‘ De Augmentis’ (of which it only forms a part), yet it remains in 
the shorter form, a most profound, comprehensive, and sug- 
gestive treatise, which can never be studied without advantage. 
Nowhere, we suspect, has Bacon written more magnificently, as 
regards the style, which, though (after the fashion of the day) 
somewhat overladen with Latin quotations, is still replete with 
noble images, and with the most admirable specimens of a 
copious and dignified eloquence. Let us, in passing, select one 
or two illustrations of this assertion. 

The following is from his too flattering dedication to the 
king. We do not excuse the flattery, but can anything be 
happier than Bacon’s comment on the text which he quotes ?— 


* And as the Scripture saith of the wisest king, “that his heart was as 
the sands of the sea,” which though it be one of the largest bodies, yet if 
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consisteth of the smallest and finest portions ; so hath God given your Majesty 
& composition of understanding admirable, being able to compass and 
comprehend the greatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and appre- 
hend the least.’ 


The following again, though of necessity somewhat one-sided, 
as we must expect from a reformer, puts us excellently in pos- 
session of the sentiments of Bacon towards the writings of the 
schoolmen. 


‘ Shis kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst the school- 
men, who having sharp and strong wits,and abundance of leisure, and sma!l 
variety of reading, (but their wits being shut up in the cells of a few 
authors, chiefly Aristotle, their dictator, as their persons were shut up in 
the cells of monasteries and colleges,) and knowing little history, either of 
nature or time, did, out of no great quantity of matter, and infinite agita- 
tion of wits, spin out unto us those laborious webs of learning, which are 
extant in their books, For the wit and mind of man, if it work upon 
matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh 
according to the stuff, and is limited thereby ; but if it work upon itself, 
as the spider worketb his web, there it is endless, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of 
no substance or profit.’ ! 


But still grander is the following, which, though in some 
degree anticipated in certain well-known sentences of S. Ber- 
nard,? has always struck us as one of the finest passages in the 
English language. 

‘ But the greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing of 
the last or furthest end of knowledge. For men have entered into a 
desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity, and 
inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and 
delight; sometimes for ornament and reputation ; and sometimes to enable 
them to victory of wit and contradiction; and most times for lucre and 
profession ; and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men; as if there were sought in know- 
ledge a couch, whereupon to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace, for a wandering and variable mind to walk up and down, witha 
fair prospect ; or a tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon; 
ora fort or commanding ground, for strife and contention; or a shop for 
profit or sale; and not a rich storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and 
the relief of man’s estate.’ 





1 We do not for our own part accept this view ; and it would be easy to prove 
from such witnesses as Coleridge, Bishop Hampden, Sir G. C. Lewis, and above 
all Sir William Hamilton, that Bacon’s case is over-stated. But from Bacon’s 
stand-point, as the Germans would call it, and with a view to physical science 
only, it is intelligible, and perhaps capable of palliation, if not of positive defence. 

2 Some of our readers may be glad to be reminded of the dicta of S. Bernard. 
They occur in Sermo xxevii. in Cantica. 

* Sunt namque qui scire volunt, eo fine tantum, ut sciant : et turpis curiositas est. 

‘ Et sunt qui scire volunt, ut sciantur ipsi, et turpis vanitas est. . . . 

‘ Et sunt item qui scire volunt, ut scientiam suam vendant, verbi caus, pro 
pecunia, pro honoribus: et turpis queestus est. 

‘Sed sunt qui scire volunt, ut sedificent : et caritas est. 

* Et item qui scire volunt, ut edificentur : et prudentia est.’ 

The Benedictine editors (p. 1400) cite a somewhat similar passage from John 
of Saiisbury. 
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We shall not again follow Bacon to those courts of law 
where he pleaded as an advocate, and afterwards sat as a judge. 
He might have conferred upon his country something like an 
anticipation of the Code Napoléon, that is to say, a digest of 
laws resembling that code in systematication, though of course 
differing from it as the wide distinction of time and clime would 
have required. But his legal abilities were, as we all know, 
directed to at least one harsh prosecution, conducted in the 
harshest manner, while he was Attorney-General ; and to the 
receipt of bribes when he sat upon the woolsack. He was 
impeached and found guilty; and though the punishment of 
imprisonment was remitted, and likewise the fine of forty 
thousand pounds, he was a fallen and ruined man, and died in 
1626, being the fifth year after his disgrace. In his enforced 
leisure, he had written a life of King Henry VII. which, in the 
eyes of such judges as Hallam and Mr. Gladstone, proves that 
his capacity for historic composition was not unworthy of his 
lofty reputation as a philosopher. He had revised his other 
works, such as the Novum Organon, which had first appeared in 
January, 1621, and had caused them to be translated into 
Latin. But amidst his literary and scientific pursuits he never 
ceased to try to regain the royal favour, caring little how 
abject might be his prayers, nor how excessive his adulation. 
It may, however, be questioned, whether Lingard is quite 
justified in insinuating that Bacon’s death was hastened by the 
failure of his schemes. It is notorious, that an experiment 
made with snow, upon a dead fowl, brought on a sudden chill, 
which was enough to prove fatal to many a man of sixty-eight, 
without the additional pressure of disappointed ambition. 


And now turning from Lord Bacon’s life we must venture, 
not without diffidence, to make a few general remarks upon his 
philosophy. Perhaps for our present purpose the most conve- 
nient course will be, firstly, to state the claim made on behalf 
of Bacon by his most fervent admirers, and then to consider the 
objections to that claim, or the derogations from it even if 
granted, which have been urged from an historical, a philoso- 
phical, and a theological point of view. 

The claim, then, asserted by Lord Bacon’s admirers is mainly 
this: that before his time physical science made but little 
progress, because it was cultivated in an essentially erroneous 
manner; that he was the man who was the first to point out the 
mistake of the current system, and to bring about a reform, 
which has produced, and is still producing, results of the most 
triumphant and beneficial character; insomuch that the great 
achievements and comforts of our modern civilization, the 
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discoveries of Newton, and the railway, the steamship, the 
a and the like, may be said to be,— indirectly, indeed, 
but still substantially—due to him. 

It were easy to quote passages from the disciples and eulo- 
gisis of the Baconian philosophy, such as Sir John Herschel, 
in his ‘ Discourse on Natural Philosophy,’ or Hallam, or Lord 
Macaulay, which virtually assert at least as much as this. But 
it may to many readers be more striking, or at least more novel, 
if we give the less known words of one who is evidently not 
fond of Bacon. ‘ His mission,’ says Dr. Newman, ‘ was the 
‘ increase of physical enjoyment and social comfort ; and most 
* wonderfully, most awfully, has he fulfilled his conception and 
‘ his design. Almost day by day have we fresh and fresh shoots, 
‘ and buds, and blossoms which are to ripen into fruit, on that 
‘magical tree of knowledge which he planted, and to which 
‘none of us perhaps, except the very poor, but owes, if not his 
* present life, at least his daily food, his health and general well- 
‘being. He was the divinely provided minister of temporal 
‘ benefits to all of us so great, that, whatever I am forced to 
‘ think of him as a man, i have not the heart from mere grati- 
* tude to speak of him severely. ... I cannot deny he has abun- 
* dantly achieved what he proposed. This is simply a method, 
‘ whereby bodily discomforts and temporal wants are to be most 
‘ effectually removed from the greatest number; and already, 
‘ before it has shown any signs of exhaustion, the gifts of nature, 
‘in their most artificial shapes and luxurious profusion and 
‘ diversity, from all quarters of the earth, are, it is undeniable, 
* brought even to our doors, and we rejoice in them.’ ' 

The reform accomplished, or claiming to be accomplished, by 
Bacon was of a twofold character, firstly, as regards the object 
of his philosophy ; and, secondly, as respects the instrument em- 
ployed. Of its object we have spoken already. Dr. Newman’s 
description is in this respect true enough, and it might be con- 
firmed, if necessary, by the citations which have carefully and 
effectively been brought together by Lord Macaulay. In Bacon’s 
own words, it was his object to aim at the relief of man’s estate: 
‘ Commodis humanis inservire—genus humanum novis operibus 
‘ et potestatibus continuo dotare.’ 

But at this point we are tempted to pause for a few moments 
and turn from the philosopher to his distinguished critic. Lord 
Macaulay’s article, in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1837, 
is one of the most complete and brilliant of his performances ; 
and, we must add, one of the unexceptionable in point of its 
general tone. In what we have thus far written, we are much 
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indebted to it. As we proceed, we shall have to combat it in 
some of its details. But it may be well at this point to call 
attention to a very important misconception which, if we 
mistake not, underlies the whole of this writer’s comparison 
between the Platonic and the Baconian philosophy. ‘Two 
words,’ says the accomplished Essayist, ‘form the key of the 
‘ Baconian doctrine, Utility and Progress. The ancient philo- 
‘ sophy disdained to be useful, and was content to be stationary ; 
‘ it dealt largely in theories of moral perfection which were so 
‘sublime that they never could be more than theories; in 
‘attempts to solve insoluble enigmas; in exhortations to the 
‘attainment of unattainable frames of mind.’ Now, even 
Hallam complains of the low sense in which, throughout this 
article, his friend has employed the word ‘ Utility.’ Happily 
a corrective on this head has been suppliedby the labours of 
another Edinburgh Reviewer. No protests against such restric- 
tion of the term to merely material and obvious advantages 
can be more emphatic than those of the late Sir William 
Hamilton. 

What, however, seems to us one of the greatest and most 
weighty points of difference between ancient inquirers into 
morals and metaphysics, such as Plato, and modern investi- 
gators of pliysical laws, such as Bacon, is this: The ancient 
philosophers were, in a very great degree, the spiritual instruc- 
tors, the theologians of their age. In modern times, a philo- 
sopher, who is a Christian, may fairly enough say to those who 
seek at his hand instruction in morals: ‘ I have no vocation in 
‘ this direction ; for moral teaching I refer you to the Scriptures 
‘and the Charch, and to the authorised means of instruction, 
‘ her Catechism, her services, her commissioned servants. But 
Socrates could make no such reply, and surely under such 
circumstances he was almost justified in forming that compara- 
tively low estimate of physical science which Xenophon has 
placed on record. Now this distinction is utterly ignored 
throughout the essay to which we refer. 

‘ But their theories,’ says the essayist, ‘could never be more 
‘ than mere theories.’ Was it so indeed? was it a merely theo- 
retical love of truth that induced the Athenian sage to drink 
the hemlock with cheerfulness ?* Did his teaching seem to be of 
this character to his pupil Xenophon, or to his Roman admirer, 
Cicero? Not to Xenophon, who represents him, as Mr. Grote 
justly observes, ‘ chiefly as a religious man, and a practical 
philanthropic preceptor.’ Not to These, who expressly writes 
concerning him: ‘ Primus philosophiam devocavit e 4 et in 





1 Some very similar query on the same subject has already been put by Mr. 
De Quincey, 
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‘ urbibus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coegit de vitd et 
* moribus rebusque bonis et malis querere.’* 

But there were not, it may urged, many like Socrates. True: 
but is it really possible to estimate precisely what would have 
been the condition of humanity, without the aid of that re- 
markable teaching? Inventors can unquestionably exhibit a 
definite and almost tangible success in their respective walks, 
which is denied to artists and mental teachers. Leonardo da 
Vinci is said to have invented locks on canals; Leonardo da 
Vinci painted that famous picture known throughout all Europe 
as the Cenacolo. We are far from wishing to underrate the 
great utility of that ingenious addition to the excellences of 
canals; but it is not perhaps wholly irrational to believe, that 
the divine countenance represented in the centre of that Last 
Supper, may have done as much good as the invention of locks. 
Even passing emotions that lift us above ourselves, are not 
wholly worthless; and how many, while gazing on this picture, 
or even on its copies, must have felt with Wordsworth— 


* The calm, ethereal grace, 
The love deep-seated in the Saviour’s face, 
The mercy, goodness, have not failed to awe 
The elements ; as they do melt and thaw 
The heart of the beholder—and erase 
(At least for one rapt a every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal laws.’ 


To return to the Socratic philosophy, as taught by Plato. 
Did that teaching, though imbued with some sad errors of 
paganism, utterly clash with what came from a higher source ? 
Some of the Jews, as Dollinger and others have observed, after 
the public translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek at 
Alexandria, inclined to one or other of the Grecian schools of 
philosophy. ‘The Platonic,’ justly adds this most learned his- 
torian, ‘ must have most recommended itself to the disciple of 
Moses.’* And while ‘fully granting that some danger and 
mischief, as well as benefit, did arise from this conjunction of 
Mosaic doctrine with Greek philosophy ; it must be remembered 
that to that conjunction we owe such works as the Book of 
Wisdom and the Book of Ecclesiasticus. Some utility there 
surely must have been in a philosophy that was capable of 
such a union. 

And when a loftier doctrine than that of Moses was, in the 
fulness of time, made known, was not there one school, of which 
the disciples were peculiarly willing to embrace that fuller reve- 





1 Tuse. Disp. v. 4,10. Cf. Grote’s Greece, Part II. chap. 68. 
? Déllinger.—Heidenthum und Judenthum, p. 741. 
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Jation? ‘The readers of S. Augustine, more especially of his 
eighth book ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ will not be at a loss for a reply. 
They will remember how constantly he speaks of the Platonict 
as ceteris nobiliores—veritati propinquiores. Is there or is there 
not any usefulness in a system whieh could thus prepare men for 
the truth? We must not, moreover, in alluding to 8. Augustine, 
forget that to him also a pagan treatise, the ‘ Hortensius’ of 
Cicero, was of great service on his road from heathenism, 
through Manicheism, to Christianity. 

But even of that lower school, which Lord Macaulay so con- 
stantly, and so disadvantageously, contrasts with the Baconian, 
namely the Stoic, is it right that men should suppose that it 
achieved no useful task? A statesman may be expected to 
allow some value to the voice of law, more especially a system 
so grand, so comprehensive, so influential and interpenetrative 
of the framework of modern society, as the imperial Law of 
Rome. But that system, though the glory of its consummation 
belongs to the Emperor Justinian, owes its existence in great 
part to the labours of those stoic philosophers, without whose 
previous toils there would have been little or no material for 
the Emperor to build with.’ 


But it is time for us to return to Bacon himself. We do so 


with the insertion of a single warning on the subject of utility 
from Sir William Hamilton’s second Lecture on Metaphysics. 


‘Perfection (comprising happiness) being thus the one end of our exist- 
ence in so far as man is considered, either as an end unto himself, or as a 
mean to the glory of his Creator; it is evident that absolutely speaking, 
that is without reference to special circumstances and relations, studies 
and sciences must, in common with all other pursuits, be judged useful as 
they constitute, and only as they contribute, to the perfection of our humanity 
—that is, to our perfection simply as men. It is manifest that in this 
relation alone can anything distinctively, emphatically, and without qualifi- 
cation, be denominated useful; for as our perfection as men is the para- 
mount and universal end proposed to the species, whatever we may style 
useful in any other relation, ought, as conducive only to a subordinate and 
special end, to be so called, not simply, but with qualifying limitation. 
Prosperity has however, in this case, been reversed in common usage. For 
the term useful has been exclusively bestowed, in ordinary language, on 
those trenches of instruction, which, without reference to his general culti- 
vation as a man or a gentleman, qualify an individual to earn his livelihood 
by a special knowledge or dexterity in some lucrative calling or profession ; 
and it is easy to see how, after the word had been thus appropriated to what, 
following the Germans, we may call the dread and butter sciences, those 
which more proximately and exclusively contribute to the intellectual and 
moral dignity of man, should, as not having been styled the useful, come, 
in popular opinion, to be regarded as the useless branches of instruction.’ 





1 See Gibbon, chap. xliv. and the remarks of Mr. Sandars, in the preface to his 
translation of Justinian’s Institutes. 
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And now, having stated what is claimed on behalf of Bacon, 
let us proceed to the objections (whether total or partial) which 
have been urged in opposition to that claim. We have already 
classed them respectively as Historical, Philosophical, and Theo- 
logical, and we now propose to consider them in order. 

I. Those whom we should call the Historical objectors to the 
celebrity of Bacon, argue somewhat as follows:—‘ We, as a 
‘ body of critics, do not for the moment enter into the question 
* whether induction, as an instrument of discovery in physical and 
* other sciences, deserves to be rated so highly as thorough Baco- 
‘ nians would have us believe. But what we maintain is, that this 
* mode of study, whether over-rated or under-rated, did not begin 
* with Bacon ; and that he, therefore, has little or no claim to the 
‘ glory thus shed around his memory. ‘To say nothing of Aristotle 
‘in his Natural History, the state of science in Europe at the 
‘ time of Bacon will not allow us to make such admission.’ The 
arch-opponent of Bacon’s fame, Count Joseph de Maistre, has 
insisted on this point among others with his usual liveliness in 
the fifth conversation of his ‘ Soirées de Saint Petersbourg.’ 


‘ THE SENATOR, 


‘ He is like a man stamping beside acradle, complaining that the child con- 
tained within it is not yet professor of mathematics or general of an army. 


* THE COUNT. 


‘ That is really extremely well put, and I do not even know whether it 
would not be possible to dispute the correctness of your comparison ; for 
the sciences, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, were by no 
means a child in a cradle. Without mentioning the illustrious monk of his 
name, who had preceded him in England by three centuries, and whose 
acquiremenis would earn for men of our own age the title of savans, 
Bacon was the contemporary of Keppler, Galileo, Descartes; and Coper- 
nicus had preceded him. These four giants alone, without speaking of a 
hundred other less celebrated personages, were sufficient to take from him 
the right of speaking so contemptuously of the state of the sciences, 
which already, in his time, shed a brilliant light, and which in fact were all 
they could then be, The sciences do not progress as Bacon imagined; 
they spring up like all that springs up ; they grow as all else grows ; they 
are bound to the moral condition of man. ‘Though free and active, and 
consequently capable of applying himself to the sciences, and of perfecting 
them, as to everything else that has been placed within his reach, he is 
perhaps more left to himself on this point than on any other; but it was 
Bacon’s whim to depreciate the learning of his age, without having ever 
been able to acquire it; and nothing is more curious in the history of the 
human mind than the imperturbable obstinacy with which this celebrated 
man persisted in denying the existence of the light which sparkled around 
him, because his own eyes were not so formed as to be capable of receiv- 
ing it; for never was there a man more ignorant of the natural sciences, 
and of the laws of the universe.’ 


It must be owned, that there is force in these considerations. 
Even Hallam thinks that ‘a more positive efficacy has some- 
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‘times been attributed to Bacon’s philosophical writings than 
‘they really possessed,’ and that ‘it might be asked whether 
‘ Italy, where he was probably not much known, were not the 
‘ true school of experimental philosophy in Europe.’' 

We shall hardly be accused by those who have patience to 
read through this article, of being undiscriminating eulogists of 
Bacon, either as a man or a philosopher. But on this head the 
tendency of the day seems to us to run somewhat unduly 
counter to his claims. Granted be it, that individual discoveries, 
especially in Italy, had, without his aid, struck into somewhat 
similar paths in particular branches of science. But it still, we 
think, remains true, that what they had achieved here and there 
was by Bacon (who had no more help from them than they from 
him) first shown to be true, in so far as it is true, with respect 
to the whole cycle of natural sciences. As Dugald Stewart® 
justly puts it, he concentrated many feeble and scattered lights; 
and no books of his age can be placed on the same level with 
his in respect either of the largeness of the survey therein taken, 
or the dignified eloquence of the style. To the charge of the 
historical objectors we must, though not dismissing it as posi- 
tively frivolous and vexatious, yet return the verdict of not 

oven. 

II. The objections from the philosophic point of view are far 
more numerous and complicate. They may, perhaps, be fairly 
classed as follows :— 

1. That induction is a useless process, being only another 
form of deduction; and that, consequently, the much-vaunted 
Baconian system of inquiry is a delusion and a failure. 

2. That without stigmatizing induction as a wholly futile 
procedure, it must be maintained that no really great discovery 
has heen made by it, as the sole and sufficient instrument of 
investigation. Consequently, that Bacon is in error in assigning 
to it so lofty a place. 

3. That the modern methods of carrying out inductive 
inquiries differ considerably from those of Bacon ; and that this 
again detracts from his supposed greatness. 

4, That, even if induction deserve the estimate assigned to 
it by this philosopher in respect of physical science, it still 
remains true that there is a vast field of knowledge to which 
such modes of procedure are less applicable, and that any nation 





1 Literature of Europe, vol. iii. chap. 3. De Maistre would have pricked his 
ears at this admission of the greatness of Italy in experimental science. But, in 
truth, that greatness is beyond dispute. The names of Volta and Galvani, with 
her great geologists, and numberless other physicists, attest it in more recent 
times. 

2 Cit. ap. Hallam, udi supra. 
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which should trust to an inductive philosophy alone, would 
almost inevitably become low in tone, grovelling, and (in the 
worst sense of the word) utilitarian. 

To the justice of the first of these positions we demur, and 
we dissent from the inference sought to be drawn from the 
third; in the second and in the fourth, we are disposed to 
recognise a very considerable amount of truth. Let us try to 
examine them seriatim. 

1. To represent induction as merely a form of deduction is 
one of those errors which might, perhaps, be excusable in De 
Maistre and others, but which can hardly, we think, stand its 
ground after the clear and expressive disquisition of Sir W. 
Hamilton. We hope that logical students will forgive us for 
reprinting what must be so well known to them. But it is so 
intimately bound up with our subject that we now take the 
liberty of again inflicting it on them. 


* Inductive. Deductive. 
X, y, Z, are A; B is A; 
x, y, Z, are (whole) B; X, y, Z, are (under) B; 
Therefore B is A. Therefore x, y, z, are A,’ 


One of the leading features of difference in these two modes 
is the circumstance that, in the minor premiss of the deductive 
syllogism, the copula are means simply are contained under ; 
whereas in the inductive syllogism it signifies make up or 
constitute. 

There does, however, remain another very curious and 
important distinction, which is not apparent from the mere 
exhibition of contrast in form. It is this: that the inductive 
syllogism is then, and then only, practically useful, when the minor 
premiss falls short of being a formal truth. An illustration may 
perhaps make our meaning clear. 

Mars, Venus, and Jupiter, are elliptical in their orbits ; 

Mars, Venus, and Jupiter, are [7. e. constitute] all planets; 

Ergo, All planets are elliptical in their orbits. 

Now the minor is in this instance not formally true; the 
three stars named do not constitute the entire body of planets, 
though they may so fairly represent their sister planets as to 
give us ground for drawing a general, and not a merely particular 
conclusion. But if, on the other hand, we extend our minor, 
and are able to include every single planet, it is then scarcely 
worth while to be at the trouble of asserting that to be true of 
all collectively which we have already atfirmed of each in 
particular. 





1 We do not know that this important point was ever made perfectly clear 
before the appearance of the critique referred to. See Hamilton's ‘ Philosophical 
Dissertations,’ p. 163. 
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Why, then, does the human mind thus rush to an inference 
respecting the whole of a class, when it has merely tested 
certain members of that class? We can only answer, because 
the human mind has been so constituted by its Creator. The 
most extreme anti-Baconian school would add something more. 
Its disciples would urge that the mind of man recognises the 
real and objective existence of classes ; that it decides @ priori 
what are and are not members of such and such a class; and 
that, consequently, as has been remarked, induction is a futile 
process. An equally extreme school of adversaries retorts that 
such realistic notions are false and obsolete, and that the force 
and value of an Induction depends merely and solely upon the 
number of instances adduced. We are unable to assent in toto 
to either of these opposing views; though of the two the latter 
has always seemed to us to be somewhat the further from 
the truth. 

And firstly, as regards those who cry with the chorus in 
Phrontisterion : 

* Bacon, be dumb ; 
Newton, be mum ; 
The worth of induction’s a snap of the thumb.’ 


We venture to ask attention to the illustration afforded by 
Mr. Francis Newman, in those clever Lectures on Logic, whic 
make us sorrowfully repeat, O si sic omnia / 


‘On finding the Greek word xoiAos to mean Hollow, probably no one is 
disposed to make a remark. But if it be pointed out that Koil and Hole 
are somewhat similar, he will reply that it is a chance similarity, and not 
very strong either; but no more than may be expected or fancied in 
numerous instances. Next show him xapdia and Heart, and he will make 
nearly the same answer. Then show him Corazu and Horn, and he will 
begin to think that there is something in it. Lastly, put the following 
table before him :— 





xotAos—Hole. aaddpes—Halen. Cornu—Horn. 
— Hollow. Canvas. Hunt | 
xapdia—Heart. kdvvaBiss Germ. Hauf. wives Hoand. | 
P i Kopf Hemp. | Canis \Germ. Hund. | 
KEparn , 
or Haupt. KapTos 
alune Hard. Cranium—Germ. Hirn. 
Caput—Head. Germ. Hart. 
KapTepds 

















And, if his mind have had any exercise in etymological inquiries, he will inevi- 
tably abandon all idea of the coincidences springing from chance. The 
separate instances are all possible, but the combination is impossible. The 
mind deduces here a general proposition that “ The northern languages 
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often have the initial H, where the southern have initial K ;” which is 
verified in too many samples to be rejected: and the argument thus ulti- 
mately comes back to an Induction.’ 


We give this as an excellent example of the power possessed 
by number. On the other hand, it is important to observe, 
that this able writer has inserted a callin of no slight 
moment in the clause which we have italicised. The words ‘ if 
his mind have had any exercise in etymological inquiries,’ 
imply the truth that a condition of a perfectly extra-logical 
character comes in before the induction can greatly influence 
the mind. <A general principle 7s assumed, namely, the possi- 
bility of certain consonants being interchangeable. In the 
instance before us that principle may indeed have been attained 
by a prior induction. But there are many cases respecting 
which no similar assertion can be made, and hence the great 
difficulty of all attempts at explaining the precise grounds of 
such degree of cogency as induction does possess, For our- 
selves, we incline to the opinion, not that the mind wholly 
anticipates the conclusion to be attained (which would really 
make the process of Induction idle and unnecessary), but that 
it does perceive & priort some reasonable degree of possible con- 
nexion between the conclusion sought and the premises; and 
is thus prepared to admit the truth of the general law to 
which these instances point. More than this we cannot say at 
present, without entering deeply into the theory of Universals ; 
a question at least as ancient as the time of Porphyry, and one 
respecting which a most accomplished living logician does not 
hesitate to assert, that ‘ modern philosophy feels the old diffi- 
‘culty to be still unsolved, to be lying at the basis of almost 
‘every important doubt, and to present the great check to its 
‘rapid and confident progress.’ ! 

We pass on, then, to the illustration of what seems to us the 
weak and untenable theory, that the force of Induction depends 
solely upon the number of instances. That this theory may not 
suffer from the mode in which it is presented, the reader shall 
be furnished with an example in which the Baconian rules are set 
forth with the lively apparatus of Lord Macaulay. 


‘ We have heard that an eminent judge of the last generation was in the 
habit of jocosely propounding after dinner a theory, that the cause of the 
prevalence of Jacobinism was the practice of bearing three names. He 

uoted on the one side Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
John Horne Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone. These were instantia convenientes, He then proceeded 
to cite instances absentia in proximo, William Pitt, William Windham, 
Samuel Horsley, Henry Dundas, Edmund Burke. He might have gone on 





1 Chretien, Essay on Logical Methods, p. 53. (Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1848.) 
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to instances secundum magis et minus. The practice of giving children three 
names has been for some time a growing practice, and Jacobinism has also 
been growing. The practice of giving children three names is more 
common in America than in England. In England we still have a King 
and a House of Lords; but the Americans are republicans, The rejectiones 
are obvious, Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are Irishmen; therefore 
the being an Irishman is not the cause of Jacobinism. Horsley and Horne 
Tooke are both clergymen: therefore the being a clergyman is not the 
cause of Jacobinism, Fox and Windham were both educated at Oxford ; 
therefore the being educated at Oxford is not the cause of Jacobinism, 
Pitt and Horne Tooke were both educated at Cambridge; therefore the 
being educated at Cambridge is not the cause of Jacobinism. In this way 
our inductive philosopher arrives at what Bacon calls the Vintage, and 
pronounces that the having three names is the cause of Jacobinism. 

* Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s Analysis and ending 
in a monstrous absurdity. In what, then, does this induction differ from 
the induction which leads us to the conclusion that the presence of the sun 
is the cause of our having more light by day than by night? The difference 
evidently is not in the kind of instances, but in the number of instances ; that is 
to say, the difference is not in that part of the process for which Bacon 
has given precise rules, but in a circumstance for which no precise rule can 

ossibly be given. If the learned author of the theory about Jacobinism 
Sl enlarged either of his tables a little, his system would have been 
destroyed. The names of Tom Paine and William Wyndbam Grenville 
would have been sufficient to do the work.’ 


We submit that this comment on the case will not hold. 
Whether the table of instances were enlarged or not, the prac- 
tical result would be the same. If every man with three names 
were a Jacobin, if every man with two names were a Tory, it 
would still be impossible to persuade any sane reasoner that 
there was the smallest possible connexion between the circum- 
stances. No; induction may be very far from futile, but it 
does not depend solely upon the number of instances. 

2. That no great discovery has been made by induction, pure 
et simple, we hold to be an impregnable position. Few philo- 
sophers would now, we think, care to question the truth of the 
doctrine so ably maintained by Coleridge, in the third volume 
of The Friend, that in all great discoveries (perhaps even in all 
discoveries, excepting those alighted on by chance) there is an 
anticipation, a Greek would perhaps have termed it an dyyivola 
or evotox/a, that in some degree foresees the conclusion which 
induction will ultimately prove. 

But if, then, great discoveries are not made by the process of 
induction, by what process are they made? We answer fear- 
lessly, but we hope not irreverently, by a kind of inspiration 
from the Most High. Just as it pleases God, in His provi- 
dence, to make some men channels of blessings to their fellow- 
creatures, by rendering them the media of the revelation of 
Himself and His will in things divine; even so too does He 
select others, as the instruments of making known to those 

NO, CVIII.—N.8. 8 
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around them truths in things natural (physical or metaphysical), 
which had previously been unknown, or but imperfectly under- 
stood. We will refer to two exemplifications only; but the 
aga of the names involved will be allowed to represent 

osts. They are those of Newton and Kepler.!| Of Newton, 
a former editor of Bacon writes: ‘ Where the business of inves- 
‘ tigation depended upon experiments, as particularly in his 
‘ excellent inquiries about light, he seems first to have imagined 
‘in his mind how things were, and afterwards contrived his 
‘ experiments, on purpose to show whether those things were 
‘as he had preconceived them or not.’ As to Kepler, the 
greater as well as the earlier of the two, and the veritable 
founder of modern astronomy, it is well known that the study 
of theology exercised a great influence upon his writings, and 
it was probably by a kind of mystical intuition, quite as much 
as by anything like inductive experiment, that he arrived at the 
second and third of his three famous laws. These three laws 
are, as is well known: 1. That the planets move in the orbit 
of an ellipse, of which the sun is one of the foci. 2. That they 
describe equal areas in equal times. 3. That the squares of 
the times of revolution of any two planets are as the cubes of 
their distances. If any of these marvellous discoveries were 
due to induction alone, it would be the first. But it is curious, 
that though this law rightly stands first in order, it was not the 
first discovered by Kepler, but the second. The third law, we 
agree with De Maistre, is like a kind of divination. 

We must content ourselves with reference to these two 
philosophers, but we feel well-nigh sure that further proof, if 
any is needed, may be found in the discoveries of Goethe, in 
anatomy and the organization of plants, and probably also from 
the keen, though friendly contests between Cuvier and Geoffroy 
de S. Hilaire, in which Goethe took such lively interest.? But, 





1 With regard to the orthography of the great astronomer’s name, it must be 
observed that he often wrote it Keppler, with two p’s, as De Maistre does ; but 
that in his Latin works it is always Kepler. We have left De Maistre’s spelling 
as we found it, and hence the variation. 

2 Eckermann informs us that he met Goethe early in August, 1830, and that 
the poet said to him: ‘ Well, what do you think of this great event? The vol- 
cano has burst forth; all is in flames, and henceforth there is no talk of debates 
with closed doors!’ ‘ It is a terrible story, replied Eckermann, thinking of the 
revolution that had just upset Charles X.; ‘but under such circumstances, and 
with such a ministry, could any one expect otherwise than that things must end 
in the expulsion of the royal family?’ ‘ It seems that we do not understand each 
other, my good fellow,’ said Goethe ; ‘I am not speaking of those people, but of 
a very different matter ; I am speaking of the dispute between Cuvier and Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, a dispute so important to science, and which has broken out in full 
academy. The matter is of the highest importance, and you cannot conceive what 
I felt, on hearing of the séance of July 19. We have always, however, a powerful 
ally in Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. The synthetic mode of contemplating nature, 
which he has introduced into France, cannot ve relinquished.’ ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
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in truth, the point scarcely needs discussion. It is now all 
but universally admitted that, even in physical science, the 
Platonic, as well as the Baconian, method is needed; that even in 
physical science a lively imagination is of the greatest possible 
service. 

But it is quite compatible with these admissions to maintain 
that Bacon was still a great and serviceable reformer ; that he 
brought out into prominence a neglected aspect of truth; and 
that induction, though not by itself the road to any great physi- 
cal discovery, is essential to the proof of the discovery. 

3. That the modern methods of carrying on scientific in- 
vestigations differ considerably from those recommended by 
Bacon. 

This statement must be accepted asa fact. Even the greatest 
admirers of the Baconian philosophy—witness Lord Macaulay— 
give up, as comparatively worthless, the rules suggested in the 
second book of the ‘Novum Organon.’ Bacon was not happy 
in his own attempts at inquiry into scientific detail. Without 
fully accepting the assertion of De Maistre, that no man was 
ever more ignorant of the natural sciences than Bacon, we must 
admit that he underrated the value of the magnetic researches 
of his contemporary Gilbert, and never seems to have admitted 
the truth of the system of Copernicus, but to have believed to 
the last that the sun went round the earth. And as for rules, 
we have seen that the great geniuses of the earth set them at 
defiance. In so far as they do follow rules, the best at present 
extant are probably those given by Mr. J. 8. Mill in his great 
work on Logic. But then it must, in fairness, be borne in mind, 
that Mr. Mill is immensely indebted to the ‘Discourses on Natural 
Philosophy’ of Sir John Herschell. Now Herschell avowedly 
proclaims himself a disciple of Bacon. 

We conclude, therefore, that the acknowledged fact of Bacon’s 
failure in detail, ought not to operate too unfavourably in our 
judgment of his achievements. Aristotle’s poetic criticism may 
be still allowed to be great and luminous, even though we may 
not think highly of the solitary ode ascribed to him. Francis 
Bacon may still have been a great reformer, though his general 
principles alone, and not his suggestions of detail, be accepted 


5 
as at least embodying one side and aspect of truth. 





Generale, Art. Geoffroy. (We may observe that the accounts of scientific men 
in this dictionary are very excellent. Many are from the pen of the editor, Dr. 
Hoefer.) The main point at issue between Cuvier and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
seems to have arisen from the belief of the latter in the unity of organic compo- 
sition, as embracing invertebrate as well as vertebrate animals. Geoffroy’s methods, 
if not his conclusions, are, in our judgment, anti-Baconian. But they seem to be 
gaining ground. Hn passant, we may remark, that a blow of Lord Macaulay's at 
the Pythagorean and Platonic dreams about numbers is unfortunate; modern 
chemisiry believes greatly in numbers and proportions. 


s2 
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4. We say ‘one side and aspect of truth,’ for such we must 
maintain is the true view respecting his system. If the general 
tendency of our remarks be towards the abatement of the exces- 
sive eulogy bestowed upon the Baconian philosophy in certain 
quarters, that tendency is by no means peculiar to ourselves. 
It is impossible to compare the tone of the able and temperate 
article on Bacon, in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ for October, 1857, 
with Lord Macaulay’s, in the same Review for July, 1837, 
without becoming conscious of the change wrought by time and 
the progress of physical and mental science. It is not that the 
works of our great countryman are less studied; quite the con- 
trary ; but that the importance of other ways of attaining truth is 
more keenly perceived now, than perhaps at any time since the 
appearance of the ‘ Novum Organon.’ 

Many inquiries we are compelled to leave untouched ; for 
example, what are the relations between Bacon and Descartes, 
or Kant ?—a theme discussed by Kuno Fischer. Or, again, the 
points of contact, amidst all their divergences, between Plato 
and Bacon, on which much may be learnt from Coleridge’s well- 
known essays in The Friend. And, again, ‘the erroneous 
‘ view which regards the Aristotelian and Baconian Organon, as 
‘ forming portions of the same system, and as subservient to the 
‘same end, that of physical investigation or the discovery of 
‘fundamental laws of the universe.’* Or, lastly, the points 
of agreement, amidst much difference, between Aristotle and 
Bacon, on which the student will find an excellent chapter (the 
fourth) in Mr. Chretien’s ‘ Essay on Logical Method.’ 

But though we must pass by these points of the case, it will 
be necessary to say a word upon the lowering tendency of the 
Baconian system, if it be made the sole philosophy of a nation. 
We are, assuredly, no advocates for the restoration of the 
opposite extreme of scholasticism; but seeing that Lord Bacon 
has, like almost all reformers, somewhat overstated his case; 
that he has desired to make Induction everything throughout 
almost the entire cycle of merely human knowledge, and has 
unduly perhaps exalted utility in its lower sense, there is reason 
to fear the existence of some truth in the charge, that the too 
common faults of the English mind, a certain poverty of concep- 
tion, an undue exaltation of common sense, a desire for 
immediate tangible results and consequent vulgar love of success, 
may have been indirectly fostered by his philosophy. His 
sanguine hope that his method would apply equally well to all 





' * Mansel, Prolegomena Logica,’ p. 169.—‘ Each proposes a different end ; both 
in different ways are useful. Aristotle considers the laws under which the subject 
nam Bacon, those under which the object is to be known.’— Hamilton, ap. 

ansel. 
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studies' has not been realized. ‘Deduction,’ it has been well 
said, ‘is still in the world, and shows signs of vigorous life.’* 
His persuasion that his principle exequat fere ingenia® is as 
untrue as ever. Genius is still genius, and no set of rules 
suffices, or ever can suffice, to raise common sense to the same 
level. With respect to the desire for immediate practical 
results, he is probably less obnoxious to blame, as he alludes 
with praise in two aphorisms often overlooked, to the existence 
of lucifera experimenta ad differentiam fructiferorum, and de- 
clares that he comes rather to be pioneer of the light-giving 
than the fruit-bearing experiments. So that Mr. Emerson (we 
quote from memory) has some ground for finding fault with 
Lord Macaulay as being untrue to his cause when he lays such 
extreme stress on mere utility as the prime object of the Baco- 
nian system. 

It is indeed a low view on every ground. ‘The only question 
‘ worthy of a liberal mind as regards the result of any investiga- 
‘ tion, is not, Is it useful? but, Is it true? However fully per- 
*suaded we may be that every speculative truth has its practical 
‘ advantages, to require a foresight of such advantages before 
‘ entering on the inquiry, is to interpose the most effectual bar 
‘ that can be devised to the progress of any knowledge, and the 
‘ attainment of any benefit.’ The philosopher from whom these 
last words * are quoted supplies a happy illustration (gained even 
from M. Comte), in a note. Nothing could, at first sight, have 
seemed more useless than the speculations of the Greek geo- 
meters about the sections of a cone. How easily might a low 
utilitarian school have remonstrated on the idle trifling, as it 
must have seemed, that spent anxious hours over the distinctions 
between the section of a cone cut parallel to one of its sides, 
and the section of the same cone cut obliquely through both 
sides. And yet to these primarily theoretic studies do we owe 
the renovation of astronomy and the present perfection of the art 
of navigation, insomuch that Condorcet could say with perfect 
truth, that ‘the sailor who is saved from shipwreck by an exact 
‘ observation of the longitude owes his life to a theory conceived 
‘two thousand years ago by men of genius, who had before them 
‘ simple geometrical speculations.’ The curves above alluded 
to are found to be intimately entwined with the laws which the 
Almighty has impressed upon the universe. In the one curve, 
the parabola, moves every projectile; in the other, the ellipse, 
moves every planet. 

Weare far from wishing to throw upon Bacon the reprehension 
due to some of his followers. But we must, in quitting this 





’ Nov. Org. Lib. I. Aphorisms exxvii. * Chretien, ubi supra. 
3 Nov. Org. Lib. I, Aphorisms cxxili. * Mansel, Prolegomena Logica, p. 173. 
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part of our subject, again express our firm conviction that the 
study of the Baconian philosophy needs as its proper comple- 
ment, the conjunction of some more imaginative system. That 
of Plato is, we suspect, on every account, the best fitted for this 
purpose. And it is with much pleasure that we see, while we 
are writing this, a confirmation of our opinion from very high 
authority. No one has proved himself a more ardent Baconian 
than Dr. Whewell. Now, at this moment, Dr. Whewell is 
engaged in putting the Platonic dialogues into a dress adapted 
for English readers. Most gladly do we hail the omen. 

III. It remains to say a few words respecting the relation of 
the Inductive Philosophy to Theology. It is the complaint of 
one set of thinkers, as it is the boast of another, that where the 
Inductive Philosophy flourishes, there we are sure to find proba- 
bly Ultra-Protestantism, possiblyunbelief. Let us look alittle 
more closely into this, and see how it affects the memory of 
Bacon. 

It has been admitted in this review, though in a different 
connexion, that the man who is wholly given up to inductive 
inquiry is very likely so to preoccupy his mind as to indispose 
it towards religion. But it must not be forgotten that every 
age has had its own temptations. The heretics of primitive 
times, the Roscelins and Abelards of the middle ages, the Ma- 
nichezanised Albigenses and others, arose without any aid of the 
Inductive Philosophy. It is the undue prominence given to it, 
the abuse, not the use, which makes it dangerous. 

Undoubtedly we consider those who boast of Theology being 
an inductive science as thoroughly mistaken. Induction may 
be of use in some divisions of that science; as, for example, in 
the formation of decisions in moral theology. But viewing theo- 
logy as a whole, as ‘ the science which treats concerning God, 
and of creation in so far as it relates to Him,’ it is not, and never 
can be, an inductive science. Based on the revelation of God, it 
necessarily starts, by deduction, from certain first principles. 

The late Hugh Miller was one of the boasters alluded to. 
And yet we are greatly mistaken if his own autobiography, in 
* My Schools and Schoolmasters,’ does not well-nigh prove that 
he was in error. He found, and we rejoice to think it, that 
a personal belief in the doctrine of the Incarnation was the very 
lite and centre of Christianity. But had he not learnt that 
doctrine in the Catechisms of the Scotch kirk when young, 
though subsequent thought was, under Divine grace, the cause 
of his subsequent realization of it? Pure Induction would, we 
feel assured, be as fatal to the creed of the free kirk as to that of 
any other Christian community whatsoever. 

But to return to Bacon. Perhaps, in his eagerness as a 
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reformer, he imagined that his system was to embrace Theology. 
He imagined nothing of the kind. Not only does he expressly 
omit Theology from his list in the 127th Aphorism of the first 
book of the ‘Novum Organon ;’ but in a passage of the ninth 
book ‘ De Augmentis’ he especially opposes the case of Religion 
to that of the Inductive sciences; inasmuch as in religion the first 
principles are independent and self-subsistent (authopystate, 
atque per se subsistentes). And, again, a little earlier in the 
same book, ‘Let us conclude that sacred Theology ought to 
‘be drawn from the word and oracles of God, not from the 
‘light of nature, or the dictates of reason. For it is written, 
‘ The heavens declare the glory, but it is nowhere found written, 
* The heavens declare the will of God” And in a striking pas- 
sage, quoted some years since, from the ‘ Advancement of 
Learning,’ in an article of our own on ‘ Dogmatic Theology,’ he 
ably contrasts the combination of Dogmatism with liberty in the 
Christian Faith with the licence of paganism and the rigidity 
of Mahometanism. 

But, perhaps, Bacon did in reality desire that after all his 
system should extend to Theology, and sap its foundations and 
lead to unbelief. Let him again answer for himself. The fol- 
lowing words occur in the preface to the Jnstawratio Magna :— 

‘ At the commencement of our undertaking we offer most humble and 
earnest prayers to God the Father, God the Word, and God the Holy 
Ghost, that He, remembering the miseries of the human race, and the 
journey of this life, in which we spend few and evil days, would deign to 
endow the human race, through our instrumentality, with new gratui- 
tous gifts of his own (novis suis eleemosynis, per manus nostras, dotare). 
And further we suppliantly beseech that things human may not injure 
things divine ; and that nothing of darkness and unbelief, with reference 
to divine mysteries, may arise in our minds, from the unlocking of the 
road for the senses, and the greater enkindling of natural light.’ 

Let those, who dare, pronounce these solemn and noble words 
to be mere hypocrisy. We are not admirers of Bacon’s charac- 
ter. Glad indeed shall we be for the honour of England, of 
philosophy, of human nature at large, if the new Cambridge 
editors can adduce, as they seem to promise, some facts tending 
towards exculpation." But with Lord Macaulay, we think 
Bacon’s worse self worldly, cold, and mean, and with Coleridge 
(who shows herein more discrimination than Macaulay), we 


1 This article, though accidentally too late for our last number, was written and 
pute in print before the lamented decease of Lord Macaulay. We mention this, 
est our language respecting him be judged, as if it were written with reference to 
him when thus removed from among us. It is likewise only common fairness to 
the memory of Bacon to refer to the able and powerful defence of his character and 
actions contained in some successive numbers of the Atheneum for the present 
year. Without pretending to be fully convinced, we readily admit that these 
papers show that there is some room for hesitation respecting Bacon's relation to 
Essex, and other questionable transactions in his life. 
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believe that these faults did not wholly forsake him—they 
seldom do forsake men—in his study, and were evidenced in his 
treatment of Gilbert, and some of the great names of old. But 
he had a better, nobler, grander self, without which his scheme 
could hardly have been conceived, and the sad contrast between 
his higher and lower natures is something very different from 
hypocrisy. 

This brings us to the posthumous work of De Maistre’s. 
Now we do not consider ourselves as foes to the memory of 
Count Joseph de Maistre; thrown upon an age of wild war 
and revolution, and of speculation hardly less wild, his hardi- 
hood, his originality, his terse style, his sarcasm, his very reck- 
lessness, all contributed to exert a wondrous influence—an 
influence far more we believe for good than for evil. If he 
recalled any of his countrymen in Sardinia, and still more 
among Frenchmen, to the supremacy of Rome, those whom he 
thus led were in the greatest danger of acknowledging the 
supremacy of Satan. A more safe and sober thinker, a less 
reckless controversialist, a less paradoxical reasoner, would not 
have thus arrested the attention of the liberals and latitudi- 
narians of his time. With the late Archdeacon Hare, in 
‘ Guesses at Truth,’ we recognise ‘ Les Soirées de S. Peters- 
bourg,’ as ‘one of the wisest and most delightful books of 
recent times.’ But the posthumous work on Bacon is, in our 
judgment, below the author’s proper standard, both in an intel- 
lectual and a moral point of view.’ 

There is frequently, we fear, in the minds of those who look 
at Bacon from a decidedly Roman Catholic point of view, an 
undue degree of prejudice against him. They connect him, not 
unjustly, with the Reformation; they hear of vaunts like poor 
Hugh Miller's, and their judgment becomes not merely biassed, 
but actually warped. The very circumstance that the shock 
of that great and deeply needed movement evoked, as one of its 
indirect results, the play of such intellects as his, is an item in 
the formation of the most unfavourable judgment both of the 
man and his philosophy. Lingard shows little compassion ; Dr. 
Newman (though he is fairer, and quotes the prayer just cited) 
is barely just ; but De Maistre, who was a reasonable opponent 
in the ‘Soirées,’ becomes all but furious in this posthumous 
* Examen.’ 

We cannot pause for details. De Maistre’s account of Induc- 
tion is untenable; but let that pass. He proves that some of 
Bacon’s Latin expressions have a Gallican tinge. Now Bacon 





? This inequality seems to occur also in the productions of ‘the Comte de Mon- 
— who, if any one, may be fairly considered as a sort of mental son of De 
aistre. 
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did not execute all the Latin translations himself; but even sup- 

sing that all the phrases culled out by De Maistre were from 
eens’ own pen, and supposing (a bold assumption) that seve- 
ral were not pure coincidences—what would follow hence, save 
that Bacon’s three years’ residence in France had in some degree 
told upon his Latinity? De Maistre gravely argues hence that 
he must have consorted with some French tlluminés of the time. 
We should like to have seen the treatment which he would 
have applied to any Swiss Protestant or French sceptic, who 
had met him with such an argument as this. 

De Maistre was a great believer in instincts. We agree with 
him. Now a pious French priest, the Abbé Eymery, had 
looked at Bacon, and compared him with the savans of France. 
To what conclusions did the Abbé’s instincts lead him? He 
ranked Bacon, as a philosopher, among the glories of Chris- 
tianity. All that De Maistre can say is, that that good man 
Eymery was too innocent and unsuspicious. But there is an 
opposite kind of instinct likewise. De Maistre himself has 
said that ‘ nothing is more infallible than the instinct of im- 
piety.’ Well, he has, we grant, found a miserable eighteenth 
century Editor of Bacon, who believing, as was and is the 
fashion with some, that every genius is an infidel at heart, has 
tried to torture the obiter dicta, and even the whole system of 
Bacon, into a code of unbelief. But we bethink ourselves of 
wiser infidels. Hume and D’Alembert were not dull; and 
what did they think on this matter? It is notorious that they 
positively reproached Bacon for his religious faith. 

Among Bacon’s papers was found a prayer, which begins as 
follows :— 

‘Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father, from my youth up, my 
Creator, my Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou, O Lord, soundest and 
searchest the depths and secrets of all hearts: Thou acknowledgest the 
upright of heart; Thoujudgest the hypocrite: Thou dost weigh men’s thoughts 
and doings as in a balance ; Thou measurest their intentions as with a line; 
vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid from Thee. Remember, O Lord, 
how Thy servant hath walked before Thee: remember what I have first 
sought, and what hath been principal in my intentions. I have loved Thy 
assemblies: I have mourned for the divisions of Thy Church: I have 
delighted in the brightness of Thy sanctuary .... Thy creatures have been 
my books,'’but Thy Scriptures much more. I have sought Thee in the 
courts, fields and gardens, but I have found Thee in Thy temples,’ 


Sincerely do we hope that we ourselves may not have 
written in a spirit wholly alien from that claimed by Bacon, 
when he said in his last will, ‘For my name and memory, I 
‘leave it to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
‘to the next age.’ 
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Arr. IL—A Commentary on the Psalms from Primitive and 
Medieval Writers: and from the various Office Books and 
Hymns of the Roman, Mozarabic, Ambrosian, Gallican, Greek, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac Rites. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neate, “M.A., Warden of Sackville College. Vol. IL, 
Psalm I. to Psalm XX XVIII. London: Masters. 1860. 


‘ PsALTERIUM sacrosanctum est divinum et admirabile Spiritus 
‘ Sancti organum, varié a diversis interpretatum, vixdum intel- 
‘lectum, nunquam ab hereticis corruptum, cui tot sunt mysteria 
‘quot verba.’ In these words does a paraphrast of the Psalter, 
in the sixteenth century, begin his work; and the sentence 
might well stand as a motto to Mr. Neale’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. For the one object which the author has had in view, 
in the extremely beautiful and most remarkable work of which 
the first volume has just appeared, is to develop the mystical 
—the allegorical or tropological—meaning of the Psalms. Dis- 
regarding entirely, or almost entirely, the historical and literal 
and grammatical sense of the text of these inspired composi+ 
tions, Mr. Neale has set himself the congenial task of enucleat- 
ing their deeper esoteric significance. The result is a work of 
singular interest to the devotional reader, and one which will 
open a new field of thought to theological students. But there 
are some classes of persons who will have no relish for these 
speculations, and who are disqualified by antecedent habits of 
mind even from comprehending them, and far less from enjoying 
them. And the whole tribe of literalists, and of sceptical or 
rationalistic critics, will be in arms against the author. For our 
own parts, while we welcome the present volume as a real boon 
to the pious reader of Holy Scripture, and while we recognise 
the extraordinary ability of its execution, we shall not hesitate 
to point out a few particulars in which we could wish that the 
accomplished writer had altered his method. 

To speak first, however, of the special merits of the work. 
It is a disgrace to Anglican exegesis that it has been for the 
most part so bald and meagre and superficial. We know that 
there have been splendid exceptions; but Patrick and Whitby 
and Scott cannot but seem mere chaff and husks to any one who 
has but tasted Chrysostom or Augustine. The reproach is to 
be shared by most of the post-Reformational commentators. It 
is but dreary work to read the Critict Sacri or Poole’s Synopsis 
after Rupert of Deutz or S. Thomas Aquinas. It seems almost 
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as if the age which first pretended to have a special and exclu- 
sive veneration for the letter of Holy Scripture had lost all 
discernment of its still more precious spirit. ‘The hidden depths 
and mysteries of the Word of God were neglected and despised 
by too many who laboured earnestly enough in verbal and 
textual criticism, and who fancied, with gross injustice to their 
predecessors in the faith, that they were the first to make full 
use of the privilege of an ‘ open Bible.’ Bishop Horne’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, however, deserves to be noticed as an 
exception from the general meagreness of his contemporaries 
as to the mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture. But that 
pious author is, after all, vastly inferior to the generality of 
patristic or medieval expositers; and a want existed in our 
vernacular theology, which has not been fully supplied by more 
recent commentaries, and which Mr. Neale’s present compilation 
is expressly designed to meet. 

No writer of our day is more exactly fitted for the task of 
dealing with the esoteric meaning of the Psalter than Mr. Neale. 
It is not only that he has spent, as he tells us, more than twenty 
years in preliminary study, and that one of the earliest of his 
many literary labours was the editing of a treatise on the 
Psalter, left in manuscript by his distinguished maternal grand- 
father, Dr. Mason Good; but his remarkable acquaintance with 
the whole range of liturgical and hymnological literature has 
given him, as it were, a key to the entire system of ecclesiastical 
symbolism, of which the mystical hermeneusis of Scripture is 
the root and foundation. As joint editor, in early life, of the 
Rationale of Durandus, and part author of the Introductory 
Essay on Symbolism, and, in later years, conspicuous as a 
preacher for his grasp and mastery of mystical theology, Mr. 
Neale has long been known as the best qualified of our English 
clergy for such an undertaking as the present. He earnestly 
deprecates, however, any claim to originality in his commentary. 
He declares that scarcely one of the interpretations which he 
offers is his own; and his marginal notes, by their constant 
references to his chief authorities, confirm his assertion. But 
the weaving into one tissue the many coloured threads of mys- 
tical meaning which he has collected from so many sources, 
is his own handiwork. He presents us with a continuous 
commentary, in which we find condensed the most precious 
spiritual teaching of the best primitive and medizval expositors. 
S. Augustine and Cassiodorus, 8S. Hilary and S. Gregory the 
Great, are the patristic luminaries to whom he is most indebted. 
Theodoret, as belonging to a school which was fond of finding 
intermediate historical applications of prophecy, is characteristi- 
cally enough seldom or never quoted. ead the later com- 
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mentators are Gerhohus and Ayguan—names which will be 
new to many readers—Albertus Magnus, and Dionysius the 
Carthusian, Hugh of 8. Victor, Gerson, and 8. Thomas Aquinas, 
the later Jesuits Lorinus and Corderius, and the still more 
modern Portuguese preacher Vieyra. The skill and grace with 
which these diverse materials are worked up are very striking; 
but still more remarkable is the power with which the inex- 
haustible treasures of liturgical illustration are brought to bear 
on each Psalm in turn. The Antiphons of the Western Church 
and the Prokeimena of the Eastern, Responses and Hymns from 
the Syriac offices, the Mozarabic, Ambrosian, and Gallican rites, 
are all in turn laid under contribution. This, in fact, is the very 
specialty of the author; nor is he less at home in hymnology 
generally. Nothing can be more apt than many a verse which he 
quotes either in the original or in his own translation ; and his 
illustrations include citations from classic literature on the one 
hand, and from the modern poets of England and Germany on 
the other. Sometimes, indeed, his skill and facility in rendering 
have led him too far; and, in defiance of Canning’s warning, he 
—— us in one place with three stanzas of Prudentius done into 
nglish Sapphics, and elsewhere with some very stiff imitations 
of unusual metres. On the other hand, he is often very happy ; 
and he has turned a far-fetched epigram of Hildebert of Tours 
in this marvellously close copy of George Herbert or Withers: 


‘ Fisher the Father is: the world the sea, 
His flesh the bait, the hook his Deity : 
The line his Resurrection. Satan took 
The proffered bait, and perished by the hook,’ 


To turn from the personal qualifications of the author to his 
work, The volume now published contains the first thirty- 
eight Psalms, and three important dissertations, the last of 
which is strangely enough intercalated between Psalms xxx. 
and xxxi. The first of these essays gives a résumé of the use 
and distribution of the Psalter in the Public Offices of the Church. 
This is very elaborate and instructive. When he advances 
from fact to opinion, the author seems to favour the weekly 
recitation of the Psalter as a moderate rule; but he admires 
more than we can do 8. Maurus, S. Alcuin, and S. Leo IX., 
who found time, in spite of other avocations, to go through it 
daily, Others carried this devout practice to an absurd excess. 
‘It is sad,’ says Mr. Neale, ‘to see the custom of daily recita- 
* tion degenerate into such taskwork as that of 8. Dominic the 
‘ Cuirassier. His ordinary day’s employment was to recite two 
‘ Psalters, taking the discipline all the time; but in Lent he 
‘ always said three, and often more, and once informed his bio- 
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‘ grapher, 8. Peter Damiani, that he never remembered to have 
‘ spent such a day before, as he had recited eight.’ 

This last experience is very enigmatically expressed, and 
the anecdote, as being the reverse of edifying, might have 
been spared. The Ferial, Festal, and Monastic uses of the 
Psalms in the Western Church having been discussed, Mr. 
Neale proceeds to trace the virtual relinquishment of the Ferial 
order, which had already crept in before the Council of Trent, 
the innovations of Clement X., and then Cardinal Quignon’s 
abbreviation and reform. The latter, as is well known, was the 
precedent and origin of our own Prayer-book. In the reform 
of the Parisian Breviary Mr. Neale finds a happy mean between 
the too heavy burthen of the old use and the monotonous uni- 
formity of Quignon’s scheme ; and he properly laments the late 
Ultramontane victory over this and the other independent Gal- 
lican office-books. He proceeds to compare the Ambrosian, 
Mozarabic, and Constantinopolitan divisions of the Psalter. 

Still more important and generally interesting than this 
investigation, is the explanation of the general principle of 
Antiphons which follows. We have never seen a more true or 
more beautifully expressed illustration of this essential element 
of liturgical construction than the following passage :— 


‘The same Psalm was said at Christmas, said at Easter, said in Lent, 
said at Whitsuntide, said on the Festivals of Martyrs, said in the Office for 
the Dead: it could not, at all these seasons, be recited with the same 
feelings, in the same frame of mind. Its different emphases required to be 
brought out: the same sun-ray from the Holy Ghost rested, indeed, at all 
times on the same words, but the prism of the Church separated that 
colourless light into its component rays—into the violet of penitence, the 
crimson of martyrdom, the gold of the highest seasons of Christian glad- 
ness. Hence arose the wonderful system of Antiphons, which, out of 
twenty different significations, definitely for the time being fixed one; 
which struck the right key-note, and enabled the worshipper to sing with 
the spirit, and to sing with the understanding also.’ 


He proceeds to show the original type and construction of 
the Antiphon, both in the East and the West, and its gradual 
curtailment in the latter to its present form; and then, taking 
the First and Fifty-first Psalms, he draws out their variations 
of meaning and application according to their respective Anti- 
phons at the several seasons when they are used. The subject 
is pursued in all its branches, and with great felicity of illustra- 
tion. We regret that Mr. Neale did not consider it within his 
scope to refer to the recurrence in the Antiphone ad Introitum, or 
‘ Offices,’ of our first Prayer-book to the primitive usage of the 
recitation of the whole Psalm: and it would have been an interest- 
ing digression, had he traced from its medizval sense our present 
use of the word ‘anthem.’ We have always thought that the verse 
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part of a modern anthem, which has now come to mean merely 
a harmonized vocal composition distinguished from a chorus, 
must derive its name from the traditional way of performing 
that part of a formal Antiphona which was technically called 
the Versus. 

The Second Dissertation discusses the principal commentators 
on the Psalms, primitive and medieval; and also, though with 
great brevity, the subject of versions. And here we are in some 
respects at issue with our author. He writes, ‘The two put 
‘ forth by S. Jerome, both from the LX. X., claim the only special 
‘ notice.’ Now, surely, this dictum is somewhat unworthy of the 
present state of sacred criticism, and in some degree disrespect- 
ful to the Hebrew verity. Mr. Neale, with a diffidence that is 
graceful enough in one who is known to rank among the best 
linguists of the time, speaks of his limited knowledge of Hebrew 
as disqualifying him from any critical examination of his text. 
He says, in his preface, ‘ To treat the Psalms in the same way 
‘and in the same spirit in which the medieval commentators 
‘approached them, themselves entirely unacquainted with 
‘ Hebrew, is the height of my ambition.’ But is it reasonable 
to ignore the advantages which a better knowledge of the 
Hebrew text has given to us? And in spite of the canon of the 
Council of Trent, which attaches so sacred a character to the 
Vulgate version, it would seem to us more reverent in a com- 
mentator to compare it all along with the original words 
of inspiration. Moreover, Mr. Neale’s brief statement as to 
S. Jerome’s versions is almost misleading without the further 
addition, that that great scholar himself, at the instigation of 
Sophronius, made a new translation of the Psalter trom the 
Hebrew original. S. Jerome, without undervaluing the older 
translations from the Septuagint, revised as they had been by 
his own hand, was alive to the superior claims of the Hebrew 
verity ; and, as is well known, his translation from the Hebrew 
would have supplanted the older version of the Psalter in the 
authorized Vulgate, had it not been for the attachment of the 
faithful to the words of the more ancient form, consecrated to 
them by so long a devotional use. It is just the same with 
respect to our own two English Psalters. The older version is 
wisely kept in the Prayer-book, although the Bible version (as it 
is called) of 1611 is confessedly very much nearer the original 
Hebrew. This discrepancy of text is not without its disadvan- 
tages, but it is an unavoidable evil. Mr. Neale has done right, 
we think, in using the Prayer-book version as his text; but he 
need not have spoken disparagingly, as he has done more than 
once, of the other more accurate translation. We quite agree 
with him, that the Prayer-book Psalms are more vigorous and 
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poetical than the later recension ; but the latter has its value as 
a literal translation of scrupulous fidelity. Mr. Neale carries 
his devotion to the Vulgate text so far, that in one place we 
find him commending Gerhobus, and ‘ writers of his stamp,’ for 
looking to that exclusively, even when it is wholly inconsistent 
with the LXX. version, from which it was confessedly ren- 
dered. 

Of course it was the most convenient plan, for an author who 
wished to deal principally with patristic and medieval com- 
mentaries, to adopt the text which those authorities had used 
exclusively. Every one who has read §. Augustine’s Enarra- 
tions, for example, must have felt the inconvenience of being 
sometimes quite unable to apply the father’s arguments or 
speculations to either of our authorized versions. Mr. Neale 
has boldly taken this difficulty by the horns. Thus, for example, 
in Psalm xvii. 4, after giving the English text, he begins, ‘ The 
Vulgate is quite different;’ and proceeds to quote it accordingly, 
and to apply the whole of his exposition to the substituted 
verse. ‘This device is of constant recurrence; and he does not, 
in most of these cases, even attempt to reconcile the diverse 
translations. 

Now, we must plainly say, that we should have liked his 
Commentary better had he endeavoured to harmonize some of 
these varying renderings; and with the aid of the Greek and 
the Hebrew, and the vast body of Biblical criticism which has 
now been accumulated, the task would be in many cases a pos- 
sible one. Indeed, in some exceptional instances, which occur 
(so far as we can see) without any fixed rule, Mr. Neale has not 
hesitated to descend into the arena of verbal criticism. On 
some of these we shall hereafter remark; meanwhile we may 
protest against the implied sneer, in speaking of Lorinus, at 
‘learned commentaries,’ It is inconsistent with the author’s 
own indisputable claims to scholarship and learning of the 
highest range; and the famous retort has not lost its point, that 
if God is not served by human learning, still less is He honoured 
by human ignorance. 

It is the more to be regretted that Mr. Neale has not thought 
fit to undertake the task of showing how various versions may 
be made, in many cases, to throw light upon each other, because 
he is undoubtedly possessed of many gifts which would be 
indispensable for success in this attempt. No one, for example, 
has apprehended more clearly than he, that the deep and myste- 
rious truths involved in these inspired poems are, so to say, 
many-sided ; that you may have fathomed one or more of their 
undoubted meanings and applications, and yet that there may 
be other meanings and applications, equally certain and equally 
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edifying, of which you have never dreamed. Quot verba, tot 
mysteria. As Socrates is reported to have said of the obscurities 
of Heraclitus,—a@ pév cuvixa, yevvaia’ olpat 82, wal & pi) 
cuvijcas mAnv Anriov yé Twos Seitar KoXvpBntod. This is true 
generally of Holy Scripture, but of no part of it more particu- 
larly than the Psalter; and it is one of the great benefits and 
rewards of the humble study of the written Word, that the 
more one reads it and meditates upon it in a right spirit, the 
more insight is bestowed into the deep things of God. 

And this is one reason why no one need be distressed at the 
obscure, and even sometimes the wholly unintelligible, passages 
in the Psalter of our daily use. No version can be without 
such difficulties, and, indeed, the original Hebrew itself is full 
of them. The familiar phrases of the Prayer-book as they 
recur become invested to the mind with a traditional meaning, 
which may often be imperfect, and always inadequate, and yet 
never a fruitless one. And who does not remember, in his own 
experience, how many a dark clause or sentence has been 
irradiated by a sudden light, as some personal or accidental 
application has struck out a new meaning for it? It is most 
earnestly to be hoped that no well-meant attempt will ever be 
made to reform the language or the sense of our English Litur- 
gical Psalter. Let it remain in its noble integrity, as the sub- 
stratum on which we may raise any pile we choose of exegetical 
and illustrative learning. It is a good sign that the Plain Com- 
‘mentary, published some years ago, and the Commentary we are 
now reviewing, have both adopted the Prayer-book text, and 
thus may indirectly help to secure to us in perpetuity the 
enjoyment of this national treasure. 

It is not to be denied that a prosaic translation, even if it be 
nearer to the Hebrew original, is far inferior in this point of 
view to so vigorous and poetical a version as that in our Prayer- 
“book. Dathe’s modern Latin rendering is ludicrously tame 
and ineffective by the side of the Vulgate. The tendency of all 
modern versions of this literal class is to exclude any but one 
superficial prima facie meaning: though nothing, we are sure, 
can so effectually succeed in this lowering process as a metrical 
version, such as that by Tate and Brady, which is still allowed 
to hold its ground in too many places among us. When the 
thoughts of the Psalter are so disguised and vulgarized and 
eviscerated that it would be impossible for S. Augustine himself 
to say, in his usual formula, ‘ This breathes wholly of Christ,’ 
we may be sure, that whatever be the literal accuracy, the spirit 
has evaporated. Let us be thankful that we retain for our 
daily devotional use a version which is patient of more than its 
primary and superficial meaning, and upon which we may build 
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up all the spiritual associations which the Church of God in 
eighteen centuries has accumulated round the Psalter. 

t has always struck us, if we may be pardoned for the illus- 
tration, that a Hebrew parallelism from the Psalter, in its 
original language, might be compared to a solid group of sculp- 
ture in contrast to a mere pictorial delineation as an exponent 
of thought. Other languages, ancient and modern, will express, 
with more or less accuracy, a certain idea; and it is their ver 
glory that they may be made so perspicuous as to exclude all 
indefinite or secondary meanings. And so a superficial picture, 
for example, conveys one, and only one, general thought to the 
mind. But sculpture is different: you may view a statue from 
all sides, from a hundred different points of view, and under 
every possible variety of light and shade. There is no exhaust- 
ing the impressions it may convey to the mind. Just so is it 
with a Hebrew sentence. Each word is, so to say, a monument. 
Observe how it is built up from its root, and how perfect and 
self-contained it is in its finished form, with affixes and suffixes, 
and all the other apparatus of Semitic grammar. And then 
mark the subtle relation of word to word in the clause, and how 
each is affected by the combination. It is no wonder that many 
have thought that the sacred language was a Divinely organized 
medium for presenting heavenly truths to man’s mind in a 
manner not altogether unsuited to the attributes of such a reve- 
lation. The: truths themselves are unfathomable, many-sided, 
and most mysterious in their mutual relation; and the Hebrew 
has sometimes seemed to us to contain them in block,—so to 
say,—as if they might be approached physically from many 
points, and presented to the eye under infinite combinations of 
lights and groupings. See, for instance, in how many ways 
many a Hebrew sentence will bear translation into other 
tongues; each, perhaps, expressing some view of the truth con- 
tained, but none of them exhausting it. Certainly, the Church 
has never yet, we believe, entered upon the fulness of its in. 
heritance in the Hebrew Psalter; and there is here a field in 
which—whatever may be the assaults of neology or rationalistic 
scholarship upon the language of the Old Testament—a faithful 
and religious criticism may do good service to the truth. We 
are sure that any one who aims, as Mr, Neale has done, at dis- 
covering the mystical meaning of Holy Scripture, would do 
well to explore the, as yet, scarcely opened mine of Hebrew 
philology. The Septuagint and Vulgate versions do but reflect 
a part of the radiance of the original; and it is impossible not 
to wonder sometimes what S. Augustine would have made of 
the Psalter, had he known it in the sacred language in which its 
inspired songs were first uttered. 

NO. CVIII.—N.8. T 
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This is a digression, but one not irrelevant to our subject. 
The common and obvious objections to the mystical interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture are admirably discussed and replied to 
in Mr. Neale’s Third Dissertation, of which we have already 
made some mention. He quotes some of the jejune remarks of 
Scott the ‘commentator’ on the subject, in which that over- 
rated writer considers it at once dangerous and ridiculous to 
attempt to ‘discover Gospel mysteries’ in the Old Testament 
generally ; and thus contrasts the two rival schools:— 


‘The mystical interpretation of Scripture, as every one will allow, is the 
distinguishing mark of difference between ancient and modern commenta- 
tors. To the former it was the very life, marrow, essence of God’s Word,— 
the kernel, of which the literal exposition was the shell,—the jewel, to 
which the outside and verbal signification formed the shrine ; by the latter 
it has almost universally been held in equal contempt and abhorrence ; it 
has been affirmed to be the art of involving everything in uncertainty ; to 
take away all fixedness of meaning; to turn Scripture into a repository 
= we fancies; to be subversive of all exactitude, and fatal to all 

ruth, 

In his argument against the literalists, Mr. Neale first shows, 
that prima facie the Old Testament, by the minute details which 
are given in particular cases, invites the belief that it must have 
an esoteric as well as an exoteric meaning: and then he urges 
that the quotations and applications of the Old Testament in 
the New are invariably of this kind. This is thoroughly and 
very strikingly done; but we may make two remarks on it. In 
the first place, it is unwise in our opinion to disparage literal 
accuracy because the literalists as a rule have never gone beyond 
that stage. There is no reason that those who love to dwell on 
the spiritual mysteries of Scripture should be careless of the 
letter. Secondly, it is very true, that the general style of scrip- 
tural interpretation prevalent in our Lord’s time among the 
Jews was highly mystical, and the fact has its great value. But 
then it would have been well to enter a protest against the 
absurd extreme to which it was carried. ithout some such 
caution, people might reasonably hesitate to accept as desirable 
the follies of the Talmud and Cabala. And the same moderation 
is necessary when we advance from the New Testament to the 
writings of the Isapostolic men. §S, Barnabas and S. Hermas 
are witnesses that Holy Scripture may allowably and most 
— be interpreted mystically. But then their readers 

now that some of their illustrations are farfetched in the 
extreme, and are erroneous in matters of fact. Happily, we are 
not bound to believe in the existence of the phoenix, nor in the 
assertion that the hyena changes its sex year by year. So again, 
every one must allow that the numerical symbolism of the 
patristic writers is often carried to excess: and a casual disclaimer 
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which we find in a note to Psalm xxix.—‘ Of these numbers, 
‘I would say with Lorinus, Equidem non istis arithmeticis 
‘ mysteriis magnopere delector,—might well have found its 
formal place in the text of this Third Dissertation. Mr. Neale 
would have strengthened his argument by showing that he was 
alive to the great danger of pushing mystical interpretation too 
far. ‘ Which things are an allegory.’ Here we have, no doubt, a 
justification, and something more than a justification, of mystical 
interpretation. But then every one knows that no parable or 
allegory must be strained beyond a certain point. Mr. Neale’s 
own good taste has preserved him from overstepping the bounds 
of moderation in most cases ; but he has not formally considered 
the limits within which it is permissible to indulge in these 
speculations. S. Augustine himself must occasionally be charged 
with exaggeration and fancifulness; as Mr. Neale himself seems 
almost to grant in noticing that Father’s exposition of the 
Thirty-fourth Psalm. And further on, upon verse 3 of the 
same Psalm, he alludes to ‘the wonderful coarseness of S. 
Augustine’s illustration’ of the passage,—which is not, how- 
ever, the exact phrase that we should ourselves use in this case. 
But he goes on to remark, with great truth, ‘ How impossible it 
‘is that any, even the most excellent, of the commentators of 
‘ past ages should altogether satisfy the need of the present 
‘ generation.’ 

Applying the general principle of mystical interpretation for 
which he has contended to one or two illustrative points, Mr. 
Neale engages in a remerkably interesting inquiry into the 
scriptural use of the words Sion and Jerusalem. He shows 
pretty conclusively, we think, though not without exceptions, 
that Jerusalem, ‘the Vision of Peace,’ is appropriated to the 
Church triumphant, while Sion, ‘ Expectation,’ is used of the 
Church militant, This idea is wrought out with great ingenuity, 
and is exemplified by very numerous instances from the prophet 
Isaiah as well as the Psalter. We must not, however, be sup- 
posed to accept Mr. Neale’s date, following S. Athanasius of old, 
and (we may add) Rudiger among moderns, of Psalm lxxix.— 
in which the use of Sion and Jerusalem cannot be reconciled 
with his hypothesis,—as being of the times of the Maccabees. 
There can be little doubt, we think, that though not a Psalm of 
the great Asaph, as its title seems to say, it is of the time of the 
Chaldean conquest, of Jerusalem and destruction of the Temple. 
We think our author might have made more than he has done 
of the next point upon which he enlarges—the taking of the 
expression ‘the word’ throughout the Psalter to mean ‘the 
Incarnate Word.’ And he does not seem to be aware of a fact 
that would have strengthened his argument, viz. that the Chaldee 
tT 2 
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Targum of Jonathan frequently uses the term ‘The Word 
of the Lord,’—" 71°1°7)—the coessential and consubstantial 
AOTOS, as the correlative or translation of Adonat, or even of the 
Incommunicable Name, throughout the Psalter.' The Disserta- 
tion concludes with a notice of every quotation from the Psalter 
in the New Testament; a most useful and interesting under- 
taking, which throws a flood of light on the proper interpre- 
tation of the more ancient records, from which, to a Christian, 
there is no appeal. And then repeating his disclaimer of origi- 
nality in the mystical expositions which he has brought together, 
our author concludes thus :— 


‘I claim nothing but the r thread on which the pearls are strung. 
To collect them has been the happy work of many years,—work which has 
consoled me in trial, added happiness to prosperity, afforded a theme of 
profitable conversation with dear friends, furnished the subject-matter for 
numerous sermons. I pray God to accept it as an offering to the treasury 
of his Church ; and to give that system, if it be his will, favour in the eyes 
of scriptural students which [ know to be the only method by which his 
own, be it declaration or command, can be fully acted out, épevvare rds 
ypapas ...kat EKEINAI EISIN AI MAPTYPOYSAI TIEPI EMOY,’ 


It now only remains for us to examine the actual commentary 
itself, or rather, which is all that our limits will allow, some 
few passages which have most struck us on perusing the volume. 
And first we must observe, that to an ordinary modern Biblical 
critic, it is very like going into a strange world to be thus 
transported into so completely a medieval atmosphere. On the 
threshold one must bid adieu to the Masora and the Targum, 
to Walton, Kennicott, and De Rossi, Kimchi and Jarchi and 
Aben Ezra withdraw in company with Tremellius and Arias 
Montanus. Venema and Rosenmiiller, Lengerke and Vaihinger, 
Hitzig and Hupfeld, Tholuck and Hengstenberg, Horne and 
Horsley, might as well never have lived or written, so far as 
this commentary is concerned. Our ¢deal commentary would 
ignore no branch of exegetical literature; but it is fair to say 
that Mr, Neale deliberately foregoes all help from modern 
criticism. The temptation, however, has sometimes been too 
strong for him: and an occasional side-blow at Calvinian heresy, 
or even an allusion here and there to later controversies, are some- 
what out of place in a work which professedly takes us back 
into the devotional atmosphere of the middle ages. 

The method of the commentary is as follows:—Each Psalm 
begins with an argument, borrowed from various sources, Then 
follows a notice of the various liturgical uses in which the Psalm 
occurs; and then the several Antiphons which have been applied 





1 See the Targum on Psalm xxxyii. 17, and Psalm lvi. 4, and Castell. in Lex. 
Heptagl. in voce. 
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to it. Next, each verse, or group of verses, of the text is 
followed by a running exposition: and finally, a selection of 
collects is added to each Psalm, embodying its tropological 
application. This idea, which is a very good one, is not 
together original. Raynerius Snoygoudanus, for example, 
concludes his paraphrase of each Psalm in the same way. 

The Second Psalm, as one of the great Messianic Psalms, first 
arrests us. It is strange that the extraordinary dramatic force 
of this sublime composition has not made more impression on 
the author. He barely notices the changes of person as men- 
tioned by Venerable Bede, but that is all. Is it not probable, 
we may ask, that in the Temple service the several characters 
of this Psalm were sustained by different choirs? This must 
have been the case for instance in the Twenty-fourth Psalm: 
and it is very likely that a similar method of recitation was in 
use here. It has always seemed to us that the striking difference 
of style between the calm flow of Psalm i. and the dramatic 
fire of Psalm ii. was decisive of the controversy as to whether 
these two Psalms are really distinct, or whether they ought to 
form one composition. It is evident, from S. Paul’s quotation 
of a verse from our present Second Psalm in the synagogue of 
Antioch in Pisidia as being év te tpoTw adyy, that in the times 
of the Second Temple they were regarded as one poem. But the 
internal evidence seems to us to be wholly against the supposi- 
tion. Mr. Neale’s interpretation of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
verses of this Psalm is decidedly inadequate. In the former, for 
instance, he does not call his reader’s attention to the magnificent 
anthropomorphic expression of the Divine contempt as laughter 
and derision, which is paralleled in the Fifty-ninth Psalm. In 
verse 6, the commentator, following Ayguan, has quite missed 
the true meaning of the word PNM, by taking it as ‘ the law,’ with 
our Prayer-book version. It is impossible not to say that his 
exposition of this is irrelevant verbiage—too often the resource 
of a commentator in difficulties. It is better to take the 
word as ‘the decree,’ with our Bible version and the LXX.; 
and to conclude, with the Rabbins, that some special and autho- 
ritative prophetic declaration of God is here meant. And such 
a decree, by the mouth of Nathan, may be found in 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
in which the remarkable words occur, ‘ I will be to him a father, 
and he shall be to me a son.’ (Comp. 1 Chron. xvii. 13, 
xxii. 10, xxviii. 6.) No one but the barest literalist will in the 
face of S. Paul (Heb. i. 5) contend that this Nathanic prophecy 
was fulfilled in any son of David except Him who was also 
David’s Lord: and the connexion of the prophecy with the 
Psalm seems to us to throw a flood of light on the passage 
in question. Nothing, again, can be more disappointing than 
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the timid reference to the Resurrection in explanation of the 
words, ‘ This day have I begotten thee.’ Here again S. Paul 
himself points to the truest interpretation. But we have a still 
graver complaint to make against the exposition of the twelfth 
verse, Kiss the Son, &c. It is true that none of the ancient 
versions, except the Syriac, give the true import of the principal 
word 12; but as we have ‘the Son’ in both our English 
versions, there is little excuse for so important a passage being 
altogether passed over in silence. We need not inquire here at 
large how the true sense of the verse was lost by the Alex- 
andrine translators. The ingenious suggestion of Cappellus, that 
the present reading acde/as is a corruption from wacdds, is almost 
negatived by the fact, that the Italic, Ethiopic, and Arabic ver- 
sions all read ‘discipline ;’ and it is difficult to imagine that the 
error crept in before any of these translations from the Greek 
were made. And, again, the Targum reads doctrina. The Syrian 
translator was probably led by his own Aramzan dialect to per- 
ceive the proper meaning of the word Bar; but it is singular 
that none of the ancients seem to have perceived the necessity 
of a concrete instead of an abstract noun to make sense in this 
verse without an ellipsis. 

We make our next pause at the Eighth Psalm. We are 
scarcely satisfied with Mr. Neale’s treatment of the titles here 
or elsewhere; and he has failed apparently to see from the 
internal evidence of this exquisite poem that there is a strong 

resumption for its having been written in a moonlight night. 

his, however, has escaped the ritualists in arranging the Psalter 
for devotional use, and yet this might have been very beautifully 
‘brought out in connexion with a hint from 8. Gregory, quoted 
by our author, in which the Psalm is applied to the Son of 
David himself when watching in prayer all night upon the 
mountain; of which vigil his human ancestor’s watching his 
flock by night in the fields of Bethlehem might well have been 
atype. Mr. Neale seems to conclude that the title of this, as 
of so many other Psalms in which the word occurs, is to be 
understood ‘To the supreme.’ But there is little doubt that 
our own version’s rendering, To the Chief Musician, or the Pre- 
centor, is substantially the right one: which may be reconciled 
with the 7 vexorro@ of Aquila and the Victor? of S. Jerome’s 
translation from the Hebrew by the recollection that the chief 
rank among the musicians of the Temple Service may have been 
adjudged by competition. The ‘in finem’ and eis 7d rédos of the 
Italic and Alexandrine versions are no doubt erroneous, and 
result from taking a wrong Hebrew root. The words ‘upon 
Gittith’ will always be a crux to commentators, as to which 
opinions may fairly differ. We incline ourselves to the belief 
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that it means on the Gittite lute, and that there is no reference 
whatever to the winepress. 

The Twenty-second Psalm is another one which taxes a com- 
mentator’s powers to the utmost. First, there is the difficulty of 
its title, ‘To the precentor, on [or according to] the hart of the 
dawn.’ Mr. Neale declines to choose between the various render- 
ings, and translates them all indifferently. If the most obvious 
meaning be adopted, that these words merely mean the chant or 
melody to which the poem was to be sung, there is no difficulty 
in taking the plain translation of the words without seeking for 
further mystery. In translating the words of the LXX. and the 
Vulgate, avriA7j ews and susceptione, Mr. Neale has chosen the 
sense ‘undertaking.’ But is it not better to understand it of 
‘aid’ or ‘support,’ agreeably to the rendering of the same noun 
in verse 19 of the Psalm? 

Upon the first verse of this Psalm, so precious to Christian 
ears, and so familiar to us in the untranslated form in which 
those words as used by our Lord from the cross are given in the 
Gospels, Mr. Neale does not remark that the vernacular Chaldee 
verb, and not the actual word of the Hebrew text, was used by 
our Saviour. But he gives a very beautiful tradition from 
Ludolph, that our Lord began this Psalm, as we know, in His 
Crucifixion, and repeated it, and those that follow it, in succession 
till He reached the sixth verse of the Thirty-first Psalm, when 
He yielded up the ghost, The whole of the commentary on 
this Psalm is, for depth and fulness, wonderfully superior to the 
rather meagre treatment of the Second Psalm, of which we have 
been speaking. The seventeenth verse of this Psalm (Prayer- 
book version) is, as is well known, one of the most vexed questions 
of the Psalter. Mr. Neale ignores the controversy altogether; and 
we are not disposed to waste time on the late Rabbinical figment 
by which it has been attempted to get rid of this marvellous 
prediction of the details of the Passion. It is one of the least 
agreeable, though most necessary, duties of criticism to guard 
so precious a text as this against the assaults of Jewish or 
Rationalistic foes. 

In Psalm xxv., the first of the seven alphabetic or acrostic 
Psalms, it is a bold thing to follow Horsley’s rash example of 
making a conjectural alteration of the Hebrew in verse 18, in 
order to substitute a Koph for a Resh as the initial letter. And 
Mr. Neale oddly recommends his new verb as being ‘the 
neatest word.’ Houbigant and Kennicott propose a better word 
than this. It is, however, quite unnecessary to labour to make 
the acrostic perfect; for perfect accuracy was not required in 
the earlier forms of this artificial kind of poetry. For example, 
the Beth, Vau, and Koph verses are altogether absent from 
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the present Psalm, and after the final Thau there occuts 
a second Fe stanza— peculiarities which Mr. Neale has not 
pointed out. 

The following Psalm, the Twenty-sixth of the Hebrew and 
English, but the Twenty-fifth of the Greek and Latin versions, 
is attributed by the heading of the Syriac translator to the time 
of David's exile. We fully agree with Mr. Neale in thinking, 
that on the contrary it is to be referred to the very early part 
of his life, and so to be classed with the Eighth and Twenty- 
third Psalms. Though it must be admitted, that the reference 
in the body of the Psalm to the temple and altar of God and its 
solemn service rather militates against a date antecedent to the 
consecration of Mount Sion by the Divine occupation, 

Though not altogether consistently with his professed prin- 
ciple, Mr. Neale, as he advances in his commentary, seems to 
enter more freely into critical discussions. And the skill with 
which he does so makes us the more regret that he has not more 
often given us the advantage of his scholarship. Thus in Psalm 
xxvii. 3, it has often been questioned to what to refer the pro- 
noun in the words ‘in ¢his will I be confident,’ which occur in 
our Bible version, though the passage is obscured in the earlier 
English translation. In the text of his commentary our author 
evades the difficulty, and covers, by a skilful artifice, the per- 
plexity in a very eloquent though irrelevant declamation. But 


in a note he proposes to make the word N13 depend on the noun 


mand preceding. In this he errs with Cocceius and Venema, 
and almost all the modern German critics, including Rosenmiiller 
and Hengstenberg, though also with our own Horsley, against 
the general opinion of all scholars, as well Jewish as Christian, 
before the fifteenth century. We do not deny that both NNt2 
and M12, standing separately, might idiomatically be taken as 
this theory requires, viz. ‘ Even in these circumstances will I be 
confident ;’ but when these words are in conjunction, the first 
must grammatically mean to express the object of confidence. 
The gender of the pronoun need be no difficulty in Hebrew, 
in which the feminine is often used as the neuter is in Latin or 
Greek, And §. Augustine, though perplexed by this gramma- 
tical irregularity, interprets the clause most accurately, where 
he says, Si exurgat in me bellum in hance ego sperabo. In 
quam? Unam, inquit, petit a Domino. Feminino genere appellavit 
— beneficium, tanquam diceret, Unam petitionem.... 
anc {hanc petitionem] requiram. 

Leaving criticism for a while, we now select for quotation the 
entire commentary on verse 2 of the Twenty-eighth Psalm, as 
it is, upon the whole, a very fair specimen of the style and 
method of the book. ‘The passage from Gerhohus is so remark- 
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able, that our readers will thank us for setting it before them; 
and, as Mr. Neale observes, it most amply vindicates him from 
the charge of Monophysitism which has been brought against 
him. It would not be fair to omit the scholastic speculation at 
the end of the extract. 


‘ “ Hear the voice of my;humble petitions, when I ery unto thee : when 
I hold up my hands towards the mercy-seat of thy holy temple.” 

‘ And what was the time when our Lord’s hands were thus held up, save 
those most holy hours in which He hung upon the Cross? The voice of My 
humble petitions, in the plural, not the singular; for we may piously believe, 
as Dionysius says, that though only one intercession of our Lord is men- 
tioned, yet never did He pray so earnestly and so lovingly for the salvation 
of the world as in the time of the world’s evening sacrifice. Hear the 
voice. Itis as if He said, “I, Who kept silence before Pontius Pilate, before 
Annas, before Caiaphas,—I, Who replied never a word to the accusation of 
the false witnesses,—I now ery unto Thee, O My Father, Who canst hear the 
supplication of the heart as well as the voice of the mouth.’ Towards the 
mercy-seat of thy holy temple. For so indeed they were stretched out to that 
holy temple which is in heaven. But there was also a holy temple then being 
ste to dissolution, and by its very reduction becoming the mercy-seat ; 
that — which, being destroyed, was to be raised again in three days. 
The words of Gerhohus are so striking, that I may well quote them entire : 
“TI, the assumed Human Nature, will cry unto Thee, O Lord: Thou art My 
Deity, in which I, the Son of David, am the Son of God, equally as the 
Father and the Holy Ghost are God: Thou art My Deity, and since Thou 
art the Word of the Father, keep not silence from Me,—from Me, the 
Human Nature, which Thou, O Word, didst personally unite to Thyself. 
By the voice of My Blood, crying from the ground, do Thou, O Word, so 
speak as to be heard even in hell, when My soul shall descend thither: 
make manifest that I am not like them that go down into the pit, from 
the weight of original, or the guilt of actual sin. For I, untainted by any 
sin, shall so be ‘ free among the dead,’ that I also shall be able to deliver 
others thence, and to insult even death itself, saying, ‘O death, where is 
thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory?’” And the tradition is, that 
as it was commanded the Jews, in whatever part of the earth they should 
be, to pray towards the temple at Jerusalem,—as we find Daniel praying 
towards the place where that temple stood,—so the Cross was set up in 
such a manner, that our Lord’s dying eyes rested on that same temple in 
which He had so often taught, but the worship of which He had come to 
abolish. S. Augustine takes it yet in another sense, as if the Lord said, 
“While I am crucified for those who by My death shall become Thy holy 
temple.” They notice on this verse how very rarely Christ prayed for any 
individual. ere is the exception addressed to Peter, “I have prayed for 
thee, that thy faith fail not ;” but that is hardly an exception, because in 
Peter He interceded for the other Apostles, as the very conclusion of that 
sentence shows: “ When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
Hence they take occasion to discuss the curious question,—whether the 
same prayer, if offered for one friend, has more value than it would have 
for each of three friends, if offered for them. And, notwithstanding the 
authority of S. Thomas Aquinas, the greater number of the schoolmen 
answer, that such is the virtue of charity, that each of the three is as 
much benefited as one would have been. Nay, they go further, and affirm, 
that if we pray for one person, our prayers are equally effectual for all 
those who are in the same condition as himself, whether they mention him 
or not; which they illustrate by the simile, that if you light a candle for 
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the benefit of a rich man sitting in his hall, it equally illuminates all those 
who are in the same chamber. S. Albertus says, neatly enough, that in 
these verses we have the model of all prayer: firstly, the oratio ; secondly, 
the ratio.’ 

The very curious insertion of ‘ young rams,’ ‘ filios arietum,’ 
in verse 1 of Psalm xxix. in the Septuagint and all the danghter 
versions—adopted also by S. Jerome in his translation from the 
Hebrew—has been passed over unnoticed in the present com- 


mentary. It is probable that bx ‘God’ and ba ‘a ram’ 
having the same root, viods xpidv, in the accusative, was, in 
very early times, added as a marginal alternative for D"?8 23, 
and then became admitted into the text with the repetition of 
‘ Bring unto the Lord,’ so turning the Hebrew distich into a 
tristich in Greek. We fear that the mystical exposition of the 
‘young rams’ must fall to the ground. The suggestion that 
this Psalm, so remarkable for its description of the effects of a 
storm, was composed during an equinoctial tornado at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, is far from improbable. Mr. Neale well ob- 
serves, that the month of Tizri (August, September) must often 
have been accompanied by hurricanes, and he quotes, very 
appositely, Ezra x. 9, ‘ All the people sat in the street of the 
‘house of God, trembling because of this matter, and for the 
* great rain.’ 

Psalm xxxii. has a verse (the fourth) in which all the ancient 
versions have gone widely astray from the original. Mr. Neale 
notices the variations, and quotes the corrections of Symmachus 
and Aquila, striving to make a better sense of the Greek. The 
error seems to have arisen from the LXX. having taken the 


first letter of “1? for the prefixed preposition instead of part of 
the radical word, and then reading YP as though it were ['P ‘a 
thorn.’ It is curious enough that these wide deviations do not 
materially alter the sense of the passage. 

We will make room for one more criticism, which, though 
too audacious to be admitted, has an interest of its own, to our 
author’s mind, as having been adopted (if we rightly understand 
the marginal note) by Dr. Mason Good. If there can be one 
thing more certain than another, it is, that in-verse 3 of 
Psalm xxxv. ‘ Stop the way’ is a right translation of the word 
there used. ‘But we will rather take it,’ says Mr. Neale, 
* Bring forth the spear and the bowstring” And he defends this 
by the usual argument, that as two defensive arms have been 
named before, so two offensive weapons are needed here by the 
parallelism. He adds, ‘Here the Arabic ¢,,, which means 


* nerve, or string, comes in very well; and so we may translate 
* it bowstring.’ But if 73D) is to be taken as a noun instead of 
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a verb, it would surely be better to translate it, with J. D. 
Michaelis, ‘ battle-axe ’"—the Herodotean odyapis of the Persians 
and Scythians. We do not know where Mr. Neale finds his 
Arabic skr for ‘bowstring.’ Golius does not give this sense, 
but, as might be expected, c/ausit and the cognate meanings. 
In the Psalms (see xi. 2, xxii. 13) the word for ‘ bowstring’ 
comes from the root J, and the Arabic correlative is 35 We 


find indeed under 4, the meanings tetendit and nervi arcus, 


but this is not the word which Mr. Neale has given. In 
Persic, as J. D. Michaelis points out, skr means longis spiculis 
erinaceus, that is, ‘a hedgehog ;’ and others have remarked that 
the Armenian word sacr also points to the origin of the Greek 
cdyapis. If, therefore, it is thought that: a noun is needed 
here, it would be better to take it as a lance or battle-axe or 
‘partizan,’ instead of a bowstring. But we have little doubt 
that ‘Stop the way’ is the right meaning. 

In the further volumes of this Commentary, which we hope 
before long to receive from the press, we trust that some of our 
friendly hints may be taken, and that the author will add to its 
many merits a more consistent regard to the exact translation 
of the original Hebrew. We are not sure that we should not 
have counselled in some cases a greater reserve in borrowing 
certain mystical expositions than he has thought it good to 
adopt. It is probable, however, that most of those who read 
this volume with any other than an unfriendly intention will be 
prepared, by preliminary study, for properly understanding it. 
To such it will be, we do not doubt, deeply instructive. To 
some minds the mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture has 
a special fascination ; and the poor and unlearned in particular 
are greatly attracted by it, when it is brought home to their 
understanding. The writer of this notice, after preaching from 
a text in the Old Testament on one occasion, was specially 
thanked by one of his hearers for ‘having shown him Christ 
where he had never seen Him before.’ But we cannot but 
insist on the necessity of discretion and moderation in so 
handling Holy Scripture. It would have been well had Mr. 
Neale more consistently followed the excellent rule which he 
lays down in one place in these words: ‘I do not dwell on 
‘ these interpretations, however ingenious and however beau- 
‘ tiful, based as they are on so manifestly untenable an inter- 
‘ pretation.’ He adds, ‘ Such is the sense which the Church has 
‘ usually attached to the words; and it would have been unpar- 
‘ donable—let that sense be as ungrammatical as it may—to pass 
* it over.’ 

That there is a certain latent humour and playfulness in much 
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of the mystical interpretation to be found in the fathers and 
medieval writers we have long been certain. It was the 
tendency of the system, and may be compared to many of the 
absurd speculations of the schoolmen, which they pursued with 
a kind of mock gravity, as though they were quite sensible of 
the ridiculous aspect of their argument. We suspect Mr. Neale 
of the same quality when we find him speaking of the ‘ holy 
ingenuity’ of the authors whom he quotes. And in like manner 
we must take his citation, under Psalm xxv., of a most pre- 
posterous application of the fourth verse to his own individual 
trials by his great authority, Gerhohus. After playing upon the 
idea of the cock that crew for S. Peter’s warning, and calling 
Pope Lucius his ‘morning cock,’ that writer proceeds,—‘ For 
‘unless I had been defended by the Pontiffs of the Apostolic 
‘ See, or by some other intelligent cocks, I should have been 
‘ long ago proscribed by the Simoniacs and Nicolaitans.’ 

In conclusion, it is impossible not to be struck with the wide 
knowledge of Scripture and the theological ability displayed in 
this commentary. We could have quoted hundreds of passages 
full of felicitous suggestions and profound thought. And the 
author has brought to his task the resources of most varied and 
extensive learning, ancient and modern. To the clergy the 
work will be more especially useful, and for them it is chiefly 
intended. It will open to many among them, we are sure, a 
thoroughly new view of inspiration. And numbers will owe it 
to this book, that they will sing their daily Psalms ‘ with the 
understanding also.’ That some such aid was much wanted 
none will doubt; and we are truly rejoiced that it has now been 
afforded. For we can make these words of an old writer our 
own :—‘ Non intellectos psalmos indies deblaterare et in choro 
fidelium reboare vanum et ridiculum zstimavi.’ 
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Art. III.—1. What is Revelation? A Series of Sermons on the 
Epiphany ; to which are added, Letters to a Student of Theology 
on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel. By the Rev. Fre- 
pERIcK Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co.; and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 1859. 


2. A Letter to the Reverend F. D. Maurice, on some Points sug- 
ested by his recent Criticism of Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 
$y the Rev. C. P. Curetren, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel College, Oxford. London: John W. Parker & Son, 
West Strand. 1859. 


3. An Examination of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the 
Bampton Lectures of 1858. By the Lecturer. London: John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 1859. 


Ir was not to be expected that the Bampton Lectures of 1858 
should soon pass into the oblivion into which the former volumes 
of the Series have, for the most part, fallen. The previously 
obtained and well merited reputation of their author, the success 
which they had achieved in the University pulpit, the meta- 
— style adopted—unusual even before the learned assem- 
ly to which they were addressed—the attempt, for the first time 
systematically made, to carry the war into the enemy’s camp— 
and the startling exhibitions Rationalism had recently made, 
both of its strength and its weakness, its audacity and its shal- 
lowness—all contributed to ensure a wide dissemination of Mr. 
Mansel’s views amongst the many, as well as a careful attention 
to them on the part of philosophic readers. Books of a popular 
kind have undoubtedly attained a much wider reputation, but 
few works of the present century, perhaps, have attracted so 
large an amount of criticism from writers competent to deal 
with the questions on which they treat. Scarcely one of the 
many Reviews, monthly and quarterly, possessing any reputa- 
tion, has omitted to notice it, with the remarkable exception of 
two contemporaries, who, in years past, were supposed to occup 
and employ all the critical talent the country could boast of. it 
is no part of our province to offer criticisms upon the critical 
notices of our contemporaries, but we may be permitted to 
observe, that nearly every notice, whether favourable or 
unfavourable, of Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, has been 
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written in a gentlemanly style. Many of them have been cha- 
racterized by zeal for religious truth, most for calm and philo- 
sophic treatment of their subject ; and though there is a remark- 
able amount of mistake and misconception in some, yet all, even 
down to the author of the notices in the ‘ Christian Observer,’— 
an intelligent writer, who seems tied down to the Shibboleths 
of his party—exhibit considerable ability, and have thrown 
out valuable suggestions. Mr. Mansel has wisely, we think, 
departed from the usual practice, and in the preface to his third 
edition, has replied to some of the remarks of his reviewers ; 
and, in the fourth edition, has added some further observations 
upon criticisms which had been made subsequently to the 
appearance of the third. On both sides, the controversy has 
been conducted with propriety and decorum. ‘To Mr. Mansel 
himself the criticisms have been of some advantage, because they 
have afforded him the opportunity of explaining more at length 
passages which had been misinterpreted. ‘The subject of the 
Lectures, and the abstract nature of the arguments which the 
author was compelled to adduce, in refutation of different schemes 
of Rationalism, necessarily involved considerable obscurity ; and 
though Mr. Mansel’s style is particularly clear and unem- 
barrassed, many of his critics had misunderstood him, whilst 
some had misrepresented him on important points. Indeed, it 
was impossible it should be otherwise. Critics or reviewers are 
not always profound metaphysicians; and even those writers 
who unite depth of thought with acuteness of perception, bring 
to the investigation of a subject so different a style of training 
and education, such divergent views, and feelings open to such 
various influences, as to render it very difficult to find any com- 
mon ground on which to meet. The very terms used by the 
disputants frequently exhibit such unavoidable fluctuations of 
meaning, that though every step of the argument is carefully 
watched, it is next to impossible to say where the fallacy lies, 
or where the disputants begin to differ; and either party is 
obliged to look to the conclusions arrived at, to help him to 
understand the processes from which they seem to emerge. Let 
it not be thought that we mean to represent the issue between 
Mr. Mansel and his opponents as a mere war of words, and a dis- 
pute about terms. The importance of the conclusions at which 
they respectively arrive, and the contradictory nature of those 
conclusions, quite cut away the ground from any such shallow 
attempts at compromise. Our readers will remember, or if they 
do not remember, we take the liberty of referring them to our 
article on the subject, which appeared in our April number last 
year. We then did what we could to render Mr. Mansel’s 
views intelligible to the student, and explained how far we went 
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along with him, and as nearly as possible at what point, and on 
what grounds, we found ourselves parting company with him. 
The publications whose titles are placed at the head of this 
article have, with the exception of a few remarks in Mr. 
Chretien’s Letter, added nothing of any value to the discussion; 
and we have not placed them there for the purpose of making a 
peg on which to hang any further defence of, or attack upon, Mr. 
Mansel’s position; though, in our remarks upon Mr. Chretien’s 
Letter, we shall have something to say incidentally upon the 
main subject under discussion. Our principal object is to give 
our readers some account of Mr. Maurice’s answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What is Revelation?’ with its appended ‘ Letters to a 
Student of Theology.’ Such notice is not indeed due to a 
publication which in an intellectual point of view is not worthy 
of its author’s reputation; neither do we consider that we owe 
it to Mr. Maurice’s character for zeal and earnestness in religion, 
to expose such transparent fallacies, and such misrepresenta- 
tions as characterize his book from beginning to end; but we are 
anxious to exhibit, for the benefit of English readers, what is 
the real position of Rationalism, what its strength, and what its 
weakness is; what is the intellectual calibre of its principal 
supporters, and what are the arts by which they would enlist 
in their ranks, amongst the indifferent and the irreligious, 
some, who are dazzled by their claims to profound learning, 
and their monopoly of Christian charity. We will not say 
that Mr. Maurice’s book contains a series of misrepresentations 
quite unexampled in the history of philosophical discussion ; 
such vague accusations too much resemble Mr. Maurice’s own 
style of declamation ; but we may venture to assert that we are 
unable to remember any controversy in which there appears 
such a continuous series of misrepresentations, or which contains 
so many instances of the fallacy known to logicians as the tgno- 
ratio elenché, as this volume of ‘ Letters to a Student in Theology.’ 
That the reader may see that this avowal needs not imply that 
our range of reading in philosophical literature is limited within 
narrow bounds, we proceed to lay before him the justification of 
the charge which we have been preferring. 
Before we begin our analysis of Mr. aS volume, let us 
remind our readers that the three leaders of the Rationalistic 
movement, who still remain within the pale of the English 
Church, are Professors Baden Powell, and Jowett, and our 
author—two Oxford Professors, and the Oxford Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. These are the men who redeem the University 
from the charge of apathy and dulness of intellect, which is 
said to have characterized it during the decade of years pre- 
ceding that from which we are just emerging. Mr. Mansel we 
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believe to be a very good specimen of a class of thinkers who 
were then silent, but whose education was gradually going on, 
and who, as we trust, are destined to show which of the two 
sides can boast of the largest proportion of true intellectual 
culture, real comprehensiveness and enlargement of mind, and 
philosophical power. The three writers above-mentioned are, 
as we have said, the principal intellectual exponents of Ration- 
alism. Their singular idiosyncrasies prevent their making 
any combined attack upon the doctrines of the Church, which 
they all of them agree in disparaging. Rationalism presents 
no single point of opposition ; its chief damage being done by 
random attacks made upon different quarters, and its chief 
advantage being that it can comfortably ally itself with world- 
liness and total disbelief. It is not exigeant in what it requires 
of its votaries, and is quite content to ignore, when it cannot 
approve. We have recently had occasion to notice the publica- 
tions of Mr. Baden Powell, and Mr. Jowett, and the former has 
been since more severely handled in a contemporary review, from 
which we hardly expected such an exposure. We noticed how 
little common ground there was between the two Professors, ex- 
cepting that of opposition to the truth; and when we class Mr. 
Maurice with them, we are obliged to add, that neither does he 
possess any other qualification for the place, except the same 


negative one. The Savilian Professor of Geometry disbelieves 
the Old Testament, because he cannot reconcile it with the laws 
of the physical universe. He represents the physical and 
mathematical opposition. Mr. Jowett — away the doctrines 


of the New Testament, on the ground of their not satisfying 
certain mental conditions which he expects them to adapt 
themselves to, and may be said to be the chief representative of 
the metaphysical opponents. Mr. Maurice represents the oppo- 
sition of the Eclectic School. With mathematical science he 
has evidently no acquaintance whatever, neither has he more 
than a general apprehension of moral and metaphysical 
science. His chief characteristic is, that he pares down the 
doctrines of Christianity to meet the doubts and difficulties of 
those with whom he comes in contact. Our readers scarcely 
need to be informed that the principal instance in which this 
tendency appears, is in his adaptation of the doctrine of a future 
state of reward and punishment to the supposed requirements 
of the nineteenth century. We have charged Mr. Maurice 
with an entire ignorance of mathematics ; such ignorance we do 
not of course speak of as a fault, but only as a great misfortune. 
It is, in fact, the key to the interpretation of that extraordinary 
vagueness and inaccuracy which characterize his mind. This in- 
accuracy is displayed first in statements of his own, which are 
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in the main true, or near approximations to truth; and secondly, in 
his remarkable misapprehension of the arguments of those from 
whom he differs. Neither is this all; he frequently mistakes 
the meaning of the commonest words of philosophical language. 
Nay, his inaccuracy shows itself even in his ignorance of ortho- 
graphy. We know not how far the many misprints in bis 
volume may be attributable to the same cause. If he does not 
care to correct the press of his own writing, he ought at least to 
have been careful to copy his antagonist’s assertions correctly. 
It may seem trifling to lay stress on such small matters, but we 
cannot look upon it as a mere accidental circumstance that the 
character of authors, such as Mr. Mansel and Mr. Maurice, are 
consistently preserved even in the most minute particulars. 

With regard to philosophical terms, we will give but one 
instance. The process of elimination is a favourite one with 
Mr. Maurice. The word in its derivation, is simple enough 
one should have thought; few people who know anything of 
Latin would be likely to mistake it; and had Mr. Maurice ever 
reached so far in algebra as simple equations involving two 
unknown quantities, he would have known that it meant 
getting rid of, and driving out the subject to which the word 
is applied. But it is a long word, and Mr. Maurice prefers 
using it, as most newspapers do, in the sense of elicit. It is 
a favourite word, and occurs not only in the volume before us 
(p. 385), but in previous writings of the author, and we believe 
always in the same mistaken sense. To eliminate ideas from 
facts, which he is so fond of talking about, is certainly not Mr. 
Maurice’s intention ; though we think he has been tolerably suc- 
cessful in eliminating much of doctrinal truth from his teaching. 

We have said that Mr. Maurice’s inaccuracy is evidenced, 
both in his own positive statements, and in his misapprehension 
of those of others. With the former we have little or nothing 
to do here. We concern ourselves directly with his mircon- 
ception of Mr. Mansel’s argument, and shall only incidentally 
allude to the other class of misstatements. 

Before we descend to particulars, it may be as well to premise 
that the main argument of the ‘ Letters to the Theological Stu- 
dent,’ is one continued égnoratio elenchi. If it had been the inten- 
tion of the founder of the Bampton Lectures, that there should 
be delivered annually from the pulpit of S. Mary’s a ‘ Summa 
totius Theologiz,’ Mr. Maurice’s observations would have been 
much less wide of the mark than they are, and the electors to 
the lecture would have made a great mistake in choosing such 
a preacher with such a subject. The heads of colleges seem, 
however, to have borne in mind, that amongst the subjects to 
which their choice is limited, the first mentioned in the will of 
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the founder ‘is ‘ to confirm and establish the Christian faith, and 
to confute all heretics and schismatics;’ and probably the lec- 
turer would have found some difficulty in finding room in the 
course of eight lectures, of an hour’s duration each, in giving an 
exposition of the faith of the Catholic Church, on all the points 
of controversy into which he was led by the course of his 
arguments against Rationalism. 

Mr. Maurice is entitled to the benefit of the admission, that 
no such attempt has been made in the Bampton Lectures of 
1858; but if the reader agrees with us that no such attempt 
could have been desirable, or could possibly have succeeded in 
conveying any information in theology to the audience, he will 
be able to follow us when we say that the greater part of Mr. 
Maurice’s attack is wholly irrelevant to the matter in hand. 
This observation at once disposes of all the inuendoes and 
invectives, profusely dispersed over the pages of this volume, 
against his antagonist for limiting himself to what is professedly a 
preliminary inquiry. We need not follow Mr. Maurice through 
a number of observations, as to the internal evidences which the 
Bible possesses, and by which it commends itself to the minds of 
the humble and devout,—the mode in which God manifests 
Himself to those who trust in Him and resign themselves to His 
guidance, the utter independence in many minds of faith upon 
reasoning, the contrast of the value of truths contained in 
Scripture, with the strife about documents and various readings. 
These are contained principally in his last letter to the un- 
fortunate student, but the same tone prevails throughout the 
earlier letters. And having just pointed this out we shall not 
recur to this part of the subject, but confine ourselves for the 
present to the remark, that Bishop Butler comes in for his share 
of blame with Mr. Mansel, as he manifestly ought. Mr. Maurice, 
indeed, is far from seeing the logical necessity of this. He is, so 
to say, accidentally consistent. Both the Bampton Lecturer and 
our great Moralist were engaged in a preliminary inquiry—and 
neither of them has given us his thoughts upon all the con- 
troverted points of Christian doctrine. Accordingly both come 
in for their share of criticism. 

As regards the remarks on Bishop Butler, we protest against 
them, as being presumptuous and arrogant in a degree we could 
not have expected in one who is a professed admirer, nay even 
adisciple. With all his reverence for the author of the ‘Analogy 
of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature,’ Mr. Maurice seems to think that ‘the principles which 
‘he enforced will prove their force most when they are loosened 
‘from phrases, which he adopted chiefly from compliance with 
‘ the habits of a dry and dreary period, and which’ (qy. habits or 
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a ‘have not borne the test of later experience.’ (P. 169.) 
e should be glad to see a specimen of Bishop Butler’s works 
adapted to the taste of the nineteenth century, by Mr. Maurice. 
We suggest the title—‘ Bishop Butler’s Thoughts in Loose 
Language for Loose Thinkers.’ We really do not remember ever 
to have met with any thing so inapposite, or even impertinent, as 
the remarks upon Butler, whether in the expression of approval 
of his work in the general, or the disapprobation equally out- 
spoken of Butler’s style of writing, and his other shortcomings. 
We must give the reader a specimen, and though we are not 
forgetful that the presenting extracts from a work and divesting 
them of their context, can scarcely be done without appearing to 
exaggerate an author's defects, we have no alternative; and can 
only express our hope that such readers as may have the oppor- 
tunity will refer to the work itself, not in the least doubting 
that persons who are possessed of the usual amount of common 
sense, which is supposed to be the peculiar inheritance of Eng- 
lishmen, will find the book to be what we represent it. 

Bishop Butler, then, is altogether regardless of notions, not 
only regardless but impatient of them; while, however, he pos- 
sesses the faculty which Mr. Mansel is unhappily devoid of, of 
distinguishing them from principles. 

In another place (p. 335), ‘ * is indifferent to a fault about 
notions.’ 

Again, he would have indignantly repudiated the principle, 
or, as we suppose Mr. Maurice would call it, the notion, that 
‘in religion, in morals, in our daily business, in the care of 
‘our lives, in the exercise of our senses, the rules which guide 
‘our practice cannot be reduced to principles which satisfy our 
‘ reason.’ 

We quote the next passage more for its grammar than for 
anything else, viz. that the opening chapter of the analogy is 
‘concerning the impenetrable /, who uses all senses, exerts all 
‘energies, puts forth all thoughts.’ 

We next come to the assertion that Bishop Butler made a 
noble effort to emancipate himself from ‘the religion of hoops 
and ruffles which enchained even his heart and intellect.’ Really 
it behoves us to look well to ourselves, considering the present 
fashion of dress, lest we should insensibly relapse into the 
form of religion which prevailed in the last century. 

To go on, we are subsequently informed that Butler would 
have utterly misunderstood Luther; and lastly, we are told 
that his statement of his demonstration is scientifically im- 
perfect. 

Now it is obvious, that if such assertions as these are to be 
taken upon trust, the writer who commits himself to them should 
u 2 
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not only have established a character’ for scientific accuracy, but 
also should be able to show that he has read and understood 
the works which he takes upon himself to criticize. We do 
not think it necessary to vindicate our great Moralist from such 
sweeping charges as Mr. Maurice has brought against him; we 
should not wish to insult our readers by any such defence, 
as probably all of them will feel that Mr. Maurice does but 
condemn himself while venturing on such a line «of criticism. 
But such treatment of Bishop Butler will serve very well to 
make us appreciate the similar tone of language adopted towards 
Mr. Mansel, for whom no one, we suppose, would claim exemp- 
tion from intelligent criticism, however far any may be disposed 
to think him beyond the reach of Mr. Maurice’s comprehension. 
It is very long since we have met with so striking an instance 
of the inconsistency, which provoked from the Roman satirist 
the well-known line :— ; 


‘Clodius accusat meechos, Catilina Cethegum.’ 


Almost every accusation brought against Mr. Mansel, whilst it 
falls quite harmless on the object of attack, recoils with consi- 
derable force upon Mr. Maurice. First and foremost is the 
charge of inaccuracy. Mr. Maurice accusing the Bampton 
Lecturer of inaccuracy! Why, Mr. Maurice is so saturated 
with inaccuracy, that it runs out at his fingers’ ends. He does 
not even spell correctly; he misspells even his antagonist’s 
name (p. 128). Other instances may be seen at pp. 219, 234, 
417, 452, some of which we may charitably assign to the printer. 
Not only is he at fault in orthography, but his syntax fails 
him. ‘Take for instance p. 263. ‘If he was the man which his 
‘countrymen say that he was, which his Scotch or English 
‘admirers think that he was, he must be sbrivelled, distorted, 
‘changed into the thing that he was not, when he became the 
‘ representative of a certain bundle of opinions.’ The writer is 
speaking of Schleiermacher, with whom, as opposed to Mr. 
Mansel, he evidently has considerable sympathy; but we are 
not touching upon opinions now, only upon the mode of ex- 
pressing them. The Bampton Lecturer speaks of ‘his views in 
all their essential features.’ Mr. Maurice, in the very next 
page-to that from which we have been quoting, considers this 
‘a slip-slop phrase.’ The terms of censure are hardly such as 
we should. have used ourselves, even of Mr. Maurice’s vague 
and ungrammatical language; but the reader of the ‘ Letters to 
a Theological Student,’ will often be remindedof the phrase in 
similar passages to that which we have extracted. We make 
but one more extract. At p. 271, we are informed that 
Englishmen and Germans are earnestly interested in a certain 
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subject, and that ‘each has discussed it in their own way.’ 
We might enlarge this list of errors considerably, if we were 
to quote all the awkwardnesses of expression that occur in these 
letters; such, for instance, as the following, p. 410:—‘ But be- 
cause the Thou is a real man, &c.’ We do not insist upon 
these, which the author may perhaps defend on the ground that 
he is using metaphysical language. Mr. Mansel is also a meta- 
physician, and uses a good deal of metaphysical language, but 
we have met with no such ugly expressions in his book. We 
should be ashamed to praise so clear a writer for understanding 
the rules of concord, and we might forgive a deep thinker for 
sometimes forgetting them, but Mr. Maurice is inattentive to the 
rules of grammar, and has no plea to urge why he should be 
considered exempt from criticism for his frequent neglect of 
them. But again, Mr. Maurice is not only ungrammatical in 
his own phraseology, but he cannot even quote correctly. He 
can hardly have been ignorant of the beautiful language of the 
authorized version ‘in Whom we live, and move, and have our 
being.’ Perhaps there is some motive which we cannot appre- 
ciate in the alteration at p. 282, of this into ‘the revelation of 
a God in whom we are living, and moving, and having our 
being.’ The mode of expression is a favourite with Mr. Mau- 
rice, for we have it again at p. 312, where we are informed that 
Hooker and Augustine had a ‘deep awe’... ‘of the Being in 
whom they were living, and moving, and having their being.’ 
We do not wish to insist upon such phrases as ‘ Christendom 
morality,’ (p. 422) and the like, but when we come to them we 
confess our inability to forget Mr. Maurice’s accusation of slip- 
slop phraseology. Again, perhaps, the following may be con- 
sidered somewhat a slip-shod expression (p. 1) ‘5. Luke would 
have seized upon the fact, ‘ which had been always described of, 
‘as the revelation of Christ to the Gentiles.’ 

We proceed in order, from mere grammatical blunders, to 
modes of expression implying ignorance, though not directly 
making any false statement. Such are two or three expressions 
in the second page of the book. We have in the course of half 
a page, allusions to the speculations of Copernicus, the demon- 
strations of Kepler, and the devout and humble mind of 
Newton, and to the apocryphal story of the apple falling from 
the tree. Mr. Maurice could scarcely have adopted more unfor- 
tunate phraseology ; and if he had read either of the recent 
biographies of Newton, he would hardly have spoken, we think, 
of the devotional, or even of the humble turn of Newton’s 
mind: as to the story of the apple, we need not tell our readers 
that it rests on no foundation whatever; and if we had been 
asked to characterise the discoveries of Kepler, and the theory 
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of Copernicus, we should not have used the terms applied to 
them respectively by Mr. Maurice, which are nearly the most 
inappropriate he could have invented. The demonstrations of 
Kepler! Why, Kepler is the most remarkable instance in the 
whole range of physical science, for having discovered, by mere 
observation, three laws capable of exact demonstration, without 
being possessed of the secret key which Newton produced, and 
which enables every tyro in mathematics to prove them. The 
term speculations as applied to the Danish astronomer, is not so 
entirely objectionable, but very inadequately represents the state 
of the case, when it is remembered that Copernicus is not known 
as having contributed any arguments to the support of his theory 
beyond those of its simplicity, and that his system, though true, 
was not so good an account of the then known phenomena 
of the universe, as the Tychonic theory. These instances may 
be thought unimportant, but they derive their significance from 
the fact that Mr. Maurice calls other people inaccurate, vague 
(p. 204), unscientific, and the like; and such little inaccuracies 
of grammar and expression, are a very good index of the 
writer's tone of mind. In comparing the two writers, it is 
scarcely possible to help observing the remarkable contrast 
which they exhibit in this point. Whilst Mr. Maurice’s work 
is full of these faults, we believe the Bampton Lectures are in 
point of accuracy of expression almost faultless. Supposing 
the strange anomaly of the former writer having elaborated a 
system substantially true, whilst the other had been proved to 
be in grievous error, this deficiency might have been spoken 
of in terms of regret rather than condemnation; but Mr. 
Maurice has precluded himself from the benefit of mercy at 
the hands of his critics, not only by looseness of expression, 
but by unproved accusations against his antagonist of the very 
faults which are most conspicuous in himself. 

We are not here concerned with the sermons which are 
printed at the beginning of the volume, and which serve as a 
peg on which to hang the letters ; yet they are full of the same 

ind of vague interpretations, with occasional instances of aiming 
at effect, by absurdly paradoxical statements, or the adoption 
of — misrepresentations. Of this kind is the often re- 
peated contrast between a belief in the Church, and a practical 
faith in Christ (p. 9); and the assertion that our Saviour was 
listening to the meaning and not the sound, when He heard and 
asked questions of the doctors in the Temple. Again, one does 
not expect in the work of a scholar, an endorsement of so 
palpably mistaken a version of the word care/Sw2ov, as occurs in 
the authorised version, ‘ wholly given to idolatry’ (p. 36). The 
meaning of the word is evidently ‘full of idols’ or images, as 
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we know the streets of Athens were. If this is a specimen of 
Mr. Maurice’s scholarship, we cannot entertain a very high 
opinion of it. But we do not wish to generalise from a 
single instance; Mr. Maurice, if he does not read the New Tes- 
tament in the language in which it is written, at least might be 
expected to be familiar with the authorised version; yet 
amongst other things we are told that Dionysius and Damaris 
were the only two converts at Athens, (p. 38); to say nothing 
of other misquotations of sentences. Again, Mr. Maurice is 
fond of raising up imaginary enemies; such as the people who 
are said to treat all heathen apprehensions of God as merely 
traditional (Mr. Maurice prefers the word traditive), or merely 
imaginary. We cannot say whether this may not be the mis- 
taken view of perhaps a few emissaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, but Mr. Maurice ought to be well aware that the 
danger here is quite from an opposite quarter. It is of the 
very essence of the teaching of those seekers after truth, whom 
Mr. Maurice admires so much, to represent all religion as a 
spontaneous development of the human mind, reflecting on the 
facts of external nature, and of internal consciousness. Again, 
when he is most nearly right, he expresses his meaning most in- 
cautiously. There can scarcely be a more useful principle for 
the converter of the heathen to bear in mind than this, that 
error is the perversion of some truth, but Mr. Maurice makes 
the sweeping assertion that you can only combat any prevalent 
error by seeking for the divine principle of which it is the 
counterfeit. Is it indeed true that it is useless to combat error 
by showing for instance, the consequences, whether intellectual 
or moral, to which it leads ? 

Again, we think Mr. Maurice might have proclaimed his 
difference of opinion from Tertullian without sneering at what 
neither Tertullian, nor anybody else that we have ever heard of, 
claimed for this early writer, a ‘ higher inspiration and later 
revelation than S. Paul.’ If this is a jest, it seems to us a very 
poor one, and entirely out of place, moreover, in a sermon. So 
much for Mr. Maurice’s accurate acquaintance with the text 
and interpretation of the Greek and English New Testament. 
Still more extraordinary are his misconceptions of the line of 
argument, and general drift of passages in it. One of the most 
glaring instances of this occurs in the Third Sermon, where the 
exquisite tenderness and consummate art of 8. Paul in deal- 
ing with Athenian idolaters, are urged in defence of Mr. 
Maurice’s peculiar system of eclecticism, and singular theory of 
punishment. The whole passage shall be given as it stands ;— 


‘ My brethren, I have endeavoured in this sermon to set before you two 
methods of presenting the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ tomen. I have 
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not concealed from you —indeed you are all aware of it—that the first has 
very powerful supporters, that it puts itself forth as ¢he logical, the safe, 
the orthodox method. I have been able to say nothing on behalf of the 
other, except that it was the method of that Apostle, who, as we affirm, 
was God’s instrument for causing His light to shine throughout the world. 
By the one course we silence objectors, joining, according to all precedents, 
in the same axto da fé, the representatives of the most diverse sects and 
schools, the most devout and the most scornful, the most earnest and 
the most frivolous. By the other, we claim all the most diverse sects and 
schools, the most devout and the most scornful, the most earnest and the 
most frivolous, as witnesses for the God and Father who would lead them 
all to His Son. By the one, we magnify immensely the skill of the par- 
ticular dialectician who argues the case ; we depress to the lowest point 
our common humanity. In the other, the man who pleads is nothing, but 
the race is glorified by its union with a crucified and ascended Lord. To 
the one method we are indebted for an exhibition of a vast amount of 
ingenious advocacy, of fine metaphysical reasoning ; to the other we are 
indebted for the existence of a Christendom. 

Such is the testimony of the past. How the future will speak we wait 
to learn. Nothing less is involved in the question, than whether the hun- 
dred and sixty millions in India shall be taught that all their mythology 
and all their philosophy is folly—or that God has sent His Son to claim 
them for His offspring ; whether the masses of our own population who 
have been alienated from our Churches, shall be told that infidelity is false 
and foolish, because it holds out a hope that man may know something of 
the Infinite—or that God seeks that all should know Him, from the least 
to the greatest ; whether each one of us shall accept every dogma of the 
Church and Bible because that is quite as likely to be true as anything else, 
—or shall continue to pray to Him who cannot be mocked, that He will 
give us in this world knowledge of His truth, and in the world to come 
life everlasting.’ —What is Revelation ? pp. 51, 52. 


Now, amidst .all the vagueness of this passage, and its mixing 
up of things entirely beside the question which is at issue 
between himself and his imaginary antagonist, we trace this 
germ of truth, that S. Paul wisely and considerately made use 
of what religiousness he could find in heathens to lead them to 
deeper and truer views of religion. Amidst Indian super- 
stitions, Mr. Mansel’s logic, S. Paul’s teaching to the heathen, 


the amount of dissent prevalent in England, the depression of 


our common humanity, the glorification of the race, we tracc 
the one true idea which Mr. Maurice probably learned from his 
tutor at Exeter College, that the way to convert the heathen is 
to add to the knowledge which they already possess. The asser- 
tion expressed or implied that it is the only way, implies intense 
ignorance of the actual degradation of heathen forms of belief, 
and a radical misconception of the nature of Christianity as anta- 
gonistic to every form of religion besides itself. We are not con- 
cerned to defend the exact words of Mr. Sewell’s teaching, which 
was sometimes expressed in a style of exaggeration approaching 
the grotesque, but we are sure the tutor would be shocked at the 
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eclecticism of the pupil. So great an amount of confusion of 
thought we have rarely met with, even in Mr. Maurice’s writings. 
To repeat, surely there is a difference between the style of teach- 
ing necessary to induce heathens to give up their practices and 
submit to the true religion, and the method to be adopted 
towards those who either from misfortune or by wilfulness are 
in the position of heretics or schismatics. Really it is too 
absurd to see Mr. Maurice setting up for a reformer, and com- 
plaining of people in general as commonly adopting a method, 
the very opposite to that of S. Paul, in their efforts to convert 
the heathen. Does Mr. Maurice really know how missionaries 
proceed? The narrowness of this writer’s view appears every- 
where. Sometimes, as we have seen, he is attacking imaginary 
opponents; sometimes he feels keenly some danger, which, no 
doubt, is real, but which, from his limited acquaintance with 
the religious thought of the day, appears to bim the only, or at 
least the principal danger of our times. It needs not be denied 
that there is a large class of people who ignore difficulties, who, 
either from disinclination or want of power of throwing them- 
selves into others’ difficulties, or from whatever cause, do not 
appreciate the distress of mind created by doubt and disbelief in 
others; but Mr. Maurice’s sympathies, whilst they are entirely 
withheld from those whose reverence shrinks from subjecting 
sacred doctrines to the unsympathizing processes of human criti- 
cism, are expansive towards all who, from whatever cause, are 
investigating, doubting, examining, or disbelieving; and it is 
because Mr. Mansel cuts away a good deal of the ground from 
beneath the feet of such investigators, and because he is the 
keen opponent ofeclecticism, that Mr. Maurice has been worked 
up into the angry temper which exhibits itself so disagreeably 
throughout this series of letters. 

We must confess that we feel considerable weariness in 
following Mr. Maurice through his inaccuracies and absur- 
dities, and some mortification at having to expose such trans- 
parent fallacies as meet us everywhere in his book; but we have 
undertaken to show it up, and we must go on with our task. 
We asserted, and promised our readers the evidence for our 
assertion, that the ‘ Letters toa Theological Student’ are full of 
gross misrepresentations and ¢gnorationes elenchi. In proceeding 
with this part of our task, we must draw a little upon our 
reader’s knowledge of Mr. Mansel’s book, otherwise we should 
have to make so many extracts that this notice would be swelled 
to very inordinate dimensions. We should be quite satisfied if 
we could induce people to read both the Bampton Lectures 
and Mr. Maurice’s reply to them, Given common sense in the 
reader, we could have no doubt of the judgment he would form. 
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In defect, however, of his possessing or being willing to read 
Mr. Mansel’s book, we may be permitted again to refer him to 
our article on the subject, which we do the more readily because 
in it we have not scrupled to avow a very considerable difference 
of opinion from Mr. Mansel; and we may lay claim to our 
reader’s consideration on the score of impartiality, so far as 
difference of opinion on an important point is of value in evi- 
dence for establishing impartiality. To avoid, however, the 
appearance of misrepresentation, though we cannot extract the 
passage referred to at length, we shall refer to the pages of the 
Bampton Lectures (third edition, 8vo. 1859), and those of Mr. 
Maurice’s reply, in the volume entitled ‘ What is Revelation?’ 
We explained in our previous article the view of regulative 
versus speculative truth, for which Mr. Mansel is responsible. 
We are not aware that this particular view, or the mode of ex- 
pression, have even yet made much progress, but it suits Mr. 
Maurice’s purpose, apparently, to raise up several antagonists 
instead of one. He continually speaks as if this or something 
like it were the commonly received opinion of the day. Such 
is the appearance of things at p. 87 and p. 88, where we have the 
abettors of this view represented as teaching men ‘how they 
‘may regulate themselves, so that they may present a comely face 
‘to the world distracted by no tumults, perplexed by no 
‘doubts ’—and this, as opposed to what the author speaks of 
as the Church’s teaching, viz. that ‘God has verily manifested 
Himself not to the eye but to the spirit.’ Now if the reader 
will take the trouble to alter the word regulate, which we have 
printed in italics, into govern, or any other word which may 
better represent its meaning, he will see at once that this pas- 

e has no conceivable connexion with the point at issue, 
whether the revelation which comes from God can be known to 
be more than regulatively true; and of which regulative revela- 
tion, moreover, Mr. Maurice speaks in these terms: ‘a reve- 
‘lation of things which it was fitting to believe and do, stamped 
‘with the Divine authority, but bearing no witness that man is 
‘intended with open face to behold the glory of God, and to be 
‘ changed into His image’ (p. 87). If this is what the Bampton 
Lecturer meant by a Regulative Revelation, his antagonist was 
certainly bound to point out where in the Bampton Lectures it 
is said or implied. Here, then, is an instance of misapprehen- 
sion resting apparently upon what may be called the equivocal 
use of a word to which is added a rhetorical flourish, which 
entirely misrepresents the theory which the writer is at- 
tacking. 

Now, neither in this instayce nor in others that we shall 
produce, do we for one moment accuse Mr. Maurice of inten- 
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tional deceit ; we fully believe him incapable of such baseness, 
ana we may be allowed here, once for all, to express our regret 
that Mr. Mansel should be unable to take the same view of 
Mr. Maurice’s conduct. ‘The remarkable misrepresentation 
which we shall have to notice next, has drawn from the Bamp- 
ton Lecturer a most indignant protestation, that he cannot 
believe that, under the influence of any amount of prejudice or 
misapprehension, any one can really suppose his words to bear 
the construction put upon them by Mr. Maurice; he repeats 
that Mr. Maurice has made an accusation which is utterly 
void of truth, and which he must have known to be void of truth 
at the moment when he wrote it down. He adds (p. 79): ‘No 
‘theory can excuse a man for distorting the words of an op- 
‘ponent to a sense which he must have known they were not 
‘intended to bear; and for founding upon that distortion an 
‘imputation of heresy which he must have known to be false 
‘and calumnious’ (p. 79). We can agree with Mr. Mansel thus 
far, that we should have thought it absolutely impossible that a 
person of ordinary intelligence could have misunderstood the 
passage and the argument in question, if Mr. Maurice had not, 
in point of fact, misrepresented it as he has done. Again, 
we doubt if we should have believed the fact of such mis- 
conception and misrepresentation if we had not seen it with our 
own eyes; but as the fact is undoubted, we are bound to ac- 
count for it in the most charitable way we can. It is a case 
analogous to Horace’s— 


‘ Quicquid generi demas, virtutibus addas, 


We can only defend his moral character at the expense of his 
intellectual reputation. For ourselves we may add, that the 
adopting of this line of defence creates no difficulty to our 
mind. Only knowing Mr. Maurice by his writings, we may 
be permitted to say that we have never seen anything in him 
which indicates any other characteristic than that of an earnest, 
illogical mind, endeavouring to find its way out of a labyrinth 
of error in which it has been educated, and torn asunder “ the 
contradictory influences to which it has been subjected, catch- 
ing at truth wherever a glimmer of it could be seen, and fully 
impressed with the belief that the doubts and difficulties of 
others were as real, as sincere and genuine, as hisown. We 
cannot doubt that he possesses such qualities of the heart, 
as entitle him at once to an acquittal from Mr. Mansel’s charge; 
and we again repeat that we regret that it was ever made. 
We were not, however, prepared for the lamentable exhi- 
bition of incapacity presented to us in his attempted analysis 
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of the Bampton Lectures. He is a remarkable instance 
of the extent of evil caused by indulging in loose and vague 
thoughts. Minds of this class gradually lose all definiteness 
and precision, and come, as in the instance before us, to lose all 
power of understanding definite and precise statements. For 
those who have not read either the Bampton Lectures, the 
Strictures on them, or the Rejoinder of the Lecturer, we will 
give as brief an account of this particular instance of misap- 
prehension as is consistent with rendering it intelligible. 

In explaining his theory, the Bampton Lecturer had occasion 
to distinguish between abstract morality and morality as exhi- 
bited in precept. The distinction is a very obvious one, and 
familiar to readers of works on Moral Philosophy. And the 
language in which this distinction is clothed was almost unex- 
ceptionable. ‘ God,’ says Mr. Mansel, ‘did not create Absolute 
* Morality ; it is coeternal with Himself, and it were blasphemy 
‘to say that there ever was a time when God was and goodness 
‘was not. But God did create the human manifestation of 
‘morality when he created the moral constitution of man, and 
‘ placed him in those circumstances by which the eternal prin- 
‘ciples of right and wrong are modified in relation to this 
‘present life’ (p. 77). We do not like the idea of eternal 
principles being modified ; we should have preferred speaking of 
‘ the circumstances under which the eternal principles of right 
‘and wrong are exhibited.’ Perhaps we might even go so far as 
to say that Mr. Mansel’s expression to which we object, suits 
his theory better than that which we should like to have seen 
substituted for it. But this by the way. This does not affect 
the general sense, which, as we have said, we should have 
thought it impossible for any ordinarily-constituted mind to 
misunderstand. It implies the well-known truth that morality 
is not dependent upon the will of God, as if He could have 
made what is right wrong, and vice versd, but is of his very 
essence—that goodness is involved in the very idea of God— 
that we can form no conception of God without implying this. 
Readers of the Bible, who are not philosophers, will easily see 
that this, which we are obliged to express in philosophical 
language, is close akin to the expression of the beloved disciple, 
‘God is love.’ But though it would be an absurdity to say 
that God created that which is, if we may reverently so speak, 
part of Himself, and of His very essence, it is surely evident 
that God created both the beings who were to be the sub- 
jects of His law and the circumstances under which alone, 
as far as we can see, man could in act be obedient to the law. 
For instance, the precepts of the decalogue would be quite 
unmeaning if there were not the relations between man and 
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man, the relation of the sexes, the possession of property, and the 
like, as circumstances under which obedience and disobedience 
might be possible. That is to say, the abstract principles them- 
selves would have existed, though there had been no concrete 
expression of them in human or divine enactments — even 
though there had been no created beings for whose guidance 
they should be expressed in words. We have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be impossible for God to create beings 
in His own image, as man was created, under a law of hatred 
instead of the law of love. Such expression involves a contra- 
diction in terms; such idea is inconceivable, because inconsistent 
with the preconceived nature of God. Such, then, is the senti- 
ment put out by Mr. Mansel, and such are the received doc- 
trines of Moral Philosophy which are implied in it, and con- 
cerning which there is no longer any question amongst compe- 
tent judges of the subject. 

And now for Mr. Maurice’s version of this;—and here we 
must say that we consider it a sufficient vindication of the 
writer from the charge of wilful misrepresentation, that he has 
quoted the whole passage at length, with a great deal that need 
not have been quoted, but which further illustrates Mr. Man- 
sel’s easy and intelligible position, that God did not create 
Absolute Morality, but did create what he calls its human 
manifestation. So that Mr. Maurice has really done his best 
to exhibit his own misconception in the strongest possible light. 
And the accusation that is brought against the Bampton 
Lecturer is actually that of downright heresy. The steps by 
which this insinuation is established are simple. It requires 
but a single proposition, to act as a minor premiss, to be tacked 
on to Mr. Mansel’s major, and the conclusion comes out as 
clearly as the most rigid logician would wish to see conclusion 
issuing from premisses. It is in our eyes somewhat of a draw- 
back to this argument that it depends wholly on an equivoca- 
tion. We will exhibit it with its unfortunate ambiguous middle, 
and we think most of our readers will agree with us in saying 
that they have seldom met with an argument more conspicu- 
ously fallacious. It runs thus :— 

1. The human manifestation of morality was created by God. 

2. Christ is the human manifestation of morality. 

3. Ergo, Christ was created by God. 

If any one thinks we are exaggerating Mr. Maurice’s ab- 
surdity, it is of no use for us to protest that we are giving his 
exact words, merely putting them into the form of a logical 


syllogism. We now give the words of Mr. Maurice, copied 
from p. 409 :— 
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‘“God could not create Absolute Morality,” that is admitted. I rejoice 
that it is,—the Absolute Morality must be in Him, His own Nature. “ But 
God did create the human manifestation of Morality.” What, is not Christ 
the human manifestation of Morality? Or does Mr. Mansel mean to set 
aside the words of the Creed, “ Not created, but begotten?” He need not 
be afraid that I should suspect him of heresy. Happily, I should be very 
little listened to if I did, And I prize those words of the Creed too much, 
for their positive worth, to degrade them by turning them into excuses 
for discovering flaws in the faith of other men.’ 


We have dwelt the lomger on this painful exhibition of 
weakness of thought, because under one aspect it may be made 
instructive; and the lesson to be learned from it cannot be 
too earnestly enforced on young readers and writers; viz. 
not to allow themselves in the use of forms of expression 
till they have thought well over their meaning, and to accustom 
themselves to criticise narrowly the meaning of the words, 
in works which profess to be philosophical. Had Mr. Maurice 
done so, we should probably have heard less of the influence 
which the religion of hoops and ruffles is supposed to have 
exerted on Bishop Butler’s mind, and probably he might not 
have used the expression that Christ is the human manifestation 


of morality. Certainly we should have been spared the task of 


criticising the argument which we have just been exposing. 
We cannot presume to make ourselves responsible for what 
Mr. Maurice might have meant by calling our Saviour the 
human manifestation of morality. If he meant that He was 
perfect man, and that He was without sin, there are various 
modes of expression which would have more accurately ex- 
pressed what he meant, and which would have saved him from 
the egregious fallacy we have noticed. As it is, he will have 
some difficulty in defending himself from the imputation to 
which he has laid himself open, of being an intellectual im- 
postor. 

The ambiguous middle, of which we have just presented so 
remarkable an example, is a favourite style of fallacy with Mr. 
Maurice; but we propose to give no further specimens of it, as 
we should not reserve place for other modes of misrepresenta- 
tion in which this writer indulges. Mr. Maurice must surely 
be aware that he stands nearly alone, within the pale of the 
English Church, in his adoption of the belief of the Universa- 
lists in a future restoration of all, whether good or bad, to the 
favour of God, and consequently to a state of bliss. He is 
perfectly well aware of the connexion of this belief with his 
views of the nature of sin, and its extent; he knows how the 
holiest people regard it as a virtual explaining away of the 
doctrines of original sin and the atoning sacrifice on the cross. 
He must be aware, too, of the fascinating influence which this 
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doctrine must exert on our corrupt nature and unruly affec- 
tions; neither can he be ignorant how it falls in with the views 
of sceptics of all shades of opinion; and how the Unitarian 
body, for the most part, eagerly adopt it. He is therefore very 
cautious how he expresses himself upon this subject; neither 
do we blame him for his carefully expressing his meaning 
on a doctrine, which he believes to be true, in such way as 
shall be least offensive to religious minds. But the mode in 
which he has mixed up this subject with the controversy in 
which he has thought proper to engage with Mr. Mansel—first 
appearing to represent it as the universal belief of Christendom, 
and then using it as a means of objection against the theory of 
a Regulative Revelation—we should call dishonest, if it came 
from any other pen than Mr. Maurice’s. But we have implied 
before that we do not doubt his honesty. The truth is, his 
mind is so singularly constituted as to be unable to express 
itself in definite language, or to appreciate the force of it in 
others. The passages to which we are referring are, one in the 
Sermons, p. 105, the other in the Letters, p. 436. The latter 
only has been noticed by the Bampton Lecturer in his Re- 
joinder, probably because it is the less indefinite passage of the 
two, and the one which therefore gave him the best opportunity 
of the two for a reply. As we are entirely unable to see the 
relevancy of the first passage to the matter in hand, we will 
extract it, merely premising that, from its position at p. 105, 
immediately following the accusation of p. 103, that ‘We are 
‘told that no real knowledge of the Eternal is ible; our 
‘conceptions are bounded by the finite and the visible, —it ma- 
nifestly is meant to refer to Mr. Mansel’s views. The italicised 
word is meant to distinguish between the importance of the 
question that follows with the ccainaialied unimportant 
inquiry whether Bishop Butler would have endorsed Mr. 
Mansel’s views. Mr. Maurice does not inform us whether 
Bishop Butler would have understood Mr. Mansel better than 
he would have understood Luther. 


‘It is,’ says Mr. Maurice, ‘a very great and serious question indeed, 
whether our patronage of Christianity is not subverting the revelation of 
Christ. It is a most serious question for ourselves, whether the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, the eternal realities, are indeed near to us all, 
and whether we may know them, or whether we may allege that they are 
far from us, and that by the very nature of our vision it is impossible for 
us even with the divinest telescopes to discern them. It is a very serious 
question whether we have any message or not concerning the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven, to those who are as poor as the fishermen 
of Galilee were ; or whether we can only appeal to some vague fears which 
are in them, of a Kingdom of Hell,—not being allowed to tell them that 
the horror of the Kingdom of Hell consists in the absence of all know- 
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ledge of God’s Righteousness and Truth and Love. These thoughts must 
press very heavily upon thuse who preach ; I trust they press also upon 
some who hear.’ (P. 105.) 

The corresponding accusation in the Letters shall be given 
with the Bampton Lecturer’s comment upon it, in order to 
give the reader a fair specimen of the style, both of the attack 
and defence. 

‘I now come to Mr. Maurice’s heaviest imputation; an imputation 
which, if there is any truth in it at all, must include not only myself, but 
all ae who differ from Mr. Maurice’s peculiar views on the question 
of Eternal Punishment. The language in which it is conveyed is carefully 
masked ; yet I confess I see not how it can bear more than one meaning, 
if it is to serve his purpose in any way. He quotes from the Bampton 
Lectures a paragraph which he says “is nearly the most tremendous he 
ever read in a Christian writer.’ The author is speaking of those who 
deny the possibility of eternal punishment, on the ground that evil cannot 
exist for ever. To this objection it is replied, “The real riddle of exis- 
tence,—the problem which confounds all philosophy,—aye, and all religion 
too, so far as religion is a thing of man’s reason,—is the fact that evil 
exists a# all ; not that it exists for a longer or a shorter duration. Is not 
God infinitely wise and holy and powerful zow? and does not sin exist 
along with that infinite holiness and wisdom and power? Is God to 
become more holy, more wise, more powerful hereafter; and must 
evil be annihilated to make room for His perfections-to expand ?” These 
words rouse Mr. Maurice to such a degree of indignation, that he exclaims 
—*“If they are true, let us burn our Bibles ; let us tell our countrymen, 
that the Agony and Bloody Sweat of Christ, His Cross and Passion, His 
Death and Burial, His Resurrection and Ascension mean nothing.” Here 
let us pause a moment to see what this vehement language implies. It 
implies that the sufferings of Christ “mean nothing,” unless they 
actually save, not only every man, but the devil and his angels ; for less 
than this will not amount to the utter extinction of all evil. Will Mr. 
Maurice tell us what portion of the Bible is to be burnt, as asserting this 
universal redemption? Mr. Maurice continues: “But oh, friend! do not 
let us lose the lesson which this language is to teach us. What I was, in 
my haste, about to condemn in Mr. Mansel, is in you and me. We have 
been tolerating evil ; we have been believing that because it exists, it may 
just as well be immortal. This is the unbelief which has paralyzed all our 
arms and all our hearts. This it is which makes us patient of baseness 
and cowardice in ourselves, which makes us indifferent how much of 
moral corruption there is in the world. We have said to ourselves, What 
is there in that little word, ‘for ever’? Is not God good now? Yet He 
suffers evil. We who are pledged by the vows of our Ordination, as 
well as by the vows of our tote, to resist evil to the death,—we have 
been actually propagating this accursed denial, we have been investing it 
with sacred names, we have been making it a part of our orthodoxy. Do 
you think that this can go on? Is not this habit of mind destroying the 
vitals of the Nation, the vitals of the Church ?” 

‘Mr. Maurice at any rate has now shaken himself free of “this accursed 
denial.” Whatever it may have been once, it is evidently no “ part of his 
orthodoxy” now. We must therefore suppose that the self-accusing 
we of the above e is now no longer applicable to himself ;—if 
indeed it is intended to be literally interpreted at all, and is not rather 
one of those oratorical devices which he is in the habit of employing 
when he finds it convenient to convey his accusations in an indirect 
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form. But however this may be, one thing at least is clear. The 
anathema which Mr. Maurice utters with such vehemence includes at 
least every person who holds to the doctrine contained in the above 
quotation from the Bampton Lectures ; for he “condemns” the Lecturer 
on the evidence of that quotation alone. It is impossible to attach any 
meaning to his remarks, if they do not mean this. The belief that evil is 
not to be finally annihilated is the “accursed denial” which is the parent 
of such awful consequences: the opposite belief, which Mr. Maurice 
himself holds, is the only mode of escape from them. What then do his 
accusations mean, if they mean anything at all? They can mean only 
this :—that the want of a belief in the final annihilation of all evil, 
necessarily makes men indifferent to the extent of its existence now ;— 
that none can earnestly strive against it, except such as have that belief. 
In other words: he virtually asserts that every clergyman and every 
Christian, unless he believes in the final salvation or final annihilation, 
not only of all evil men, but also of all evil spirits, is faithless to the vows 
of his Ordination and his Baptism,—is not earnestly endeavouring to fight 
against the devil and his works,—is careless whether the evil which he 
sees in the world is more or less in amount. If this is not the meaning of 
Mr. Maurice’s accusation, why does he attach these tremendous words 
to his denunciation of this particular doctrine? If it is the meaning, 
what a fearful condemnation does he dare to pronounce against all who 
differ from himself! 

‘I am not fond of judging of doctrines by their supposed moral effect 
on the conduct of those who hold them. I have often heard it objected 
against Mr. Maurice’s doctrine (or at any rate what the objectors supposed 
to be his doctrine) of the final salvation of all men, that it is calculated 
to make men easy and careless with regard to the commission of sin. I do 
not make this charge myself. I believe that it may be as little applicable 
to Mr. Maurice as to those who differ from him. I believe that men may 
be equally sincere and earnest in their warfare against evil in this life, 
whether they believe or not in its complete annihilation hereafter. But if 
this charge is unjust as regards Mr. Maurice, he has at least shown that 
he can retort the injustice with accumulated interest upon all who believe 
otherwise than as he teaches.’ 


We give this passage as a very good specimen of the mode 
in which the Bampton Lecturer has crushed his antagonist. 
We scarcely know whether, considering the awfulness of the 
subject, it would not have been better for Mr. Mansel to have 
abstained from this triumphant refutation; and we take the 
opportunity also of entering a decided protest against the 
opinion stated in the concluding paragraph, that sincerity and 
earnestness are unaffected by a belief or disbelief in the com- 
plete annihilation of evil. 


‘Salted with fire they seem, to show 
How spirits lost in endless woe 
May undecaying live. 
Oh sickening thought! yet hold it fast, 
Long as this glittering world shall last, 
Or sin at heart survive.’ 


To proceed. We observed above, that Mr. Maurice’s accusa- 
tions recoil upon himself with great force. That the charge 
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of vagueness thus falls back upon him, we think we have 
sufficiently shown. Another instance of this appears in the 
accusations throughout this work, either directly expressed or 
indirectly implied, against the Bampton Lecturer, that he does 
not get beyond a Preliminary Inquiry. Did it never strike 
Mr. Maurice that the question, What is Revelation? is some- 
what of a fundamental, elementary, preliminary character? 
Again, the Bampton Lecturer is repeatedly condemned for 
being at issue with Bishop Butler, with Sir William Hamilton, 
with Kant, &c. We have no time to go through these charges. 
We can only refer the reader to the ‘Examination of the 
Strictures,’ by the Lecturer, for a most complete and suc- 
cessful exposure of Mr. Maurice’s ignorance of these writers’ 
real meaning, and his obnoxiousness to the very charge which 
he has been making. Certainly Mr. Maurice would have 
studied Bishop Butler to greater advantage, if he had learned 
from him not to exaggerate the statements of an adversary ; and 
if he had ever devoted his attention to the mastery of a single 
work of philosophy, whether Bishop Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ or 
Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics,’ or any other that is usually studied with a 
view to disciplining the mind, he would have been enabled to 
distinguish between an argumentum ad hominem intended to 
show up the inconsistencies of unbelief, and the evidential force 
with which Christian doctrine commends itself to the devotional 
mind. 

Mr. Maurice is commonly thought to have exerted consi- 
derable influence over a certain class of minds. We neither 
wish to dispute this position, neither have we the means of 
ascertaining its truth or falsehood. We think we have shown 
that whatever influence he possesses over others, is not due to any 
argumentative powers of mind. Still there are writers, the 
beauty and the truth of whose writings more than atone for 
their logical deficiency ; and if Mr. Maurice has mistaken his 
place in making an onslaught on the Bampton Lecturer of 
1858, he may yet have suggested valuable hints for the student 
of theology. We have read his work carefully, and marked 
the passages as we read, and we can honestly say we have 
found scarcely anything worth the trouble of reading. After 
expressing our agreement with him in his sympathy for the 
religious movement of Evangelicalism in its antagonism to the 
sceptical tone which pervaded the political opinions, and the 
Socinian blight which was creeping over the religious mind, of 
the nation, we scarcely know whether there is any part of the 
volume that we can sanction with our approbation, whilst 
the whole of it is full of statements either absolutely false, or 
stated in very equivocal language. 
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Thus, we are told at page 101, that ‘ Christ repulsed no ques- 
‘ tions; at page 280, that ‘the Bible is unsystematical because 
‘it is in the highest degree methodical’; at page 274, ‘that so 
‘long as we are busy with the terms of logic, so long we shall 
‘never arrive at the truth of things’; whilst as regards the 
particular attack on Mr. Mansel, he is described as a person 
with whom ‘to get beyond terms is impossible’ (p. 264); the 
effect of whose second sermon would have turned the writer’s 
brain if he had chanced to hear it in his undergraduate days at 
Oxford ; the effect of many other sermons which he heard 
at St. Mary’s being the comparatively harmless one of chilling 
his heart. We refrain from quoting the expressions of appro- 
bation for and sympathy with sceptics, infidels, and blasphemers, 
because they are indirect, and because it is certain that Mr. 
Maurice has no sympathy with infidelity and blasphemy as 
such. To continue the list of objectionable statements, we 
have, p. 280, that the ‘Gospel is a message concerning the 
Infinite, the Absolute ’"—that Mr. Mansel agrees with Hume 
in this respect, that he recommends general acquiescence in the 
religion of the day (p. 285)—that the proper method of pro- 
ceeding in philosophy is to ascertain first what a thing is, before 
we can hope to know what it is not—that it is immoral (p. 301) 
to denounce an infidel’s conclusion to a mixed audience who 
could not comprehend the statements or the purpose of the 
writer. Will it be believed that this charge of immorality is 
introduced with special reference to the following passage in 
the third Bampton Lecture :—‘ Those who, in their horror of 
‘ what they call anthropomorphism, or anthropopathy, refuse to 
‘represent the Deity under symbols borrowed from the limita- 
‘tions of human consciousness, are bound in consistency to 
‘deny that God exists; for the conception of existence is as 
‘human and as limited as any others. The conclusion which 
‘ Fichte boldly announces, awful as it is, is but the legitimate 
‘consequence of his premises. The moral order of the uni- 
‘ verse is itself God: we need no other, and we can comprehend 
‘no other.’ 

Another accusation, at p. 302, is that terms and realities are 
hopelessly mingled in Mr. Mansel’s intellect, nay, even in his 
conscience: the only justification of this charge that we can 
discover, consists in the fact that Mr. Mansel, in conveying his 
ideas to others, has unfortunately been reduced to use the 
vehicle of language. We do not pretend to the slightest guess 
how far Mr. Maurice’s intellect or conscience can reach without 
the help of language, but considering the difficulty we experi- 
ence in comprehending what Mr. Maurice means, when he does 
condescend to the use of terms in which to clothe his ideas, we 
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should be heartily glad, if it were possible, to dispense with their 
use altogether. To proceed; at p. 313, we are informed that 
moral obligation is identical with moral compulsion. 

Such is a specimen, and it is only a specimen, of the misstate- 
ments and misrepresentations contained in the volume entitled, 
‘ What is Revelation?’ It goes some way towards substantia- 
ting the charge made by the Bampton Lecturer (Examination, 
p. 84), that ‘there is hardly a sentence in the book which he 
has not misunderstood.’ This entire misapprehension of the 
author’s meaning appears, as might be expected, not merely as 
regards separate statements and arguments, but is more con- 
spicuous in the whole treatment of the subject, which is, as we 
have said before, one grand égnoratio elenchi. 

Mr. Maurice has, in the first place, shown an entire misconcep- 
tion as to the functions and province of the Bampton Lecturer, 
and writes, as if he expected from a preacher whose business it 
was to expose the pretentious advances of Rationalism, to write 
a systematic treatise on religious doctrine. In the second place, 
he has quite misrepresented Mr. Mansel’s view, and this not 
merely in the way of exaggerating, but in very gross perversion. 
Lastly, he has frequently mistaken the point of propositions 
which he quotes from Mr. Mansel, as well as from other 
authors. 

There is an old saying which warns those who live in glass 
houses not te throw stones. We have often had occasion to 
remark, not so much upon the truth of the proverb, which is 
obvious, but upon the prevalent neglect of its warning. The 
present case is one of the most remarkable instances of such 
neglect that we can call to mind. We suppose that his dearest 
friends, and most ardent admirers, will scarcely claim for 
Mr. Maurice the praise of clearness, accuracy, and definiteness. 
His zeal and his earnestness are the theme of such constant 
encomium, that it would be impossible to deny him qualities 
which by common consent seem universally attributed to him. 
We trust that we have no desire to disparage qualities which are 
entitled tothe highest respect. But we have ourselves, when 
we have charged him with vagueness and shallowness, been met 
with the reply that there was a good deal of earnestness about 
him. We object to this, because it is altogether arpoodidvucov. 
We have the highest respect for much that we have heard of 
Mr. Maurice’s character; a respect which is not diminished 
by the fact that he has engaged in a dispute for which 
he was singularly disqualified, and matched himself with an 
antagonist at whose hands he has sustained so disastrous a 
defeat. We have neither space nor inclination to give an account 
of the sharp and cutting retorts of Mr. Mansel, or to comment on 
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the lucid style in which he has held up the mirror to his calum- 
niator and shown him the reflexion of the very faults which he 
professes to have discovered in the Lecturer. Many of our readers 
will, we fear, think we have devoted too much space to a matter 
of so small importance to the Church at large, as the judgment 
which is to be formed of Mr. Maurice’s intellectual power. 
Mr. Mansel declares, that the reply which he would not have 
thought due to the merits of the attack, has been elicited from 
him by the reputation of the writer; and in adding to our notice 
of Professors Jowett and Powell, this exposure of another 
conspicuous teacher in their school, we feel that such a course is 
demanded of us much more by the pretensions of Rationalism, 
than to any intellectual power that appears in its abettors. 
Many of the faults of Mr. Maurice’s writings are, we believe, 
occasioned by a charitable error of judgment with regard to 
doubts and difficulties of belief wherever he finds them ; and this 
being the case, he is no doubt entitled to the most favourable 
construction that can be jut upon his words ; but when he 
descends into the arena of controversy, he must be content to be 
assailed by the weapons which he has himself chosen, and which 
he might, if he had so pleased, have declined. 

We have placed at the head of this article the title of a small 
pamphlet, to which we have as yet made no allusion. Yet it calls 
for some notice, partly on the score of the kindly tone adopted 
in it, and the entire absence of acrimony which pervades it, and 
partly because of some acute remarks which it contains. 

It will be thought strange, to any one who has read the 
preceding pages of this article, that a writer should appear with 
hardihood enough to attempt to bridge the chasm, if not between 
two views which are contradictory, at least between two writers 
who believe themselves to be irreconcileably at variance. In 
mitigation of the strangeness of this appearance it must be 
observed, first, that Mr. Chretien’s pamphlet is entirely indepen- 
dent of, because written and published prior to, the appearance 
of Mr. Mansel’s Examination; and, secondly, that as regards 
the theory of the Bampton Lectures, if the assailant has been 
guilty of misconception, the real difference of opinion will appear 
lessened, so far forth as such misconception is exhibited and 
admitted. Moreover, it is always, to say the least, a con- 
ceivable hypothesis, that the truth lies between the antagonistic 
extreme positions of two eager disputants, and in this instance 
Mr. Chretien prefaces his Letter by the avowal that, so far as 
he can judge, his own position is between the two theories upon 
which he undertakes to arbitrate. He considers the question at 
issue, judging from Mr. Maurice’s point of view, to be whether 
we can know God, and settles it that the Bampton Lecturer is not 
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thus far at variance with his assailant, who, he says, gives the 
question an eager and impetuous answer in the affirmative. He 
at the same time disposes of the view that the teaching of the 
Bampton Lecturer will not bear being confronted with passages 
such as ‘ We who know thee now by faith;’ ‘ In knowledge of 
whom standeth our eternal life,’ &c. &c. Thus the difference 
between the two disputants is reduced to a difference as to the 
mode in which we know God; and here the writers are repre- 
sented as adopting the respective views, the one that our know- 
ledge of God is regulative, the other that it is speculative ; the one 
that it is negative, the other that it is positive. The following 
remarks appear to us very pertinent, and seem to contain the 
point of Mr. Chretien’s letter. The use of the terms regulative 
und speculative as contradistinguished from each other, at least 
in the sense in which Mr. Mansel uses them, is new, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Chretien very pertinently asks for an instance or 
example which may serve better than the abstract terms of 
a definition to set before the mind the respective meaning of the 
terms, and professes himself satisfied with the instance that our 
conceptions of God are regulatively and not speculatively true— 
but not finding any instance of a speculative truth quoted, and 
arguing from expressions made use of in the Lectures, he comes 
to the conclusion that ‘on Mr. Mansel’s theory, no truth what- 
‘ever attainable by the human mind can be pronounced more 
‘than regulatively true.’’*—P. 21. 

Now ~ is a question asked by a writer of a high order of 
mind, and it demands an answer. It may, perhaps, elicit from 
Mr. Mansel some further explanation, or even modification of 
his theory. The idea itself was put out by Mr. Mansel some 
years ago, in a pamphlet which attracted less attention than has 
been bestowed on his Bampton Lectures. And we may remark 
that the expressions in the Bampton Lectures fall short of the 
statement then made, that ‘ideas and images which represent 
‘God as it is our duty to regard Him, are not in themselves 
‘true ;’ also that the view which seems to pervade Mr. Mansel’s 
reply to Mr. Maurice commends itself to us as less harshly 
worded than many parts of the Lectures.- The statement 
expressed above would incur our unhesitating condemnation. 
Our view of the theory of the Bampton Lectures has been given 
in the article already referred to, where it will be remembered 
that we expressed a hope that our disapprobation was rather of 





! The author has unfortunately printed speculatively instead of regulatively here, 
unless we have entirely misunderstood him.” We must enter our protest against 
such extreme carelessness. The mistake cannot be due to the printer but 
obviously proceeded from the pen of the writer. 
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the terms of the expression than of realities; whilst to the sum- 
ming up of Mr. Mansel’s view, as it stands in contradiction to 
that of Mr. Maurice, at p. 105 of the ‘ Examination,’ we can 
give our unqualified assent. It is as follows: — 


‘T believe, with him, that God is revealed in Christ. But I believe also 
that this Revelation (while designed to answer other and most momentous 
purposes in the Divine Economy, which we need not speak of now) is, as 
a manner of teaching us the Nature of God, analogous in some degree, 
however fuller and higher, to those earlier manifestations in which God 
revealed Himself under symbols borrowed from the consciousness of man. 
In other words, I do not regard the manifestation of God in the flesh, as a 
direct manifestation of the Absolute and Eternal Essence of the Deity; but 
as the assumption of a nature in which the manifestation is adapted to human 
faculties and limited to a mode in which man is capable of receiving it. 
In this belief I think I am supported by the language of that Article of 
our Church which expressly asserts that the Human Nature of Christ is 
not coeternal with His Divinity, but was assumed, as a subsequent nature, 
at a certain period of time. “The Son, which is the Word of the Father, 
begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and of 
one substance with the Father, éood Man’s nature in the womb of the Blessed 
Virgin, of her substance: so that two whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, 
the Godhead and Manhood, were joined together in one Person, never to be 
divided.”’ 

We are not aware that there is anything else in Mr. Chretien’s 
letter which requires especial notice, but the courteous and 
forbearing tone which pervades it is pushed to an extreme which 
might be thought ironical. Many passages show that the writer 
is quite alive to the misconceptions which run through Mr. 
Maurice’s argument against the Bampton Lecturer, and his 
disapproval of the strong language used by the former is not the 
less apparent because it is expressed only in the form of declining 
to adopt the same. Nothing can be more striking than the 
difference between the tone of the two pamphlets, and a super- 
ficial reader might be inclined to attribute the difference to the 
fact that the one writer feels keenly the attack made upon him- 
self personally, and that the other writes solely in the interests 
of truth. Such an estimate would be wholly erroneous. The 
author of ‘ What is Revelation?’ richly deserves the castigation 
which he has brought upon himself, and that not merely because 
he has mistaken his own calibre, but because he has written like 
one beside himself with passion, and Mr. Mansel’s exposure of 
his opponent’s arguments and assertions, though no doubt pointed 
by the keen sense of personal injury, has not gone beyond the 
bounds of legitimate controversy, except in the one instance in 
which he has charged his antagonist with wilfully misunder- 
standing his position. With regard to Mr. Chretien’s view, we 
are at a loss to comprehend what he means by considering his 
position as intermediate to that occupied by the combatants, in 
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any other sense than as he has attempted to mediate between 
them. As regards the view itself, that we can know God 
imperfectly, as distinguished from that merely regulative know- 
ledge of which Mr. Mansel is supposed to be the advocate, we 
can see no difference of opinion between him and Mr. Maurice ; 
nor between either of them and the view advocated by ourselves 
in the number of this Review to which we have before referred, 
though we are far from claiming either of them as supporters of 
the particular explanations there adduced. 

It is useful sometimes to descend from the abstractions of 
metaphysics to the concerns of common life, and we venture to 
suggest a question which will at once be seen to have a direct 
bearing on this subject. Probably there is no one who has 
attempted to educate a little child, but has heard the question, 
‘Has He got eyes?’ And it may be of some importance to the 
gre ga to ascertain for himself what answer he should give. 

e do not doubt that many would differ wholly from our 
opinion, when we say that we as unhesitatingly answer this 
question in the affirmative, as we should the question if put in 
the form ‘Can God see me?’ The language which really con- 
veys the true idea is quite inadequate to represent it more than 
partially. For any definition that we can frame for the eye as 
the organ of the sight, or of the process of seeing, the statement 
that ‘God has eyes’ or that ‘God sees,’ are alike untrue, and we 
are only enabled to decide this by the firm grasp that we possess, 
whether by intuition or simple inference, of the idea enveloped 
in the words, ‘He that made the eye shall He not see?’ 
Language, with all its power of abstraction, is but concrete 
when compared with thought; and it is, perhaps, the privilege of 
advancing holiness, to be able to divest its thoughts more and 
more of the accretions which are not wholly separable from them 
when clothed in human language. 

Thus far we had written, and our sheets were in the printer’s 
hands, before seeing the ‘Sequel to the Inquiry, “ What is 
Revelation?”’ Mr. Maurice will have the last word. His 
adversary, with a propriety and dignity quite becoming the 
author of the Inquiry into the ‘Limits of Religious Thought,’ 
has intimated that he can take no further notice of such an 
unscrupulous opponent. The epithet is our own, and we use it 
advisedly ; not wishing to withdraw what we have said touching 
Mr. Maurice’s honesty, but conceiving that the charge implied 
by it is amply sustained by the exhibition of a series of mis- 
representations, some of which might, if he had taken the 
trouble to understand his author, have been avoided, whilst 
there are others which arise from a very culpable ignorance of 
his own incapacity to deal with the subject. 
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Of the ‘Sequel’ we have little to say, but that it is 
worthy of the ‘Inquiry.’ It would be difficult to say which 
volume contains the greatest amount of misrepresentation, or 
which is written in the more a nt style. Some of the 
more obvious misrepresentations with which the former volume 
abounded are acknowledged and retracted, with what might 
pass for candour and humility, if it were not that the accusa- 
tions were too evidently proved to be evaded; whilst, with 
regard to the more important issue raised, there is the same 
illogical style of defence which has been seen to pervade the 
other volume. It is of no use to argue with a writer who is 
not affected by argument. It may, however, be of some 
advantage to others to hold up to their view the false state- 
ments of a book, as well as to expose its fallacious arguments. 
But we confess we are weary of the subject, and so, we doubt 
not, are our readers. We therefore offer a single specimen of 
the misrepresentation of fact. 


‘The moment Mr. Mansel’s Lectures appeared, they were welcomed by 


a great part of the religious press of the country as the academical defence 
of Christian truths.’ 


Now, this is entirely false. We believe scarcely any 
notice of Mr Mansel’s book appeared for many months after 


its ay ena nearly all the organs of the influential parties 


in the Church, and the Nonconformist journals, as well as the 
daily and weekly papers, attacked the volume more or less 
vigorously. Our own Review was, as far as we can recollect, 
the most favourable, and we entered protest against the main 
position of the Lectures; whilst Mr. Mansel has, in two at least 
out; of the three editions subsequent to the first, added remarks 
vindicating his views from the attacks of his opponents. So 
much for the welcome they received, which appeared to 
Mr. Maurice so cordial that it has nearly driven him crazy. 
It was a sagacious observation, that ‘ Latitudinarians, while 
‘they profess charity towards all doctrines, nevertheless count 
‘it heresy to oppose the principle of latitude.’ 

We do not attempt to define how far Mr. Maurice’s public 
professions of humility are to be taken in evidence for the 
existence of this grace. We do not wish to dispute Mr. 
Maurice’s right to profess whatever he pleases, but we recommend 
him another time not to intersperse his professions with feeble 
attempts at wit, and ineffectual struggles to be sarcastic. There 
is one passage in which these are so ludicrously combined with 
the author’s usual style of fallacy, the ignoratio elenchi, that we 
will present our readers with it, before we finally quit the sub- 
ject. For the understanding this delightful morgeau, it is neces- 
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sary to premise that Mr. Maurice had accused the Bampton 
Lecturer of putting forth an ‘all or nothing doctrine,’ and after 
summing up the doctrine of his opponent as being equivalent to 
‘ Now, you rebels, we have given you arguments such as ought 
‘to convince you; take all or reject all; ° adding, ‘ As long as I 
believe the Bible, I shall hate that mode of speaking.’ The 
Bampton Lecturer replies that these expressions are interpo- 
lations of Mr. Maurice’s own making, and that they do not in 
point of fact appear in the ‘Lectures,’ and fairly enough 
observes, ‘I am not concerned to defend that mode of speaking ; 
it is Mr. Maurice’s, and not mine.’ 
Now for the sequel. It occurs at p. 279. 


‘Mr. Mansel complains of me, because, in speaking of him and those 
who adopt “the all or nothing” method, I supposed them to address 
infidels in the words of Moses when he struck the rock ; “‘ Now, ye rebels.” 
I did not know that Mr. Mansel or Mr. Rogers would feel hurt at being 
compared to the greatest of legislators and the meekest of men. I am very 
sorry. I will never do it again!’ 


We forbear to comment on this melancholy passage. 














Art. IV.—Life of Bishop Wilson. By the Rev. Jostan Bars- 
MAN. 2 vols. London: Murray. 


Tue two portly and handsome volumes which give us the life of 
Bishop Wilson are not easy reading ; a consecutive perusal is a 
creditable achievement, involving a good deal of self-control. 
The impulse to turn over more than one leaf clamours, as it 
were, for indulgence. When that change which mere progress 
should guarantee is long in coming, we are apt to think that 
mere distance from a given point will secure it, and thus impa- 
tiently glance from beginning to middle, from the first volume 
to the second, in the imperious necessity for variety. But this 
is never the way to treat heavy books containing facts we want 
to know. Skimming, glancing backwards and forwards, and all 
the resources of weariness, only make us more keenly alive to 
the monotony, for the style remains the same, and the facts are 
lost in the superincumbent mass of diary, letters, documents, 
and comments, all conveying the same class of thoughts in the 
same somewhat artificial phraseology, more expressive of opinion 
and belief, than of character. We are bringing no charge 
against the author and compiler of the work. We doubt if a 
really interesting book could have been made out of the materials 
at his disposal. We may safely say indeed, that one volume 
would have been more readable than two, but the most skilful 
biographer would have found it hard to decide upon the right 
principle of choice and of exclusion. In a long, active, busy 
life in different spheres of duty, many subjects and occasions 
have an equal claim to notice; but if they all have to be 
recorded, and the actor’s part chronicled in pretty nearly the 
same words, we seem to be always reading the same thing. 
We must, however, also bear in mind, that the biographer has 
in his thoughts not so much the general reader as the members 
of that party of which the Bishop was at one time a leader, who 
might resent abridgment, and who, he might reasonably hope, 
would be sustained by enthusiasm for his subject through any 
amount of labour which should result in a knowledge of his 
mind and conduct in all the great questions and events in 
which he was concerned. Mere amusement has never been Mr. 
Bateman’s aim; he has acted on the principle that any light or 
trivial details would detract from the value of an essentially 
religious biography. The author of ‘Adam Bede,’ in a pre- 
vious work, describes an old lady taking late in life to this 
class of reading, who, to stimulate her interest in the study, 
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was in the ‘habit of first looking to the end of every life to 
‘see what disease the good man died of, and having thus estab- 
‘lished a fellow-feeling, she would next seek for any earlier facts, 
‘as, whether he had ever fallen off a stage-coach, whether he had 
‘married more than one wife, and in general for any adventures 
‘ or repartees recorded of him previous to the epoch of his conver- 
‘sion; then, glancing over letters and diary, wherever there was 
‘a predominance of sacred phrases and notes of exclamation, she 
‘turned to the next page, while such promising words as “ small 
‘ pox,” “pony,” or “ boots and shoes,” at once roused her atten- 
‘ tion.’ We are not disposed to be hard on Mrs. Linnet for these 
secular propensities, for the life of man is made up of trifles, 
and we cannot form a correct idea of him till we are told how 
he meets them; but she would have found little to interest her 
in the columns before us, not so much by far as in the biogra- 
phies of Wesley, Newton, Cecil, or Simeon. For one reason, 
such matters might have seemed unduly familiar to an editor 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of his task, and who, as 
nephew and son-in-law of the Bishop, could scarcely have 
wriiten with the necessary freedom ; and for another, that the life 
of Daniel Wilson is one of such extraordinary success, subject 
to so few mischances, trials, and disappointments, compared with 
that of other men, that it presents no such salient points, and 
has no casualties. The biographer has clearly been driven to 
make the most of what he had, as prominence is given to the 
fact of his once being wet through in crossing the Mersey 
when ‘deputation’ to the Church Missionary Society. 

We are inclined to think it one of the mistakes of the present 
intellect-worshipping age, to over-estimate those qualities which 
constitute originality ; to see this one point by itself above its 
real worth as a power, to expect too much from men of genius. 
Now, unquestionably, original thinkers have a foremost place 
somewhere, but the business of the world does not seem to us 
to be done by them, and certainly they do not draw the world’s 
prizes. There is a quality, not directly intellectual, which, 
when a thing has to be done, or a point carried, or a work 
achieved, is of more avail than any amount of mere intellect, 
and possesses a far greater direct working influence, and that is, 
a strong will. Force of will will carry a matter where mere 
acuteness of brain, working in the same cause, will utterly fail, 
perhaps from this very acuteness obtruding all opposing points 
and showing every side of the question. Self must be identified 
with an idea—a strong personal interest must give it a body, as 
it were—before there is energy enough to give the impulse. 
What we mean is something more than zeal, though constantly 
associated with it, it is the instinctive recoguition of a theatre of 
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action which shall develop every resource and give all the 
faculties full play. It is the human alloy which so often gives 
a love of truth, or what we deem truth, its working power. Of 
course, no common qualities are implied in steadiness of pur- 
pose and consistency of aim; there are not many men who 
maintain through their lives one fixed object. Those that do, 
need little more than common sense, by which we mean, the 
instinct to use obvious natural means adapted to their ends, to 
win success. Energy of character forces its way to the fulfil- 
ment of its destiny. It need not be a high destiny—many of 
the greatest intellects wholly lack the power of accomplishing a 
career—but it is a wondrous engine, a quality which in many a 
‘great man’ is by far his most conspicuous quality. Once set 
going, it is he that carries out enterprises, rules the opinions of 
the masses, alters the face of the world, and wins the world’s 
rewards. A man of strong will and perseverance, possessed by 
an opinion, spreads that opinion, and stamps it. upon his day ; 
or, laying himself out to accomplish practical results, brings 
about those results. All the world’s monuments are fruits of 
this force; no permanent step is gained without it. Men love 
to be ruled; they trust people who know their own minds and 
have themselves no misgivings; they are led by those who 
assume to be leaders. 

This may seem rather a pompous exordium to the life of 
Daniel Wilson, but it is a train of thought which has naturally 
arisen from the perusal of his biography, through which alone 
our idea of him is formed, as, beyond the vaguest popular report, 
we have neither direct nor indirect means of knowing him 
through any other source. Whatever his intellectual powers, 
they were not such as could leave their impress upon paper. 
Few styles are so heavy, so utterly unrelieved by fancy, enthu- 
siasm, or originality, as that of every portion of his composi- 
tion laid before us; it is not even natural; the simplest fact 
expressed with ease arrests us as a refreshing novelty. Few 
styles, we may add, are more vague, so that for pages together 
no one can gather a definite meaning out of it—so much so, 
that where he seems to affirm a fact, his friends explain that he 
probably did not mean what he seems tomean. But there never- 
theless stands out from these pages a course of quite extraor- 
dinary success, a career marked out and achieved, a party 
guided and kept together, a diocese ruled with a high hand, and 
a cuthedral and many churches in England and in India left 
standing records of his energy, his powers of persuasion, and 
his personal liberality. Without going the length of a contem- 
porary (the Christian Observer), ‘ that it was scarcely more diffi- 
‘cult, humanly speaking, for the shepherd boy to rise to the 
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‘throne of Israel than for a London apprentice to become the 
‘Metropolitan of India,’ we must concede it a remarkable 
position for force of will and concentrated energies, under such 
circumstances, to have attained. 

All events are providential. Each Bishop of Calcutta has been 
a providential appointment. But, speaking of second causes, 
Daniel Wilson’s elevation is a singular testimony to his personal 
qualities, due, we must say, as much to the deficiencies as to 


the strong points of his mental and physical constitution. If 


there had been play of fancy or a poetical imagination, these 
must have drawn him from time to time from his course, and 
marred its unity. But owing to a total absence of the discur- 
sive faculties, his consistency met with no obstruction. Once 
satisfied, he was always satisfied. With an end before him, 
there was nothing in him to call him aside, no teazing doubts, 
no subtle questionings. Everything that he took in at all was 
plain to him, for he saw only those points in a question that 
adapted themselves to his nature, and which he felt it his mission 
to enforce and propagate. And as he was incapable of poetical 
aspirations, which imply a certain want or yearning, so he was 
exempt from the pains of satiety. He was absolutely without 
the need for change in his intellectual diet. Intent on holding 
the world to his own standard, that standard never varied a hair’s 
breadth. In a period of great religious excitement he never 
changed an opinion or mode of expressing it, so that his first 
sermons were available through his whole course. In a period 
of extraordinary activity of thought, when the world was 
flooded with works of genius, he had not a moment’s tempta- 
tion to lave in that stream; and his biographer notes it as a fact, 
that he never read one of Walter Scott’s novels. At a time 
when the press overflowed with a religious literature, he held to 
his early teachers, and read Scott's Commentary every day 
for sixty years; and would fain have restricted the entire world 
to that pasture, having been at great cost and pains to provide 
the French nation with a translation, and himself buying every 
copy in of the original that came in his way for redistribution. 
But it is time to enter into detail, to give the reader the grounds 
of our opinion. 

Daniel Wilson was the son of Stephen Wilson, a silk manu- 
facturer of Spitalfields, and a member of a family of some 
mercantile importance ; who is briefly described as a gentleman, 
a true Christian, a kind father, and a good master; methodical 
in his habits, and quiet. in his temper. His mother was a 
woman of strong religious feeling, whose family had been 
intimate with Whitfield. His earliest religious ideas were 
derived alternately from Mr. Romaine, of S. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 
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in the morning, and from the Tabernacle in the afternoon; 
but from the time he was apprenticed to his uncle, a strict, 
‘conscientious Churchman,’ he gave up the Dissenters, and 
listened exclusively to the teaching of such Churchmen as 
Romaine, Crowther, Cecil, Scott, Basil Woodd,—men who had 
no doubt the power of making themselves listened to, and 
impressing their views on their hearers. Daniel Wilson 
describes himself in childhood and boyhood as utterly without 
religion; and one of his contemporaries remembers his be- 
haviour in church as ostentatiously irreverent: but nevertheless, 
he listened to the sermons, and seems to have imbibed their 
principles, and retained them unchanged to the end of his life. 
Any momentary compunction developed what was to be the 
master-passion of his life—preaching. One of his earliest 
recollections was the habit, on some transitory impression of 
religion, of getting on a chair, selecting a text, and preaching 
to his schoolfellows; and we may observe, that through life he 
found this exercise the invariable remedy for spiritual declen- 
sion. He had been sent at seven to a preparatory school, and 
at ten he was removed to Hackney, to be under the care of the 
Rev. John Eyre, former curate to Cecil, and then the ‘ pious 
and respected minister of Ram’s Chapel,’ whom he held 
through life in affectionate regard. Indeed, the reverence and 
affection he retained for his early teachers is a point which 
deserves especial notice;—he never swerved from them, and 
never accepted any other guides. He took the mould of 
this zealous but narrow party before he caught their spirit or 
was roused to practical action by their teaching. Nevertheless, 
many indications lead us to doubt whether religious influences 
were not earlier at work in his inner consciousness than he 
ever assumed. A definite hour of conversion is so inexorable 
a demand with this school, that it must be an object of eager 
search to every soul desirous to be satisfied of its present state. 
But it transpires that his earliest exercises were on religious 
and moral subjects, and that religious questions were continual 
topics of discourse. He had been apprenticed (1792) when 
fourteen to his uncle, a silk manufacturer in Milk Street, 
Cheapside, who resided with his family at the house of business, 
and ordered his establishment after the old rigid fashion,—held 
everybody strictly to the long business hours of the week, and 
enjoined attendance on all religious ordinances on the Sunday. 


‘The master’s eye is everywhere, and in his presence all is order and 
decorum. But when the day draws to a close and he retires, restraint is 
thrown off and discipline relaxed. The young men gather together, con- 
versation is let loose, jokes are practised, words are unguarded, disputation 
1s aroused. The topic of religion is familiar to them, and is commonly 
discussed without reserve. One finds his amusement in it, a second quiets 
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conscience by it, and a third excuses sin. Amongst them is Daniel Wilson, 
with high intellect, high powers, high aspirations—all checked and held 
down by Setr—in some of its linked forms of self-esteem, self-will, or 
self-indulgence. Such was his natural character. The Grace of God began 
to work upon this character; and a conflict ensued between the old nature 
and the new ; between the flesh and the spirit; which never ceased till 
death.’—Vol. i. p. 8. 


Young people will talk about Calvinism if they hear much 
of it; it has a peculiar fascination to them, which years in most 
cases entirely wears off. Children even throw themselves with 
avidity into the controversy, set Divine justice against irre- 
versible decrees, freewill against foreknowledge, till all seems 
plain and easy to them; their own arguments have such force on 
their own minds that they wrangle and chatter in the expecta- 
tion of settling the question. It is on this ground that a Calvin- 
istic discourse fills us with sadness—its effect on the young. 
Older people take it with a stolid calm, whether they agree or 
differ, but it sets children too often on an irreverent chase, 
which it is difficult to suppose can lead them to good. The 
young Daniel, who never disputed what his teachers taught, 
argued from their doctrine the absolute worthlessness and use- 
lessness of means, and questioned the value of prayer. We 
find him writing soon after this period— 


‘“ As far back as I can remember, my whole heart was given to sin. 
Even when a boy at school, when particular circumstances recur to my 
mind, I am shocked at the dreadful depravity of my nature as it then 
discovered itself. I have indeed proceeded in a regular progression from 
the lesser sins of bad books, words, and bad desires, to the grosser 
atrocities of those emphatically y marek J ‘the lusts of the flesh.’ I was 
constantly acting against a better knowledge. I had received a religious 
education, and had been accustomed to a regular attendance on public 
ordinances. I could criticise a sermon, and talk and dispute about par- 
ticular notions ; but I loved my sins, and could not bear to part with 
them. I never had gone so far as to deny any one doctrine of the Gospel. 
I acknowledged them to be true, but for want of that comme carr, 
self-application, I could hear whole sermons—but not a word belonged to 
me ! took a false idea of the Gospel, and from this distorted view, 
dogmatically pronounced it out of my power to do a and so, 
hushing my eonscience with ‘having done all I could,’ I remained very 
quietly the willing slave of sin and Satan.”’ —Vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 


‘This record of himself,’ says Daniel Wilson’s biographer, ‘may 
no doubt be true;’ but there is observable in him from the first 
such an instinct to know what ought to be said under every con- 
ceivable circumstance, that even his best friendsare at fault, and we 
find the contemporary already referred to making a merit of this 
vagueness, while it seeks to exculpate him (we incline to think 
with reason) from the self-charge of violation in act and 
deed of God’s law. ‘ We are inclined to believe that this view 
‘ of himself may, perhaps, in some measure, partake of the strong 
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‘ colouring and exaggeration which were his temptations in after 
‘life. But even exaggerated pictures of our own weakness and 
‘ corruption are offences easily pardoned. The whole bent of 
‘ the heart is apt to be in the contrary direction, The cantrite 
‘ publican returned to his house the justified man.’ Such a line 
of argument is certainly open to question ; the case bears another 
solution. Such confessions, couched in such language, he had 
heard from distinguished preachers all his life. It would seem 
to him an essential part of conversion to use every term of 
self-abasement, without too nice an adjustment to actual fact, 
which might savour of a lurking self-righteousness. Nor would 
he have any reason to fear any real loss of estimation in his 
teachers by any confession of sin previous to conversion. Wit- 
ness the following passage from his report of an interview with 
Mr. Cecil, which exhibits a certain rivalry of self-accusation :— 

‘“T then related the abiding desire of my soul towards this work, and 
the different steps which had brought me before him asa judge. He 
inquired the manner and time of my conversion ; and when I mentioned 
(as I could not but do), the dreadful lengths of iniquity into which I had 
sunk, he stoj ped me, when I called myself ‘the chief of sinners, to put 
in his claim to that character ; and this was the point in which he said he 
exceeded every one: that he kept a kind of school of infidelity, and used 
to have a number of young men and teach them to ridicule the Bible, &c.” 


*“T told him I had not abilities for that, or else [ am sure my heart 
was bad enough.” ’—Vol. i. pp, 39, 40. 


In the same way we are left in the dark as to the ‘ wicked 
discourse’ which led to his sudden awakening :— 


**One evening (March 9, 1796) I was as usual engaged in wicked dis- 
course with the other servants in the warehouse, and religion happening 
(humanly speaking, [ mean) to be started, I was engaged very warmly in 
denying the responsibility of mankind, on the supposition of absolute 
election, and the folly of all human exertions, where grace was held to’ be 
irresistible. (I can scarcely proceed for wonder that God should have 
upheld me in life at the moment I was cavilling and blaspheming at his 
sovereignty and grace.) We have a young man in the warehouse whose 
amusement for many years has been entirely in conversing on the subject 
of religion. He was saying that God had appointed the end—He had also 
appointed the means. I then happened to say, that I had none of those 
feelings towards God which He required and approved.” ‘ Well, then,’ said 
he, ‘ pray for the feelings.’ I carried it off with a joke, but the words at the 
first made some impression on my mind, and thinking that I would still 
say, that ‘I had done all I could,’ when I retired at night I began to pray 
for the feelings. It was not long before the Lord in some measure answered 
my prayers, and I grew very uneasy about my state.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 8, 9. 


This 9th of March is henceforth a noted day in Mr. Wilson’s 
calendar, yet we are disposed to think it owes some of its 
distinctness to the need of a fixed moment, for we find him 
afterwards, in answering a question of his mother’s :— 

- *“Youask me the particular day from.which I date my first convictions. 


J am indeed unable to inform you to a certainty, but I generally reckon it 
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to be the 9th of March, 1796. The circumstance itself will never, I trust, 
be effaced from my mind; but asI have already acquainted you with it 
some time back, I shall not now repeat it. 

‘ “Pray for me, my dear mother, that I may observe the return of that 
day in a proper manner. It would more accord with my own inclination, 
and more conduce to the tranquillity of my mind, could | spend it in fast- 
ing and prayer; but as my opportunities are so very circumscribed, I 
think I cannot do less than go to see Mr. Eyre, whose love to me will I 
hope be amply repaid, not by my poor gratitude, but with the blessing of 
heaven into his own bosom.” 

‘The purpose thus expressed was carried into effect. The 9th of March 
found Daniel Wilson in company with Mr. Eyre, and the natural desire to 
know what passed on an occasion so interesting, may be toa certain extent 
gratified; for notes of the conversation are still extant. They serve to 
show the general nature of the intercourse which took place between them, 
and the kind of instruction and encouragement communicated by Mr. 
Eyre, and are the more valuable, because none of the many letters which 
must have been written by him from time to time have been preserved. 

‘The notes were taken from a memorandum made by Daniel Wilson, and 
were inclosed to his mother in a letter dated March 17, 1797.,—Vol. i. 
pp. 22, 23. 


There is such evidence of an instinct to adapt every feeling to 
a system, that, if he had been in another school, the manifestation 
would probably have been different. However, there is no doubt 
it was the school most congenial to his nature, and the moment 
that his conscience was roused, his knowledge of similar cases 
left him in no doubt what todo. We have given the history 
of the 9th of March. On the 11th we find him stating his case 
with great osaprmon d of language to his late schoolmaster, 
Mr. Eyre. His biographer rejoices in the absence of all timi- 
dity in the prompt action which’ followed the first conviction of 
sin, which is certainly highly characteristic :— 


‘This uneasiness led him to immediate action. There was none of that 
concealment or delay so common and so hurtful to the growth of conviction 
in the soul. On the 9th March it might be said of him, as it was said 
of S. Paul, “ Behold he prayeth ;” and on the third day after, that is, on 
the 11th March, he was conferring with Mr. Eyre, as with another Ananias, 
on the “things that “ey 4 salvation.” The effect of prayer was most 
strikingly manifested in his case. God heard in heaven his dwelling- 
place, and every religious feeling prayed for, was roused at once to life and 
action. But all was confusion. His eyes were opened, but he saw nothing 
clearly. And those very arguments which served to exclude truth before, 
now stood as stumbling-blocks in his search after it. 

‘His first letter to Mr. Eyre under these circumstances, deserves an 
attentive perusal ; for few young persons, when thus brought suddenly 
under conviction of sin, are able to describe the tumult of their minds so 
clearly. 

*“ March 11, 1796. 

*“T hope you will excuse my freedom while I lay before you in a simple 
manner the state of my mind. In consequence of the religious educa- 
tion I have received, I am theoretically acquainted with the leading features 
of the Gospel, and though I acknowledge with shame how little practical 
influence they produce on my conduct, I have never rejected one doctrine 
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of the Gospel, neither have I imbibed any of the pernicious principles 
of Socinians, or any other heretical sect. 

‘“But what is to me a great stumbling-block is the idea which I have 
entertained, on the supposition of its general reception among the Cal- 
vinists, concerning election. This doctrine I have conceived to mean that 
all the true children of God are elected by God before the foundation of 
the world. Now, my wicked heart argues thus:—If this be true, how can 
the endeavours of a weak man assist or impede the accomplishment of the 
divine decrees? If God hath fore-ordained that I shall be brought toa 
knowledge of himself, how can anything I do or say prevent the designs 
of his omnipotent will? Thus do I sometimes think to myself.” 

* * + * > 


*“Tn a word, I know not what todo. I feel nolove to God or Christ. 
I do not see the wickedness of my sins in such a hideous light as my con- 
science says I ought. My heart is hard. I find more pleasure in the enjoy- 
ments and levities of this world than in thoughts of futurity. What I 
have done I am afraid is insincere. For though I refrain from any out- 
ward acts of sin, my mind is for ever mingling in the worst scenes of 
wickedness. I know not what todo. But I have resolved to write to you 
as a person who I have the greatest reason to think has a sincere regard 
for my present and future welfare, and I beg your consideration of my case, 
and hope you will pity and advise me, 

‘“ What I think that I most want to know, is:—Whether a conscien- 
tious reformation of my outward life is in the least accessory to my future 
safety? Whether the endeavouring to lift up my heart to God in prayer 
when it is cold towards Him, is not daring presumption? And what part 
of the Scriptures you would particularly recommend to my perusal.” ’— 
Vol. i. pp. 9—11. 


This experience of certainly not more than forty-eight hours, 
so easily unfolded—this state of mind in a youth of eighteen, 
so readily marked out and portrayed, shows, what we observe 
throughout, a total absence of reserve and timidity; active and 
busy, Mr. Wilson must work out every feeling on the spot. To 
muse, to brood, to speculate, were foreign to his character. This 
change of feeling threw him at once into a bustle of action, 
dignified by his biographer into a ‘ period of anxiety :-— 


‘The anxious state of his mind may be gathered from the fact, that, 
although this letter was written on the 11th March, and he had since seen 
Mr Eyre personally, yet he writes again on the 16th as follows :— 

*“ Since I saw you on Monday my situation is but little altered. I feel 
the seeds of wickedness as strong as ever, and although they do not burst 
forth in profane or unbecoming expressions, or in wicked actions, yet my 
thoughts are too much allied to the world, and too little fixed on eternal 
things. If any worldly subject is talked of in my hearing, I find my vile 
heart hankering after it ; and though I have been enabled (dare I say, by 
God’s grace ?) to abstain from opening my lips, yet my Bible says that God 
searcheth the heart ; and if such be the case, I am sure my transgressions 
are infinitely increased every day I live. 

‘“T often think of what you said, ‘Is not sin your burden?’ But my 
heart answers, or I think it answers, ‘I would wish to feel this burden, 
but, woe is me, I do not.’ Sometimes in the daytime when sitting at the 
books, or walking in the streets, I endeavour to pray for an interest in the 
Saviour ; but alas ; I feel little need of Him, and my blind mind cannot 
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discern how I am to know that God will accept me, and blot out my sins 
through the blood of Christ. In short, I utter words with my lips; I 
groan and sometimes weep over my situation ; and yet I can refer it to no 
cause.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 


His state of mind is next communicated to his parents. His 
mother writes with the question, ‘ How is it between God and 
your soul?’ which he answers at once and with a formality of tech- 
nical language, describing the natural reaction from excitement 
in so distinct a theological formula as constitute this whole trans- 
action, genuine in its main features, as it undoubtedly was, one 
of the most remarkable instances of adaptation we know. Every 
suitable expression is at his fingers’ ends; nothing is out of its 
place, nothing is fresh, nothing belongs to him in a different sense 
from the whole human race. We ‘next read of interviews with 
Mr Newton, who we have always noticed to have a style of 
his own in contrast to so many of that school who have not. 
To him he describes his state, and enlarges on his defects with 
that unflinching composure and self-reliance which are his 
uniform characteristics. Let any constitutionally modest man 
try to tell every person he converses with that ‘he is a sinner,’ 
and he will realize the courage, and, in a certain sense, the self- 
estimation the task requires. Daniel Wilson began to be known. 
His state of mind excited ‘general interest’ amongst leading 
men: he had interviews in which they seem now and then to be 
pushed to rather strange arguments to reconcile him to himself; 
he wrote letters, he reported his soul’s progress, lamented over 
backslidings; he filled whole pages about himself, sometimes 
detailing doubts, sometimes denouncing himself in the strongest 
terms, which would have more effect on the reader if we did not 
seem to have heard them word for word before. His biographer 
reverently follows.every change of feeling, and ushers in each 
extract with a solemn phrase, as, ‘a dark and cloudy day ; 
‘the heavens grew black with clouds and rain;’ ‘the clouds 
return after the rain.’ At length we come to the following 
letter, to his mother, of complex emotions, where, if the dejec- 
tion is real, the expression of it is surely conventional :— 

*“ You know me not, my dearest mother, or else 1am sure you must 
hate me ; for, to a gracious heart, such a complication of inbred corruption 
and outward transgression as constitute my character, must. I am sensible, 
be altogether loathsome and detestable. I have great reason to fear that 
I am one of that awful number whom God hath given up to final obduracy 
and impenitence, and who are constantly increasing their condemnation by 
the opportunities of grace they daily abuse, and concerning whom the 
Almighty has declared, that he has ‘no pleasure in them.’ 

‘“The hearing of the Gospel, and the reading of God's Word produce no 
effect on my obdurate heart. All the invitations of the Gospel are useless, 


all its threats produce no terror. The old serpent has been trying long to 
have my soul, and now he has it fast. He rules init. He reigns over it. 
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And I, his wretched slave, obey it in the lusts thereof. I verily am per- 
suaded that my evil tempers have a more absolute sway now, than when 
I never knew I had a soul to be saved—or what amounts to the same 
thing, when I never thought seriously about it. My dear mother, it is not 
willingly that I distress your mind with the account of my dreadful state. 
To you, heaven is safe, and I rejoice in it ; though I believe you will never 
meet there your poor son.”’’—Vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 

‘From this dark cloud,’ says his biographer, ‘ the following 
letter darts like a flash of lightning.’ It is not necessary to give 
the letter, its subject is sufficient to throw some light on the 
change of tone; for it ison preaching. His was a mind to work 
its way to its own ends; he had energy and an instinct which 
led him to success. From the first moment of ‘ conversion,’ 
he was feeling his way towards a more congenial life. While 
he was dark and dull, while the ‘clouds’ and the ‘rain’ on 
which his biographer rings the changes, oppressed him, he was 
weighed down by a life of drudgery utterly uncongenial with his 
mental occupations, and below his sense of his own powers. 
His spirits were cast down; he struggled on as a learner, laying 
his case before this and that spiritual adviser, and seemingly 
gaining no ease. A friend of his took to preaching; a spark 
was kindled; he began to give advice, to suggest texts, to see 
how they ought to be handled, and made telling and awakening. 
On this new impulse, we note a sudden change, a happier 
phase of existence at once sets in; as we gather from the fol- 
lowing passage, though the biographer recognises no such system 
of cause and effect as we think may bé traced: — 

‘Words so bright from a soul so dark, are very remarkable: to be 
accounted for partly by the peculiarities of a character itself full of strik- 
ing contrasts, and partly by the fact that the communication of spiritual 
gifts is to a great extent independent of the enjoyment of them. 

‘The attempt to benefit his friend seems to have had a good effect on 
Daniel Wilson’s own mind, by withdrawing his attention somewhat from 
himself. Nor was it an isolated act. In letters written about this time, 
he is found rejoicing over two of his fellow-servants, who last year were 
“children of wrath,” but are now “ plants of grace.” He writes to one of 
his sisters, pressing religion on her attention ; and mentions his purpose 
of writing to another on the same subject. He endeavours in a similar way 
to comfort his mother under some domestic affliction. And thus, watering 
others, he appears to have been watered himself; and at length to have 
found “rest to his soul.” It came like “the morning spread upon the 
mountains,” and in the use of God’s appointed ordinances. The account is 
as follows :—In a letter written to his mother on August 23d, 1797, he 
uses this expression: “ Remember me to Mr. Eyre. 1| intend writing to 
him soon on a subject which has lain on my mind these three months.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 

This subject was the Holy Communion, on the reception of which 
Mr. Wilson writes to his mother with more individuality (though 
with the same remarkable unreserve) than is usual in his style. 
To his friend, on the same occasion, he adds with fervour :— 
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*“ Yesterday and to-day hace been, I think, the happiest days I ever remember. 
The Lord shines so upon my soul that I cannot but love Him, and desire 
no longer to live to myself, but to Him. And to you, I confess it (though 
it ought perhaps to be a cause for shame), that I fave felt great desires to 
go or do anything to spread the name of Jesus ; and that I have even 
wished, if it were the Lord’s will, to go as a missionary to heathen lands.” ’ 
—Vol. i. p. 29. 

In the course of a few days from this time he opens out to his 
friends his desire to enter into the ministry. The earnestness of 
his desire, and the motives which influenced him, no doubt con- 
stituted a vocation. There are persons who will feel this so 
strongly as to object to our view of the history of his conversion 
up to this step. But there is a natural side to all that is told, 
of which the biographer gives no hint. 

When of two religious parties one invariably goes through a 
fixed period called conversion, ushering in a total change of feel- 
ing and desires, and thinks the process essential to the life of 
religion in the soul ; while the other, realizing itself as from in- 
fancy the subject of divine ordinances and privileges, can indicate 
no exact moment of change, but believes in, and traces in its own 
experiences, a gradual work in the heart and affections; a fanning 
from a spark into a flame; when both schools (we take the devout, 
sincere exponents of both as examples,) seem to act out their 
several principles, we are set to study the phenomenon of this 
unvarying consistency to a theory. In BishopWilson’s case, his 
change of heart, his entrance upon a religious course, is, like his 
whole career, in exact conformity to the teaching of his theo- 
logical school, probably because his nature exactly fitted him to 
be its exponent. Not a stage is missing, not a step misplaced. 
There is the first deadness in sin, the sudden awakening, the 
sense of guilt, the long discouragement, the final triumph of 
faith, the dedication of himself to a life-work, all expressed in 
the precise terms sanctioned by the use of thousands of prede- 
cessors in the same course. We cannot help seeing a natural 
side to all this, a character and temperament which give the 
mould, and form an outward development of the inner impulse. 
Let no one cavil at our natural interpretation of much which in 
this work is attributed solely to spiritual agency and direction, 
unless they can contradict it: for where it is the custom of so 
many who occupy the teacher’s chair to demand from every con- 
science a fixed moment of conversion as a sign of being in the 
state of salvation, we are justified in analysing those cases on 
which the theory is founded, for the comfort and encouragement 
of many a doubting timid soul; and in pointing out that an 
unbiassed observer may take a different or largely modified view 
of even the most marked example. We may, for instance, trace 
strivings of the Spirit, and responses to these divine impulses 
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before the given hour; and while system demands an utter 
heathen deadness of heart in the subject of our speculations, may 
feel certain that these spiritual monitions would have filled a 
much larger place in the memory and experience of one trained 
in another school, and been connected with a long chain of 
similar teachings, and so traced back to the earliest dawn of 
memory. Not that we take exception to the term conversion, 
as applied to either a sudden or gradual change of heart in the 
baptized Christian, but experience, and a comparison of what 
we see with what we so constantly read and hear; the discre- 
pancy between observation as far as our own range extends, and 
the statements of biographies, and the demands of a school of 
immense popular influence, forces us upon investigation and 
inquiry. 

Daniel Wilson’s vocation was not immediately acknowledged ; 
his father stoutly opposed it at first. He had fixed him in 
business, and expected him to remain in it; and his old tutor 
was cautious not to oppose this providential obstacle. But it 
was an occasion for strength of character to have its legitimate 
play, and the energy here was so real, the purpose so strong, 
expressed too with such filial propriety in its perseverance, that 
there could not be any long opposition. His master befriended 
him, when assured that he ‘should never make a good trades- 
man, he had never loved business,’ that now ‘his dislike was 
increased, and that even when dead in sin he had always kept up 
his school-learning.’ He consulted various ministers, amongst 
others, Rowland Hill. .We do not observe that they detected 
in the young apprentice that adaptation for the work he desired, 
as he felt in himself. They did not recognise the popular 
preacher in embryo; and with some reason, for his subsequent . 
success was the result of an extraordinary industry and devotion 
to his calling, which cannot be reckoned on, rather than in 
marked natural gifts. His manner too, we can imagine, not 
attractive; and Rowland Hill, Cecil, and Newton were all men 
who might be alive to the defects of an address and tone derived 
from the companionship in which the young convert had lately 
lived. Rowland Hill thought him young both in years and 
grace, and reminded him of the text, ‘ Not a novice, lest being 
puffed up he fall into the condemnation of the devil.’ And in 
his call on Mr. Cecil, the first words were :— 

‘“T understand you have views to the ministry. Now Providence seems 


to have cast you into a different line, and I suppose you have serious 
reasons for wishing to go out of it.”—Vol. i. p. 39. 


And on subsequently admitting that the call was real :— 


*“This being settled, I mentioned that my father was doubtful whether 
I had qualifications for a minister. In reply to this, he observed, ‘that if 
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none but men of genius aud shining parts were to be in the ministry, there 
would be few indeed ! It was not genius nor great abilities that ever saved 
a soul; and that even a dull understanding with industry in the use of 
means, and a heart set on the work, might form a very useful man. He 
knew some ministers now of that character, who had improved themselves 
so much by diligence and study, that they were as useful as any men of 
the day.”’—Vol. i. p. 40. 


In the meanwhile, his tutor, Mr. Eyre, had acted, according 
to the biographer’s phraseology, as days-man between the son 
and his father. And here it may be noted, that whenever a 
scriptural phrase can be turned to announce a fact, or to express 
a feeling, it is made to do so in preference to the writer's own 
words. The effect is constantly trite, and not seldom irreve- 
rent; and the practice always seems to want accounting for. 
Is it to surround the subject with a halo of sanctity? is it 
because the biographer has his style so essentially built upon 
quotation that words cannot come out singly? or is it really 
easier, considering the opportunities for criticism that relatiun- 
ship and near connexion produce, to adopt at once a technical 
language, and not trust to spontaneous, unrestricted expression ? 
It is no doubt extremely difficult to speak of those nearest to 
us ina public manner; to distinguish between their figure to the 
world and to our accustomed eyes; we have to put ourselves 
in another position towards them, which in fact renders relations 
the worst biographers, and their task one of the most difficult: 
but constant recourse to Scripture phrases will not solve the 
problem. The same practice pervades Bishop Wilson's private 
writings, and not seldom seems the resource of a strong deter- 
mined will sheltering itself, or justifying itself, under seemiug 
guidance and direction; as where, twice, we read, after singular 
triumphs of vigorous, active determination producing its 
natural fruit of success, ‘ The Lord has led me by a way that I 
knew not.’ Once, on this occasion when he had carried his point, 
and was going to College; and again, when at his own request 
he was made Bishop of Calcutta. But, as we write, this hardly 
seems acase in point, for perhaps man may never realize that 
he himself is (whether justly or not) a more blind instrument 
of Providence than when he feels impediments give way before 
his own strong will. Bad men of this temper think themselves 
the favourites of Destiny, religious men the mere arm of Provi- 
dence. But we have no time for such wide speculations. In the 
case before us, a more than common insensibility to the value 
and just use of words, observable throughout, is sufficient to 
account for every inaccuracy or vagueness of expression. 

Mr. Wilson was at once entered at St. Edmund’s Hall, but, 
previous to residence at Oxford, he was placed under the care of 
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Mr. Josiah Pratt, curate to Mr. Cecil, to whom he subsequently 
gives this testimony :— 

‘“T owe to him,” he says in 1845, “ under God, and to two or three 
other eminent men, the entire guidance of my mind when I first entered 
seriously on the care of my salvation, and the earnest study of theology : 
—the Rev. Thomas Scott, the commentator, from 1796 to 1798: then in 
1798 the Rev. Josiah Pratt: next at St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford, the Rev. 
Isaac Crouch : and lastly, in my first curacy, from 1801 to 1803, the Rev. 
Richard Cecil. These continued uninterruptedly my most intimate friends, 
till their several deaths. But to no one was I more attached than to him, 
who was spared to me and to the Church the longest—the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt—my honoured brother.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 43, 44. 


From the first, the course of the young student was in the 
fullest degree consistent with his profession and his character. 
He had, according to the reported testimony of him who had bid 
him ‘pray for the feelings,’ while still in Milk Street, burnt all 
books of a ‘light or irreligious’ character, and shown himself 
quite another man to his companions, being not only most anxious 
to get good himself, but to do good to others. He now applied 
himself with ‘ indefatigable diligence’ to his studies, leaving no 
hour unemployed; while at the same time he lost no opportunity 
of imparting instruction, and cultivating those powers essential to 
the part in religious society he felt himself marked out for. No 
opportunity was shrunk from, every chance turned to account. 
He thus writes to a friend of his first effort in extempore 
prayer ;— 

‘“No words can convey any idea at all equal to the intense trouble of my 
inmost soul on that occasion. The fumily consisted of four men and two 
female servants, out of whom one only feared the Lord at the time. Con- 
ceive my feelings if you can! Iam sure I cannot describe them. I was, 
however, enabled to cry mightily unto the Lord for help, and though my 
uncle was willing I should make use of a book, and though I was never 
before engaged in such a service, I was helped to trust the Lord alone. 
When I first knelt down, I trembled like a leaf from head to foot. I was 
scarcely able to speak. My head, as it were, turned round, and I knew not 
chant was. However, I began ; and the Lord began too; for my heart 
was enlarged, and I was sadliet to go through the exercise with liberty 
and satisfaction ”’—Vol. i. p. 46. 


And again he records :— 


‘“The Lord was with me at family prayers this morning, which they 
made me take. But alas! I feel so much of abominable pride after it, 
that the reflection confounds me.” ’—Vol. i. p. 45. 


The importance which this class of characters attach to their 
work—the position which they realize for themselves—is notice- 
able: it is, perhaps, the impulse necessary to launch a man into 
public life. No person, we suspect, can influence numbers, 
without this acceptance in full consciousness of an important 
place in the world. It is a feeling wholly independent of mere 
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position. We know inhabitants of courts and alleys who are 
possessed by the same sense of relative consequence, mak- 
ing their existence to themselves a public progress. They 
realize themselves as centres, they act before spectators, and by 
force of their own impressions—giving distinctness and pro- 
minence to their work,—are people of mark in their own 
world. The essentially private and retiring character, on the 
other hand, in a sort of dreamy humility not always to be com- 
mended, loses its stand from a perhaps cowardly self-desertion. 
Nothing in which it is concerned is ‘ of any consequence.’ Too 
diffident to talk of humility, with too low an opinion of self to 
suppose its own self a profitable subject under any mode of 
treatment, too conscious of failure to try again, it slips out of 
responsibility and away from the eyes of men, and by necessity 
from their thoughts also. It is not such as these that write 
religious diaries—record sensations—denounce themselves and 
their friends in their journal books as sinners of the deepest dye. 
They, poor souls, do not feel that their own particular errors are 
of any consequence to others, and as for writing them down, the 
deliberate literary act of framing sentencesof which self is the hero 
seems a sort of presumption which cripples the uncertain fingers. 
Now this is precisely a sort of self-respect that comes naturally 
to the other. He habitually maintains an inner state: it does 
not seem at all out of the way to write of himself to himself in 
rounded periods. None of the conventionalities are allowed to 
rest; the records are graced with solemn interjections and notes 
of exclamation such as shrinking timidity only supposes appro- 
priate to printed columns or a crowded auditory. And by this, 
amongst other means to an end, whether consciously or not, he 
arms and strengthens himself to hold his own everywhere and 
under all circumstances. 

The subject before us always observed towards himself this 
state, and was uniformly treated with it. He at once stepped 
into a position both at college and at home. It is noted as 
a remarkable fact, we think strongly confirmatory of this view, 
that people kept his letters: letters they were not, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term; all that are shown us are either 
didactic or exclusively on self, and mainly on his spiritual pro- 
gress or declension. But people felt at once that they had to 
do with a public man; if they were not letters they were docu- 
ments; it would have been 5 Raccastor bordering on irreverence 
to burn them. For instance, here is a letter (written when 
twenty years old) to his mother (1798). What maternal awe 
would it not inspire! What was not in store for a son on whom 
the mission of reproof pressed with such terrible power! 
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«“T am very miserable,” he writes to his mother in March, “ because 
my conscience is full of guilt. I have done two things wrong to-day, 
which are not easily retrieved, and both have arisen from hardness of 
heart and a sinful fear of man. In the first, I failed of speaking oe 
to a fellow-collegian who is, I fear, deceiving himself; in the second, 
have not introduced spiritual discourse in a party where I sat for above 
an hour at tea. You don’t know how heavy these sins lie upon my mind; 
so that I feel now as unhappy and distressed as possible. May the Lord 
forgive the ‘iniquity of my sin.’ 

‘“Last Sunday week did not pass unnoticed. The recollection of the 
Lord's mercy did, I hope, in some degree affect my mind, and lead me to 
renew the dedication of that body cal soul to the Lord, which I trust He 
has ‘ bought with a price””—Vol. i. p. 55. 


His companions at St. Edmund’s Hall have many of them 
made a name for themselves. The Rev. Isaac Crouch was 
vice-principal and tutor, and he had the power of stamping his 
own views on his pupils, who represent a phalanx of well-known 
and in most cases respected party names. One of them thus 
describes Daniel Wilson on his arrival amongst them :— 


‘“ Wilson was very good looking, but reserved and somewhat deficient in 
manner. It was obvious, however, that he was no common person ; and 
though he entered the university under great disadvantages as to classical 
learning, his extraordinary and determined diligence, aided by robust 
health, afforded a sufficient pledge of future eminence and success.” ’— 
Vol. i. p. 53. 


We have not many details of his college life. It was not Mr. 
Wilson’s line to draw a character or to relate an incident ; he took 
interest in no one as a mere observer. He was really deeply 
engrossed with his studies and making up for lost time, and when 
he took up a pen for any other purpose it naturally slid into inner 
history and the experiences of the soul. We never know—we 
defy an intimate friend to know—except by careful reference, 
whether the extract we are reading is a passage from a private 
journal, or a letter home, or to a college companion: the style is 
precisely the same in each case. There is never any intimate 

ero | address ; no reference to, or repose in, another mind. 


Take this specimen of a letter to his mother, the whole of which 
is in the same strain :— 


‘“The time I spent with you in town appears to me now like a dream 
that is passed away. Thus it is that our life is hastening along. One 
scene presents itself and then vanishes: a second follows, and disappears 
in like manner. Now we are well; anon sickness seizes us. At this 
moment, everything is prosperous and comfortable ; the next, all is dark 
and miserable. 

‘“From reflecting upon these changes, however, we may learn two impor- 
tant lessons: the one solemn, the other encouraging. 

‘“Tt is a solemn consideration, that amidst all the fluctuations of life, 
we are still making rapid advances towards eternity. Every wave, whether 
placid or turbulent, wafts us nearer to that awful shore. Like a ship 
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which continues to make its way whatever the ngers on board may 
doing, we are perpetually hurried forward, whatever may be our 
employments. 

‘“ But as this is a solemn thought, so it is encouraging to contrast the 
uncertainty of all things here below with the unchangeableness of our 
gracious and Almighty Led. This is our safety, that there is One who 
hath said, ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also ;’ and that there is an unfailing 
fountain of love and mercy in Him to remedy all the evils of time, and to 
crown us with every blessing.’—Vol. i. p. 61. 


And this from a journal about the same time :— 


*“ January 5, 1800.—I would now desire to raise my Ebenezer, and say, 
‘Hitherto the Lord hath helped me.’ I have been kept from sin. Oh! 
what do I owe to the Lord for his grace. I would desire to lay the whole 
glory at his feet, and say, ‘Not unto me, not unto me!’ The means of my 
preservation has been, the Lord keeping up in my heart a consciousness of 
my own weakness, and so preserving me from trusting in my own power 
and might. Thus have I been kept from day to day. But I feel a dread 
of committing sin. ‘Hold thou me up and I shall be safe.”’ 

*“ January 26, 1800.— How fast the days and weeks creep on! Three 
weeks have passed since I last wrote, and they seem but a moment. I 
have much reason for thankfulness, for the Lord’s goodness to me. Oh ! 
that I may still have a constant conviction of my own weakness, and a 
simple reliance upon the power and greatness of Christ. I do hope that | 
have a true repentance for sin, and that I really long for deliverance from 
it. But what can I say? Religion is what I have yet tolearn. Oh! 
Lord, to thee would I look. Decide the doubt. I trust I am truly sincere. 
I hope I do truly wish and pray for deliverance from sin. I believe that 
there is nothing impossible with thee !”’—Vol. i. p. 57. 


We are not told how far Daniel Wilson’s was a character 
capable of inspiring strong affection, but it instilled confidence, 
raised expectatioa, and acquired weight, especially, we may well 
suppose, in his family : mothers and sisters so naturally love to be 
put second to what seems a great design ; and submit with pride 
to the exactions of a sturdy resolution. Thus his sister records 
how ‘he settled his plan’ in his first vacation :— 


‘ As soon as he arrived at home, and the first greetings were passed, he 
appealed to his mother. ‘“ Now, my dear mother, I am come to read. | 
can let nothing interrupt me till two o’clock. Then I shall be ready to 
enjoy your company and that of my sisters till tea-time, when I must have 
two or three hours more study before I go to bed.” 

‘All this was acquiesced in by his family, and rigidly adhered to by him- 
self. He was never interrupted. A friend might occasionally be introduced 
into his little study, but he himself was never called down. And surely 
the secret of his success in after life is involved in this resolute purpose, 
resolutely carried out.’—Vol. i. p. 60. 


It did not occur to him that home might teach him some- 
thing ; but this was not a nature to learn anything indirectly ; 
he was no subject for subtle influences. All his successes and 
all his failures were due alike to an insatiable devotion to work: 
his life from first to last was a series of definite performances 
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achieved. Through this habit he grew up a man entirely to be 
depended on for carrying through an undertaking ; prompt in 
business, always prepared, always at his post. As a public man 
(we can see from these volumes) regarded as the stay of his 
party; but if he had much private influence we see no trace of 
it here. He was too busy a man, interruption was too into- 
lerable to him, to know anything of human nature. We cannot 
read men as we can read books; it is impossible to acquire such 
knowledge without some intervals of leisure, some margins of 
unoccupied time ; nor without submitting to be sometimes a 
learner ; without laying the didactic habit entirely aside and 
discoursing with men on terms of simple equality, under the 
impression that the chances of improvement are mutual. 

At college Mr. Wilson’s industrious habits were at least well- 
timed; he had lost time to make up and a new sphere to prepare for. 
Stories of his indefatigable diligence were told long after he had 
left the university. He took his degree in June, 1801. Nothing 
was open to him as an object of ambition but the university 
prizes. Under the advice of Mr. Crouch his tutor, Mr. Pratt, 
and his friend Mr. Pearson, subsequently Dean of Salisbury, he 
wrote two years after for the English Essay, the subject of 
which was ‘Common Sense,’ and got it, to the great delight, as 
we may well suppose, of his family, and to the justifiable triumph 
of the members of his own Hall, who were conscious of being 
regarded somewhat askance by the university, their literary 
pretensions being held in little esteem. 

‘The day following these recitations, one of the Heads of houses met 
Mr. Crouch in the High Street, Oxford. 


‘«“ Well, Mr. Crouch,” he said, “so ‘Common Sense’ has come to Edmund 
Hall at last.” 


‘« Ves ;” replied Mr. Crouch, with his quiet humour, “ but not yet to the 
other colleges.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 69, 70. 


It is remarkable that the ‘ other recitation’ was that of ‘ Pa- 
lestine,’ by Reginald Heber. Thus the two future bishops of 
Calcutta succeeded one another in the rostrum. When the 
time for his ordination drew near, he took up his residence at 
Chobham, in Surrey, a living held by Mr. Cecil in conjunction 
with the chapel in Bedford Row, where it was arranged he was 
to succeed Mr. Pearson as curate, and where for some time the 
two young men lived in close companionship. Here the great 
work of preaching occupied his exclusive attention. Mr. Cecil 
gives him, to start with, a rule or illustration, we cannot tell 
which, enforcing plainness of speech :-— 


‘“ Now, then, for the method. Go amongst the poorest and most illite- 
rate of the people where you dwell, and let your subject of discourse to 
them be the solar system. Endeavour with great plainness to defond 
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Copernicus against Tycho: and make them thoroughly understand the 
difference and the superiority. Don’t let one depart till he is fully con- 
vinced that the sun must be placed in the centre. 

*“Stop,” say you, “I shall never be able to make them understand my 
very terms.” “No? Then invent new ones adapted to their capacity : 
for much easier is it to give people right notions of the solar system than 
of the Gospel ; and far more willing will they be to let the Sun stand in 
his place there than here. Pray, therefore, study hard: and in a way a 
college never teaches,”’—Vol. i. p. 74. 


We are struck with the pains enforced by all the acknow- 
ledged preachers of this period. We cannot doubt, that, as 
compositions, their sermons evinced far more skill, and were the 
result of far more labour than what aims to be popular preaching 
now, and that they were so far more telling and effectual. We 
find Daniel Wilson, during this period of preparation, dictating 
rules for himself; the biographer translates from the Latin in 
which he wrote at this time :— 

‘“T want suavity.... I must strive to infuse something of kindness and 
urbanity into all I do. ... Modesty also is a great thing in a young man. 

** 4 clear and simple style of writing must be carefully cultivated ; but so, 
as to avoid everything low and vulgar. That power of expression and flow 
of imagination which moves and persuades men, is inh wanting in me. 
I must therefore seek by diligence and perseverance to acquire those 
qualifications which nature has denied. Subjects must be selected for 
discussion which breathe, love, peace, and goodwill, and which, naturally 
perhaps, I should be disposed to pass by.”’—Vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 

And again, ‘ There is danger lest whilst learning from Mr. 
Cecil, 1 should copy him too closely.’ ‘1 must be very careful, 
lest by treading in his steps, I make myself ridiculous.’ 

‘« By labouring at a subject, I become too diffuse. It is very well to 
urge the same thing over and over again in different words, because 
common people the more readily understand it. But it must not be dwelt 


on too long. That which does not throw light upon a subject, tends to 
darken it.” ’—Vol. i. p. 76. 


These are his comments on sermons composed before his ordi- 
nation, which took place September, 1801, when he at once 
entered on his duties. During his vicar’s absence in London he 
had the exclusive charge of two rural parishes, preached three 
sermons a week, and visited his parishioners with great assiduity. 
The two years of his residence at Chobham seem to have been 
the only period when he systematically visited the poor, or 
perhaps when he was in circumstances to do so. There, we 
read— 

‘ He was continually traversing the parish from end to end: every mud 
hut was visited: and the names of each individual or family at Chobham 
and Bisley may be found recorded, with traits of character, and slight 
reports of failure or success in dealing with them ; so that at length he 


obtained from Mr. Cecil himself the name of “The Apostle Wilson.” ’— 
Vol. i. p. 80. 
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We have entries of some success in his labours; but after five 
months of solitary working, Mr. Cecil comes into residence, and 
gives some faithful advice. He finds his curate using boisterous 
action and making too much noise. One of Daniel Wilson’s 
especial gifts was a powerful voice, which in his keeping was 
not likely to be a talent lost. The following passage tells well 
for both parties— 


‘During one of Mr. Cecil's visits to Chobham, he had endeavoured to 
correct that loudness of voice and vehemence of action in the pulpit 
which threatened to become habitual and excessive. This is noticed in 
Daniel Wilson’s private journal, and his remark is as follows :— 

‘“T clearly perceive that my preaching is very bad. It is all ‘vi e¢ 
armis. I make clamour, and shouting, and noise my helpers—as if sound 
without sense ever did any good. I must spare no pains to correct these 
faults now I know them. I only grieve most deeply that when Mr. Cecil 
in the kindest manner mentioned them to me, I perceived a secret sensa- 
tion of anger, when I ought to have felt nothing but gratitude.” 

‘This was his manner through life. The advice given was not always 
remembered, nor always followed ; for the bow, bent for a time, would 
return to its original bias. But no man ever received it more readily, or 
acknowledged it more gratefully.’—Vol. i. pp. 83, 84. 


At the end of two years he was invited by Mr. Crouch to 
return to Oxford and be tutor at St. Edmund’s Hall; and while 
this question was pending he became engaged to his cousin 


Ann, whose father, Mr. William Wilson, possessed large estates 
at Worton. It resulted in his accepting the appointment, and, 
after his marriage, undertaking the curacy, or rather Sunday 
duty, of Worton, his father-in-law’s country residence. 

A chapter is devoted to ‘family life,’ which gives a picture of 
an amiable wife, and of our subject as a kind husband and father. 
But the biographer thinks it necessary in candour to say— 


‘Daniel Wilson can scarcely be regarded as a domestic man. He was 
not naturally fond of children, nor as patient with them as some men are. 
His time was too much occupied, and his mind too much engrossed 
to enter into their pursuits, though he liked to have them about him 
at proper times, and then found both pleasure and recreation in their 
company. He always desired their good, and was ready to promote it at 
any sacrifice. His feelings were in reality very sensitive: when all went 
well with them his heart was glad, and when they suffered he suffered 
with them,’—Vol. i. p. 96. 


This only means that the world was his sphere, not the home 
circle.. His wife seems to have been resigned that it should be 
so. She acquiesced in all the changes which this disposition 
involved, and in that vast accumulation of occupation which 
interposes between a clever man of business and his fireside. 
Some domestic trials are recorded after fourteen years of sun- 
shine. Out of six children three only reached maturity, and 
of these one was the cause of more lasting sorrow than would 
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an early death. This was the second son, John, who, after a youth 
of great promise, fell under the temptations of college life, and 
finally retired to the Continent, where he died whiie his father 
was in India. Men take such trials as these differently, ‘I'he 
father in this case merges in the theological teacher, and he 
finds a certain solace in the fact, that here is a confirmation of 
the great fundamental doctrine of original sin. 


‘“ What a scene of folly, blindness, and perverseness does human 
nature exhibit! With everything to supply his wants and even gratify 
his moderate desires, my unhappy son reales into misery under the name 
of pleasure, and defies both God and man. 

*“ Such is the dignified, rational, and elevated creature, formed originally 
after the image of his glorious Creator, and capable of some measure 
of his felicity ! 

‘“The racr of human depravity who can doubt, who knows his own 
heart, or sees the fruits of folly in the young around him? I know I 
have your prayers. I have found it exceedingly hard to bear up under 
this affliction, which during the last two months has been threatening me 
—I mean, that I find submission, resignation, hope, patience, active and 
calm exertion, hard. I find faith, love, repose in God, hard. Indeed, I 
do not know when I have suffered more from inward temptations of 
various kinds than during this season.” ’—Vol. i. p. 106. 


And again— 


‘“My poor, poor boy, I have sent abroad, as you know. God Almighty, 
have mercy and bring to Himself the alienated mind of this sinful 

rodigal. *‘ WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF ’—what an expression! So did 

ewton, and Cecil, and Buchanan in later times; and Augustine and 
Ambrose in former ages. I believe this visitation is intended, among 
other lessons, to rie me the fall of man more deeply; the doctrine 
of special grace ; the inefficiency of all means in themselves (the two boys 
had a precisely similar education) ; the vanity of creature expectations ; 
the bankruptcy (as Cecil said) of domestic, as well as every other source 
of human joy ; the excellency and consolation of the Gospel as a spring of 
hope; the value of the Bible, and the promises of heavenly repose.” ’— 
Vol. i. pp. 106, 107, 

From 1804 to 1809 Daniel Wilson resided at St. Edmund’s 
Hall, first as tutor, and finally as vice-principal and sole 
manager. Under his direction, we are told that the Hall in- 
creased in numbers and rose in reputation. As virtual head, 
he endeavoured to bring about some familiar intercourse with 
the undergraduates, who were invited with this purpose to his 
house ; but we are not surprised to read that his natural manner 
frustrated in some measure these good designs, as well as his too 
direct aim at doing good, which, when obvious, does not answer 
upon individuals, however it may act on the masses. A man 
puts himself in a false position who lets his guest see that the 
invitation rose out of no hope of pleasure or profit from his com- 
pany, but solely in the desire to confer some spiritual benefit, 
or perhaps to inflict some public reproof. 
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‘The plan of inviting the undergraduates in small parties to the familiar 
intercourse of the house and table was also continued by the Vice- 
Principal. His lady was always present with her gentle courtesy and 
kindly greeting, and this, with the introduction of the children, helped to 
break through the formality of these parties. But still they are said to 
have wanted ease. They were made too much a matter of business and 
duty. The desire to do good was too obvious to be pleasant; and the 
family prayers which closed the evening were oftentimes personal and 
monitory.’—Vol. i. p. 114. 

It would seem as if the Vice-Principal had needed some 
more home lessons on the depravity of human nature, to teach 
him that young men are not so meekly constituted as to profit 
by admonitions conveyed in a form so infinitely unpalatable. 
Still we are told, that though he kept his pupils at a distance, 
and was punctilious in all observances, they honoured and 
admired him, and retain him in affectionate remembrance. He 
had, in fact, the qualities of a head: he fought their battles for 
them, remonstrated when he thought they had not been fairly 
used in examination, and took a decided stand, causing, as it is 
put, ‘no small stir’ in the university. Thus he laboured in the 
week. His Sundays were devoted to the two village churches 
of Upper and Lower Worton: driving over on the Sunday 
morning in a postchaise, and returning after evening service. 
There his vigorous earnest sermons, and loud emphatic delivery, 
caused great excitement in his rustic audience. ‘The churches 
were crowded. He had a name throughout the neighbourhood ; 
farmers, we are told, followed him from church to church. 


‘One pious woman, who had no special claims upon her, used to spend 
the week in going to and fro to hear him. She lived at a distance of eight 
or nine miles, and not being able to walk more than two or three a day, 
had her fixed resting-places. On the Thursday she set off; rested and 
slept twice on the way; reached Worton on the Saturday; heard Mr. 
Wilson on the Sunday ; set out on her return on Monday; and reached 
home on Wednesday, in time to set out again on Thursday. 

‘“T thank God,” said a labouring man, “that I have been able to come 
the whole distance of seven miles to Worton church for eight years, 
without missing more than two Sundays.” 

‘“ But surely the long walk must sadly weary you ?” 

_* “Nay,” he replied, “the walk appears short and easy, when I have 
listened to those simple truths of the Gospel which nourish my soul.” 
-— Word of the Lord was precious in those days !’—Vol. i. pp. 124, 


Some recollections of these sermons are given, which hardly 
account for their wonderful popularity; but no extracts of sermons 
ever do. It sometimes seems as though the biographer himself 
were puzzled to know the secret of their great success. But the 
subtle power of the preacher is incommunicable to paper, and 
we gather that this was possessed by Daniel Wilson in its 
fullest force for about only the first twenty years of his ministry. 
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The French connoisseurs of pulpit oratory pronounce that 
preachers begin to deteriorate after the age of forty-five; that 
from that period their mastery over an audience declines. This 
must show the electric force of energy, which as a human 
quality suffers abatement under the weight of years, like all 
other mortal gifts. This energy seems to have been Daniel 
Wilson’s peculiar excellence. What he believed earnestly and 
felt strongly he could impart with a like earnestness and 
strength. What is called ‘his almost unequalled voice’ served 
him in such good stead that he never seems to have suffered 
fatigue; on the contrary, the exercise for body, mind, and soul 
was so congenial (as we —— the free exercise of a gift 
or faculty must always be), that while he says— 


‘“My time at Oxford was utterly without profit as to my soul. Pride 
ae more and more, and carnal appetites enchained me. On the other 
and, Worton afforded me much spiritual consolation.” ’—Vol. i. p. 132. 


The truth seems to be, that preaching was so much his natural 
calling, that every place or office which debarred him from it 
was distasteful and dispiriting. We observe throughout that 
he uniformly felt in a better and higher spiritual state when he 
was teaching others; that the opportunity to impart his gifts 
was indispensable to his happiness; and therefore, to live in 
Oxford and not to preach in Oxford was to exist in an uncon- 
genial element. In 1811 he was called upon to quit it for 
a sphere more suited to his talents and temper. The ministry 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, was pressed upon him by 
Mr. Cecil, the incumbent, who found his powers failing, seconded 
by the principal members of the congregation; and after some 
negotiation he accepted the offer, and removed with his family 
to London. This chapel, whose unattractive exterior is pre- 
served in these pages, was built in the reign of Queen Anne 
by some of the parishioners, who resented her appointment of 
Dr. Sacheverel to St. Andrew’s, Holborn. It was never 
consecrated, and was pulled down some years since on 
showing symptoms of insecurity. The interior of the edifice 
and its extra-parochial, or perhaps anti-parochial, character, 
seem to have perfectly adapted it for the most effectual dis- 
play of a popular preacher’s powers :— 


‘Possessing no sort of ecclesiastical character externally, the building 
was yet in the interior, and previous to an enlargement in 1821, which 
brought forward the galleries and injured the proportions, a noble and 
imposing structure; and few recollections of a religious kind are more 
deeply written on the memories of a generation now passing away, than 
of the crowded congregations in that interior hanging upon Daniel 
Wilson's lips, and listening to his commanding oratory and impassioned 
appeals. There was nothing of affectation in his mode of address, thus to 
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win popularity, or draw a crowd. He stood as God’s minister to do God’s 
work. He was an earnest man, when earnest men were comparatively 
rare; he fully preached the Gospel, when preachers of the Gospel were 
comparatively few. Add to this, that he was steadfast when many were 
given to change, and moderate when many were prone to extremes ; and 
you have the primary causes of his great and ever-increasing influence at 
St. John’s. Others there were. His manner was natural. His voice was 
perfect. His enunciation was remarkably clear and distinct. His action 
varied with the subject: now grave, now vehement, but always graceful 
and appropriate. When through a crowd of standing auditors, he walked 
up the long side aisle, before the sermon, with features set and full of 
seriousness, every eye turned towards him with a feeling of interest as 
to what the Lord God was about to say by his mouth. Those who have 
known him in the decline of life, or those even who have only known him 
in Islington, have no idea of his power in the pulpit of St. John’s. In the 
decline of life, peculiarities often crept into his discourses; and in 
Islington, local and parochial matters upon which he wished to influence 
men’s minds, were frequently introduced ; but there was nothing of the 
kind at St. John’s. He was then like a man, “set for the defence of the 
Gospel.” Mr. Simeon used to say that the congregation were at his feet. 
All felt his power. The preaching of “Christ crucified,” and the salva- 
tion of the souls of men were his great objects—never forgotten—never 
out of sight. There was a seriousness in his manner, before which levity 
shrank abashed ; an occasional vehemence, which swept all obstacles 
before it; a pathos and tenderness, which opened in a moment the 
fountain of tears; and a command, which silenced for a time the mutter- 
ings of unbelief.’ —Vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 


This was probably the happiest period of Mr. Wilson’s life, the 
most unruffied, and where his influence and success were least 
disputed. In the larger sphere of Islington we gather there was 
many a clash and hostile encounter, and in his more elevated 
duties in India it is apparent that a large body of those under 
his control were never brought under his seed Inlenna. But 
nobody attended Bedford Row Chapel but from free choice. 
The congregation accepted the preacher not only as a pastor, but 
as the able exponent of their own views. With them the 
sermon was one of the main events of the week. The preacher 
knew this, and naturally prepared himself to meet the occasion, 
with the additional stimulus expressed in the following reflec- 
tion—on the appearance of a uew and distinguished hearer— 
‘How important is the situation of a minister in London! He 
‘never knows whom he is addressing.’ Looking back from 
India to these times, the old Bishop writes, with doubtless some 
tender regrets after his former pattern congregation :— 


‘ “Let me affectionately remind you, my most truly beloved Dealtry, how 
Mr. Cecil for twenty-eight years, and I for sixteen, got on at St. John’s. 
(1) It was by steady and diligent preparation ; (2) hard study ; (3) texts 
chosen on the Sunday night and sermons begun on Monday morning ; 
(4) matter collected from all our great authors during the early days of 
the week; (5) sermons finished on Friday; (6) Saturdays left for the 
refreshment of the body by country air; (7) Saturday night's assurances 
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obtained by meditation and prayer on the preparation made for the 
following day. 

*“An immense congregation of acute lawyers and busy curious 
merchants, amounting to nearly two thousand, can only be kept together, 
as a means under God, by such a course of solid, well-digested Froop, 
carefully prepared.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 337, 338. 


And the biographer writes :— 


‘The sermons were often long, but that was deemed no grievance: and 
as he had no parochial charge, they were made the centre round which 
other duties revolved. Texts were selected on the Sunday evening or 
Monday morning, and his thoughts were then concentrated on them for 
that week. If a brother clergyman was met in the streets, the conversation 
would turn, not on the current news of the day, but upon last or next 
Sunday’s sermon :—What the text? What the treatment? What the 
effect? No labour was deemed too great. He had that peculiarity which 
characterises every distinguished man—he was _ painstaking. He was 
always a student, and delighted in study. The body of the discourse was 
written in very large shorthand, so as easily to catch his eye, for he was 
very short-sighted in middle life ; whilst the blank side was covered with 
extracts from critics, commentators, fathers, divines, and devotional 
writers of all kinds. This involved great labour, and must by no means 
be confounded with the “short and easy method” of looking at a com- 
mentator, adopting his comment, and from it framing the sermon,’—Vol. 
i. p. 175. 


Two facts of different tendencies may be gathered from all 
this: the one that our parochial system is a hindrance to the 
perfect development of pulpit oratory, that this may be carried 
to its finest point of cultivation only where preaching is the 

aramount work and duty of the pastor, and the main ordinance 
in the eyes of the congregation; the other, that every one who 
has to preach may take a lesson from the diligence and zeal 
here recorded. If people hope to make their sermons useful 
and effectual they must throw their heart into the work, have 
faith in it as a mighty and divine engine for good, and bestow 
the pains which such a conviction exacts from them. 

But sermons were by no means Daniel Wilson’s only labours. 
He threw himself into the business of socteties with characteristic 
ardour: into boards, committees—organization of all kinds—all 
modes of doing good and carrying out undertakings on a system 
and through mechanism. Whatever makes benevolence to the 
bodies or the souls of men most like a business, was his 
especial forte. In the summer months he went on deputation 
tours for the Bible and Church Missionary Societies, and 
proved his powers of persuasion by winning large sums of 
money from his hearers. These tours were so many triumphs. 
Everywhere he met with homage. And he grew to have such 
faith in himself, such a contempt of ordinary obstacles, that we 
actually find him preaching a French sermon or address, in 
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Paris, in which it seems he consistently pronounced ceur, cour, 
we are not told with what effect on his audience. Indeed, his 
life differs most materially from those biographies which relate 
the revival at the close of the eighteenth century, in that he 
encountered no persecutions, no slights, no trials. He reaped 
the fruit of other men’s labours. We can only say, that if we 
have to note some arrogance, some intolerance, some traces of 
an overbearing temper and will, here is not only the reason, 
but, as man is constituted, no small excuse also. 

Wherever he went Daniel Wilson took the lead. His word 
was law; all assumption was greeted with a recognition of his 
rights. He regarded himself, and was regarded, as a choice 
public instrument, which it was a common duty to preserve 
unimpeded, clear, and in order, for its main work. He grew 
impatient of interruption; he had little leisure for individual 
appeals, and became a great adept at ridding himself of what 
in serious phraseology would be termed hindrances of useful- 
ness—but in the language of the world are called bores. ‘ No 
doubt affection was checked,’ Mr. Bateman allows, by this 
course, but an infinite amount of irksome labour was spared. 
His admirers, however, were submissive.— 


‘ Of this his old friend, Mr. Basil Woodd, who was fond of a little quiet 
talk, used to complain. ‘“ When I go to see Mr. Wilson,” he was wont to 
say, “ before I have well settled myself in the chair and got into conversa- 
tion, I hear him say, ‘Good-bye, dear Basil Woodd, here is your hat, and 
here is your umbrella.’”—Vol. i. p. 181. 


Practice develops our resources. Mr. Wilson’s faculties held, 
as it were, a perpetual sitting committee of self-defence. No 
bore could take him by surprise, or even, as it seems, crive him 
tv the use of unsanctified weapons. His singular absence of 
reserve in his habits of personal religion comes out in some of 
these instances. This was part of himself. Either he had 
never had the feeling of shyness in making public his profes- 
sion, or he had quenched it at once as cowardice. He was 
strict and devout in the observance of private prayer, and 
delighted also in the exercise of extempore prayer on every 
public and social occasion, till its language became a second 
nature, and as such was, we must observe, now and then 
resorted to as a seeming expedient.— 


‘A friend (the Rev. Thomas Harding, now vicar of Bexley), accompanied 
him to Brighton on behalf of one of the religious Societies. Two large 
meetings had been attended ; and the evening having been closed by an 
address to a circle of friends at Sir Thomas Blomefield’s, and by prayer, 
they entered the coach together on their return to town. There were no 
other passengers. The moment they had fairly started, Daniel Wilson, 
drawing up the window, said, “Now, my dear friend, we must have our 
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evening prayers together ere we sleep.” He then in a few outspoken 
words commended his friend, himself, and those whom they had just left, 
to the Divine protection : and his petitions ended, he settled himself into 
his corner, med fell fast asleep.’—Vol. i. p. 201. 


If he had given way to the exactions of his young admirer 
and talked and listened, he would have arrived at the end of the 
drive exhausted. If he had shut himself up in resolute silence, 
he would have given the impression of evading an obvious 
occasion of usefulness. A short prayer disposed of both diffi- 
culties. He impressed the young man with his master-mind, 
and secured needed rest, which we do not see could have been 
gained with so easy a conscience under any other terms. On 
another occasion, when, at a public meeting, he feared that 
a resolution contrary to his wishes would be carried, he rose to 
propose an adjournment for the purpose of further consideration 
and prayer. He regarded prayer as a good thing and delay as 
a good thing, and did not hesitate to secure one by the other ; 
though, as it is here put, prayer was resorted to more as an 
instrument to secure delay than because he felt the need of 
further Divine illumination. Such anecdotes enforce upon us 
the persuasion that party leadership and supremacy are really 
an ill preparation for the episcopate. We mean, that a certain 
dictatorship is reverenced and admired where men regard the 
dictator as their champion, but where no such tie exists, the 
habits thus acquired of self-reliant, high-handed action, must 
cause endless irritation, and are likely to establish a permanent 
want of sympathy on all sides. If the Bishop took the lead 
at a Calcutta dinner-party as he did at an English one, there 
would certainly be several present whose taste and nerves 
would enter an inner protest. It was not the way to gain 
influence there, though it might be at home. 


‘ An incident of a somewhat similar character occurred at Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton’s house in town. A large party of clergy and laity, at- 
tracted by the May meetings, had been invited to his hospitable board. 
All were of one mind, mo all desirous of mutual edification, but the 
evening was passing away and the conversation was still desultory and 
broken. Suddenly a loud voice was heard from the top of the table 
addressing one seated near the bottom. It was Daniel Wilson speaking to 
Dr. Marsh. “ William Marsh,” he said, “may I ask you a question? You 
have had some experience in dealing with criminals lying under sentence 
of execution : is there any one portion of Scripture that you have found 
more efficacious than another in bringing them to conviction of sin and 
true repentance? But”—checking himself and referring to Mrs. Fry, 
who was sitting beside him—“ perhaps I ought rather to put the question 
to my neighbour. May I, dear madam, ask whether any particular pas- 
sage of Scripture occurs to you as having proved most useful to that class 
of our fellow-sinners ?”—Vol. i. p. 199. 


The period from 1810 to 1830 is assigned, amongst other 
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labours, to his ‘ literary life.’ Daniel Wilson was always a great 
reader, chiefly of divinity, and that mainly of his own school, 
but we find occasional mention of the Fathers, and frequent 
allusion to Hooker and other standard divines. He accumu- 
lated two libraries, first in England and then in Calcutta, and 
spared no expense to furnish himself with works necessary 
to get up the subject in hand, for he always read with a definite 
and immediate purpose. Reading was a part of every day’s 
occupation ; reviews and newspapers were a necessity with him, 
and his main literary recreation. His own works are chiefly 
sermons, charges, and controversial pamphlets, together with 
prefaces in the form of sanctions to other works. His preface 
to Butler’s ‘Analogy’ so satisfied his friends, that the Rev. 
C. Jerram wished for an act of parliament to enforce the exclu- 
sive sale of his edition. Of the value of this, and of his other 
works, we decline to speak. They have been confined to one 
section of the Church, nor does Mr. Bateman appear to expect 
for them a wider circulation; indeed, he is alive to an absence 
of original thought and to a redundancy of style, which seem to 
imply that they owed their success solely to the established 
reputation of their author, and could scarcely be expected to 
add anything to his name, except as another testimony to his 
activity of mind and indomitable industry. 

In spite of a seemingly iron constitution, this life of preach- 
ing, meetings, controversies, ‘journeyings often’ (as the bio- 
grapher has it), and literary work, proved at one time too 
much. He had a serious illness, apparently of a nervous 
character, which at first took him abroad for several months, and 
on his return incapacitated him, so that for two years—from 
1822 to 1824—he had to lay by. His biographer regrets that a 
long pause in the journal prevents his seeking there for the 
cause of this mysterious dispensation, but he adds, perhaps ‘ its 
very silence is suggestive ’—implying a large faith, certainly, in 
this practice. 

At this time the living of Islington, which his father-in-law had 
bought for him some time before, became vacant, and with health 
scarcely restored Mr. Wilson had to enter upon new duties. Mr. 
Bateman is never so poetical as when he speaks of Islington. 
‘This suburb is to his mind, without any sense of hyperbole or 
burlesque, a type of Zion. Of Islington, ‘it shall be said that 
this and that man was born there.’ Even its errors are touched 
on with a tenderness which we fear would not be bestowed on 
its great rival, Belgravia ; and when the time of separation came 
trom him to whom it owes its religious fame, eastern imagery 
is alone equal to the solemnity of the occasion, and— Isling- 
ton yielded up her vicar. It throws some light on the estimate 
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already formed of Daniel Wilson’s character, that his friends 
feared some injudicious display of ‘zeal,’ as his overbearing 
tendencies are styled, in his new sphere. ‘Their admonitions 
are some testimony to his manner of receiving advice, which 
Mr. Bateman says he always did in a good and frank spirit, while 
candour obliges him to distinguish this virtue from the more ser- 
viceable quality of following it, which from the strength of Daniel 
Wilson’s own bias and impulses, he considers him to have been con- 
stitutionally incapable of doing. His tutor, Mr. Pratt, writes :— 


‘“To throw your whole intellect, by constant and exhausting efforts, 
into your ministry at Islington, as you have done at St. John’s, would 
bring you quickly to the grave. But that course would be out of place at 
Islington. Your changed circumstances will require you to render promi- 
nent and characteristic in your ministry, those qualities of tenderness and 
affection which will less exhaust your own spirits in preparation, and be 
more consolatory to your own soul in the delivery.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 234, 235. 


At his entrance on his new charge his labours are thus 
epitomised :— 


‘ At the time of which we write, the number of inhabitants was about 
thirty thousand, and there was but one church, and one chapel of ease, for 
the spiritual necessities of that great multitude. Strong local attachment 
characterised the people, combined with good sense, kindly feeling, reli- 
gious principle; and under good guidance they rose at once to duty, and 
abounded in good works. But all this was marred by occasional pa dee 
of party spirit, easily provoked, and with difficulty allayed. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Strahan had been for many years the vicar ; and his cha- 
racter entitles him to be spoken of with great respect. He was a fine 
specimen of the old school of divines—venerable in appearance— courteous 
in manners—a good scholar—an excellent reader—regular in the discharge 
of official duties—and a favourite with a large section of his parishioners. 

‘Under him Islington slept. Under his successor it awoke. And it has 
never slept since. It has done more perhaps than any other parish, to 
meet the wants of an increasing population, and has set an example, which 
mnight advaptageously be followed by the whole country. 

‘The appointment of Mr. Wilson to the vicarage, naturally caused 
“great searchings of heart.” He was thoroughly well known as a leader 
among the Evangelical clergy—prompt, fearless, decided, active, uncom- 
promising ; and whilst many of his own St. John’s people who resided in 
Islington, and all who loved him for “the truth’s sake,” greatly rejoiced, 
there were others who feared the new doctrine, and doubted “ whereunto 
it would grow.” These doubts and fears however did not make them for- 
get that they were gentlemen and Churchmen, and they ed that their 
new vicar should be received with all possible courtesy and respect. Such 
conduct had its reward ; and many who at first shrunk from the messen- 
ger, lived to bless God for the message which he brought.’—Vol. i. pp. 232, 
233. 


The truth is, all parishes like a popular or distinguished 
head, and on Daniel Wilson’s side the feeling of ownership 
would stimulate all the best qualities of head and heart ; and for 
a time at least, keep natural imperiousness in check. Realizing, 
as he always did, to the full the temporal consequence of his 
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position, he rejvices in the ‘ immensely wide sphere of Islington,’ 
and its ‘ unbounded opportunities of usefulness, as a grace that 
overwhelms his mind.’ Thus impressed, common sense and good 
feeling together suggested a conciliatory course. He laid him- 
self out to allay prejudice, to disarm opposition. He took 
trouble, he visited those parishioners from whom he had reason 
to expect objections; he was careful not to give offence in his 
sermons, so much so, that he was called to account by old 
hearers. 


‘He knew the congregation before whom he was called to minister ; and 
recognised his new position. Before long, however, some persons began to 
wonder at what they deemed a sacrifice of principle. He seemed to re- 
strain himself in the pulpit. His appeals seemed to be less fervent, and his 
manner less earnest. They said “ he was very different at St. John’s.” They 
almost doubted if he preached the Gospel. But this was “ their foolish- 
ness.” The sermons were the same. They were St. John’s sermons wisely 
adapted to Islington : and the course pursued was the one most likely to 
produce the desired effect—“ if by any means I may save some.” He was 
gently remonstrated with by a well-wisher, and his reasons were asked. 
The answer was immediate, and to this effect :—* 1 could preach away the 
parish church congregation in a fortnight ; and in another fortnight, per- 
haps, I could fill it with a congregation twice as large. But these are my 
parishioners. I do not wish to drive them away. I long for their souls as 
one that must give account. My heart’s desire is to lead them to Christ. 
The branch in the vine must not be cut off, but made fruitful.”—Vol. i. 
p. 238. 


The effect of this course, we are assured, was in the highest 
degree satisfactory, ‘Religion became prominent, and world- 
‘liness drew back complaining and murmuring: “ There is no 
‘such thing as getting a comfortable game at cards now, as 
‘in Dr. Strahan’s time.”’ A telling sentence in more than one 
way. For this prominence is precisely the word for the excite- 
ment and bustle of religious intercourse, which in so many places 
superseded the old-fashioned resources of society. Perhaps 
‘worldliness’ need not have drawn back in so discontented 
a spirit. Wherever men gather together, wherever disposition 
and character have room for play, there this penetrating in- 
fluence will find its exercise. But ou the subject of amusement, 
Daniel Wilson accepted, probably without a moment’s question 
or investigation, the dictum of his party. Cards were, as such, 
intrinsically evil. No motive, no moderation in the use of them, 
could mitigate their innate depravity. They were a badge, part 
of the world’s livery. And so of every other form of popular 
recreation. Probably he never himself experienced the want of 
amusement; his faculties had always their full and most congenial 
play ; and he did not understand why others should need what he 
did not. He could not see that youth or obscurity, or a life of 
heavy or uncongenial occupation, or certain genial powers, to be 
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developed in no other way, should possibly demand some lati- 
tude of judgment on this point. These teachers’ idea of social 
recreation is necessarily themselves taking a lead in a way to 
quench the inventive powers of others. At least, if they do 
not recognise this duty it is so much the more unfair, for while 
they stop one source of diversion, they take no trouble to provide 
a substitute. In the glimpses of society as it should be, given 
in this and similar works, we observe that every social gathering 
is necessarily of two distinct classes, imparters and recipients, 
actors and sufferers. ‘Those who instruct, direct, relate, ex- 
pound, pray, are in fact in full exercise of gifts which, if they 
possess them, or think they possess them, it is pleasant and 
exciting to use: and others, whose passive part is to imbibe the 
instruction, to submit to the direction, to be amused by the 
relation, edified by the expounding, and borne along by the 
prayer. Now enthusiasm, or respect, or the stimulus of a new 
interest, may reconcile persons for a time to this subordinate posi- 
tion, but only for atime, It needs no personal familiarity with 
this phase of society to feel certain, that the lively, and active- 
minded, will grow dissatisfied with having nothing to do, and find 
amusements for themselves bearing some strong affinity in their 
elements to the ordinary forms of popular diversion ; while the 
duller or more timid spirits, will become stiff, formal, and lifeless, 
under the passive burden imposed on them ; content to sit in sub- 
missive rows at tea parties, and to swell the crowd of undiscerning 
listeners at Exeter Hall. But this is mere generalizing, we 
know little of Islington past or present beyond what this 
book tells us, and from it we learn, that wherever Daniel Wilson 
went, he would certainly bring an atmosphere of excitement and 
(where no controversial bitterness was raised) genial bustle 
with him. Religion was his business in every sense, and he was 
able to impart the interest of business to it. 

His first effort was to procure the building of three new 
churches, an important and difficult undertaking successfully 
carried through. The parish schools were out of the clergy’s 
hands, and the managers seem to have been jealous of 
their rights ; but all the organization of a parish was diligently 
carried out, Sunday Schools, Visiting Societies, and the like. 
A general air of work seems to have been diffused, the vicar 

residing in the vestry or his library as the central figure. 
With him no privilege was allowed to lie idle. He found in 
his church a lecturer appointed by the parish; after a long 
struggle, he established an exclusive right in his own church. 
It was a life that suited him, his services were a happiness, he 
records ‘blessed Sabbaths,’ he relates how he ‘ preached with 
ereat delight’ to ‘crowded churches, and great attention.’ 
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‘ Delightful meetings,’ and ‘ charming meetings,’ occupy many of 
his days. Every hour was engaged; everywhere he had, or 
seemed to himself to have, success. But in the midst of these 
busy scenes a trial came. After much patient and protracted 
suffering, his wife died, the 10th of May, 1827; a loss which the 
biographer calls the heaviest trial of his life. The dissolution of 
a happy union of twenty-four years must indeed be a heavy 
trial; but no domestic bereavement, though felt at the time, 
and tenderly dwelt on in the memory, could in this case affect 
the whole man. He was so essentially a public man, that the 
impetus of a career carried him beyond the circle of private ills ; 
and we read :— 

‘Mr. Wilson was not prostrated by the stroke, as some men would have 
been. His heart was sad, but duty called, and he at once obeyed ; and thus 
his mind recovered rapidly its accustomed tone. The Confirmation had 
been going on in his parish, and more than seven hundred young persons 
had renewed the vows of their Baptism on that occasion ; and it was now 
his anxious concern to prepare them for the full communion of the Church 
in the Lord’s Supper. He preached a sermon on the subject, and invited 
them to come to him for previous instruction. They responded to his 
invitation, and came in large numbers. Writing to a friend on June 9th, 
he says :— 

‘“T have been very busy this week. The young people have come in 
quite as fast as I could expect, considering the solemnity of the engage- 
ment, and the difficulty young persons feel at coming to a minister. We 
have had about one hundred and eighty ; which will soon be increased, no 
doubt, to about three hundred before the Communion days. There is a 
great impression on all minds. Most of those who come to me are in tears, 
and a spirit of inquiry is diffused throughout the parish.” 

‘After preaching before the Judges at Oxford, on July 26th, he retired 
into the country for rest; and his house was given up into the hands of 
the workmen. Ever since his accession to the living he had been en- 
deavouring to arrange for the purchase or erection of a suitable vicarage, 
but without success. He now abandoned the idea, and contented himself 
with enlarging his present house, and adding to it a magnificent library 
thirty-five feet long, twelve feet wide, and sixteen feet high. When 
finished, this library was his delight. Ten thousand volumes covered the 
walls in double rows, and he sat in the midst, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the time when he shared one little room with a brother curate, at 
Chobham, and had a few books scattered on the floor below and the bed 
above. ‘I'he picture of him as seated in this library will be familiar to sur- 
viving tend. They will remember the few winding stairs leading down- 
wards, and affording the first glance of him, seated at the table by the 
fire-side, immersed in papers, and “ diligent in business.” They will recal 
the hand, writing till the very last moment, the uplifted face, the troubled 
look brightening into a smile, the hasty rise, the kindly greeting, the chair 
turned round, the fire stirred, and the pleasant converse at once begun ; or 
else the face retaining still its impression of thought, the mind refusing to 
relax and throw off its occupation, the standing welcome, the pen retained, 
the excuse pleaded, the business hurried over or postponed, the not 
unwilling farewell, and the chair resumed before the baffled visitor had 
closed the door.’—Vol. i. pp. 262, 263. 


We have not space for the details and difficulties of his parish 
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life, which altogether was not a long one; for now another 
sphere dawned upon him. But before opening on this new 
career one entry arrests our attention, showing the light in 
which his private diary is regarded by his biographer and his 
friends: one we think which will throw more difficulties than 
ever in the way of executing such a record with simplicity, as 
between God and the soul. For twenty-three years Daniel 
Wilson discontinued his journal: in 1830, he resumed it, and 
Mr. Bateman makes several extracts of confession and self- 
humiliation ; at the conclusion of which, we read :— 

‘We have thus been enabled to look within the veil; and to contrast 
the outer and the inner life of the believer. The first is like the tabernacle 
of old, wherein the daily sacrifice was offered, and all things necessary 
for accomplishing the service of God performed ; but the second is like the 
holy place, wherein is the mercy-seat, and the sweet incense, and the silent 
adoration, and the solitary worshipper with his hands upon the horns of 
the altar, confessing his own sins and the sins of his people.’—Vol. i. 
p. 276. 

Thus, words of self-abasement, accusations which seem to 
aim at lowering the writer in the eyes of the reader, whoever 
that reader may be, have a directly contrary effect. The biogra- 
pher calls it looking within the veil. We are admitted into a 
sanctum. He regards it, in fact, as nothing more than an 
enlightened theological statement on the inherent corruption of 
human nature. The only way to avoid this, if other eyes are 
ever to rest upon the document, is to particularize, give 
instances of the pride and other sins in the various humbling 
forms through which they have assaulted us. Sin—the sin of 
which we are ashamed—sin painted in plain colours, is always 
contemptible. People would think the worse of us if they 
knew some things about us. We should not cut the same figure 
in their eyes, we could never recover our dignity. We should 
pass amongst our neighbours as the man who had indulged in 
such a mean train of thought, followed such a vile impulse, 
fallen under such a low temptation. It would never do. Men 
are not recipients for such confessions; or only under very 
peculiar circumstances. ‘They must be poured into the cars of 
Infinite Wisdom, Purity, and Compassion. But, this being 
so, all these vague general confessions answer no legitimate 
purpose. A man cannot, and need not, make himself vile in 
the eyes of his fellow-creatures ; yet naked sin is a vile or con- 
temptible thing; very different in its effects on our apprehension 
from its aspect when defined in a strictly theological formula, 
where the very ambiguity of the terms lends a cloak of respect- 
ability. We are not judging what strength of contrition the 
writer may have felt; we ask now what meaning the reader 
attaches to the following lines :— 
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‘« June 23d.—I have never felt more deeply the misery of my soul. 
My efforts to conquer evil passions seem in vain. I find myself the ser- 
vant of sin and Satan, and the enemy of God. My imaginations, thoughts, 
desires, affections, conscience,—all are corrupt and enfeebled. Alas! my 
God, I prostrate myself before Thee. I confess my wretchedness. I pray 
for help. I want a true change of heart, a true love to God in Christ 
Jesus. My heart condemns me. Ah! Adorable Saviour, give me grace to 
turn from sin, and follow Thee as my Master, my Saviour, and my God.”’ 
—Vol. i. p. 273. 


All depends on the actual privacy of such records. If the 
writer here believed that no eye would see the words but his 
own, it is one thing; but if he anticipated any further use 
being made of them, if he thought he was writing for the good 
of others, perfect simplicity of expression was absolutely im- 

ossible. He might not know this, but every candid and 
thoughtful reader must acquiesce when it is put before him. 
Suppose any writer of the party Bishop Wilson so strongly 
opposed were to argue anything from these confessions — 
suppose he were to disparage him from his own words, say ‘ he 
‘was “worldly,” “ jealous,” “ uncharitable,” “ covetous,” “ car- 
‘nal,” “ full of evil thoughts,” he says so himself, his journal is 
‘full of it’—what would Mr. Bateman say? what the Lecord ? 
But if this is felt, as it truly is, an unjust and ungenerous 
use to make of pious self-accusations, what purpose does their 
publication answer, unless it be to teach others what to say in 
their diaries; a very questionable knowledge, which would 
result in a form of religious composition for posthumous publi- 
cation never expected to be believed by the writer, and never 
intended to be believed in any practical sense by the bio- 
grapher. 

An ardent, zealous spirit of another school once adopted the 
system of private written confession, which his friends thought 
it for the good of the Church to publish after his death. This 
diary has been sneeringly alluded to by an able journalist in con- 
nexion and comparison with that of Bishop Wilson. Perhaps 
it is no reproach to the world that it ‘laughed’ at some of these 
confessions, because we maintain that sin is not only wicked 
but ludicrous, especially in its more venial manifestations. 
No one knew this better than the penitent, who had the keen- 
est powers of satire. He chose to show up his weakness to 
himself in that spirit of ‘revenge’ which is an apostolic mark of 
genuine repentance; he would have accepted the ‘laughter’ as a 
fit and merited penance, in the same spirit. He neither wished 
himself or others to think better of him than he deserved. 
Such entries, then, are in the right spirit of religious, peni- 
tential journal-keeping; whether fit for publication is indeed 
another matter, and open to question by those who recall that 
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noble physiognomy, which once to see was never to forget ; that 
clear glance, and keen, etherial air,—the vigorous spirit glowing 
through a mortal attenuation,—the bright intelligence, the 
animating presence, the sweet boyish enthusiasm forgetting self, 
and pain, and weakness, in zeal for a cause. But an old remem- 
brance, a picture of the past, has carried us a long way from 
Daniel Wilson. 

We are now brought to the most important step of his life, 
resulting in his appointment to the see of India. On the appoint- 
ment, in 1829, of Bishop Turner (fourth bishop), his attention 
had been much engaged with the subject of missionary bishops, 
and he had even been consulted by Dr. Turner on the duties of 
the office. On occasion of Dr. Turner’s unexpected death, in 
1831, he immediately busied himself, through his friend then in 
office, Charles Grant, to secure a fit successor, ‘ pleading for the 
‘ appointment of a man (1) of thorough and decided piety, (2) of 
‘good talents, (3) of amiable temper, (4) of some station in 
‘the Church.” The bishopric was accordingly offered to Dr. 
Dealtry, to Chancellor Raikes, and Archdeacon Hoare, who 
successively declined it. It may be wondered why, on this order 
of choice, the offer was not made spontaneously to Daniel 
Wilson. We think it must have been but for some doubt of 
his fitness on personal grounds, founded, if we might guess, on 
manner. However, this must be mere conjecture; the facts are 
thus stated. On the refusal of the three already mentioned,— 


‘This made him fear lest the appointment should fall into inferior 
hands. He communicated these apprehensions to Mr. Grant, through Dr. 
Dealtry, and named, at their request, many persons whom he deemed 
highly eligible. Having done this, the thought, he says, came into his 
mind as expressed in the prophet’s words, “ Here am I, send me;” and he 
wrote again to state, that ifa real emergency arose, and no one else could 
be found, he was ready to go. The account of all that followed when that 
step was taken, is found in a short-hand manuscript, written from day to 
day, by himself; and from it what follows is extracted. It shows at once 
the course of events and the workings of his own mind; and if there ap- 
pears anything of eagerness or anxiety respecting the appointment, let it 
be remembered and strongly borne in mind that he was desiring what 
many others would not have, and that it was not a prize he sought, but a 
sacrifice he a His words are, “I was compelled by conscience 
and by an indescribable desire, to sacrifice myself, if God should accept 
the offering, and the emergency arise.” India was still accounted of at 
that time as a place of banishment from home and friends. No overland 
route, no Suez railway, no electric telegraph, abridged the intervening 
space, or alleviated the pain of separation. And as to the Bishopric, a 
peculiar fatality seemed to have settled on it. Four bishops, prostrated 
by their overwhelming duties, or the uncongenial climate, had sunk and 
died within nine years ; and he who followed them must go, “ baptized for 
the dead.” And what was the appointment, speaking after the manner of 
men, to one in the position of Mr. Wilson? He was fifty-four years old ; 
he had a full competency ; he was happily situated ; he filled a high post ; 
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he discharged important duties ; he was surrounded by loving friends ; he 
exercised a wide influence :—what could the East hold out as a compensa- 
tion to the man who resigned all these? Mr. Crouch, his old tutor, who 
still survived, wrote to him from the quiet parsonage of Narborough, when 
the appointment was complete, and expressed what every one who re- 
flected must have felt :—“ From the intelligence communicated by the 
newspapers, I had been led to concur with the united wish of the religious 
public, that your health might be found equal to your very important 
duties. The sacrifice you are making of comfort and enjoyment in your 
native country is disinterested and magnanimous; and to use language 
which has been applied on a similar occasion, I bow myself before such 
heroic virtue ; or rather, I adore the grace of God in Christ Jesus, which 
is able to raise up such instances of it in our degenerate days.”’—Vol. i. 
pp. 279, 280. 


No one would attribute the more worldly or vulgar motives 
for desiring preferment to Daniel Wilson. He wished to be 
Bishop of Calcutta because he wished to do good, and with the 
full intention of devoting heart and soul to the work. Never- 
theless, the unusual step by which he secured his elevation is a 
remarkable instance of profound self-reliance and _ self-estima- 
tion. He had perfect confidence in his own powers, he felt 
that he possessed the art of government, that he held to a hair 
the golden mean, that things would certainly go wrong if he 
did not direct them; and he felt also strong within him the 
instinct of rising—a feeling which mingled insensibly with 
all the others, and makes it very unreal talk in his friends 
at the time, in his biographer now, in himself, in his journal, to 
talk of sacrifice. It was a sacrifice in no other sense than promo- 
tion to a post of honour, accompanied with some danger, is a 
sacrifice, in every profession, as involving some loss and some 
regrets. Indeed, he does not always feel it such, for he writes 
with feeling and candour during the period of suspense :— 

‘« Jan. 12th.—I have heard nothing. I have been particularly agitated 
and stricken in spirit through the night and through this day. I cannot 
account for this anxiety. It is neither reasonable nor Christian, but weak 
and disqualifying. I fear it is the effect of pride, vanity, and self-conside- 
ration. Oh Lord, undertake for me. May I have no will but Thine. May 
I wait the declaration of Thy will with patience. May I be willing to 
know nothing till Thou declarest Thy pleasure.” ’—Vol. i. p. 281. 


Another difficulty harassed him. He felt the awkwardness, 
so to say, of his position with regard to the very valuable living 
of Islington. Giving up power and influence was not to be 
thought of. He would hardly accept the bishopric, if by so 
doing he gave the next presentation to Government. But to 
keep both subjected him to misconstruction. However, it 
ended, as it would be sure to end in his case, ‘in the common- 
sense view.’ He was never really harassed by scruples, and 
would unquestionably believe that he did emphatically the best 
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in presenting the living to his son, in whom he could confide 
for carrying out his plans. 


‘When his mind was thus made up, all anxiety about what he calls his 
* dear, dear parish,” ceased.’—Vol. i. p. 283. 


He had an interview with Mr. Grant, thus noticed :— 


‘On the one side was manifested a sense of the deep oe. magporamer A in- 
curred in making the appointment, an earnest desire to choose one whose 
faithfulness to the truth was unquestionable, a very kind recollection of 
early scenes and other days; mingled with some apprehensions, lest the 

rompt and impulsive action so characteristic of the man of his choice 
should lead to difficulties amongst a fastidious Christian community, and 
a sensitive native population. Whilst on the other side, there appeared an 
entire disinterestedness, a readiness to withdraw in a moment all preten- 
sions if it was deemed expedient, a determination to watch against natural 
tendencies, to act cautiously, to take time, and to use in a new position 
the experience gained by many years, and amidst many difficulties; com- 
bined with an independence of tone, an assertion of the supremacy of 
conscience, and a resolution to go unpledged as to all vital matters.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 284, 285. 

He was consecrated on the 29th April, 1832. 


‘Accompanied by hischildren, his chaplain, and his early friends the 
Dean of Salisbury and Mrs. Pearson, he drove to Lambeth, where the cere- 
mony was to take place. On his arrival a procession was at once formed, 
and proceeded to the private chapel of the Palace. A few chosen friends, 
with Mr. Charles Grant, the officials and the household, alone were pre- 
sent. An admirable and affecting sermon was preached by Dr. Dealtry.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 289. 


And now followed a series of engagements. 


‘His mornings were given to friends, and his days to business. He al- 
most kept open house. At each breakfast hour large parties met for 
social converse, mutual edification, and kindly farewells. Near relatives, 
old friends, his late parishioners, distinguished and honoured individuals, 
were then assembled, and it was reckoned that during the last three 
months of his stay in England, more than five hundred guests were thus 
entertained. To one of these parties he himself especially refers, as 
follows :— 

“June 1st—I have had a most pleasing party to breakfast. Joseph 
John Gurney, Mrs. Fry, Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, Mr. and Mrs. Hoare, Joseph 
Wilson of Clapham, &c., about twenty altogether. After reading the forty- 
fifth Psalm and praying, Mrs. Fry made a prayer; and before breakfast, 
during the pause, Mr. Gurney made a prayer, and again after breakfast. 
There was a most pleasing spirit of love, and kindness. Mr. Gurney prayed 
for me that I might be kept humble, contrite, selt-abased, lowly in heart.”’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 289, 290. 


It is noticed that Bishop Wilson’s manner was immediately 
influenced by his elevation. With all this must eventually be 
so. It was characteristic in this case that the effect should 
be instantaneous. 


‘In truth, ever since his elevation, his addresses had been marked by 
self-possession, fluency, point, and dignity: proving that one ingredient 
necessary for making a good speaker and a good speech, is the certainty of 
being listened to with interest and attention.’—Vol. i. p. 291. 
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He embarked on the 19th of June, accompanied by the bio- 
— Mr. Josiah Bateman, his nephew and chaplain ; and his 
aughter, who shortly after their arrival in India became Mrs. 
Bateman. Then follows the history of the voyage, which, suc- 
ceeding to so much bodily and mental excitement, seems to have 
tried the Bishop’s patience to the utmost. He preached and he 
read, but the time hung heavily notwithstanding, and the captain 
was incessantly assailed with questions as to the vessel’s pro- 
gress, His feelings are more simply described than we often find 
them, in one part of a letter to the Dean of Salisbury :— 

‘“The sea-sickness was a mere trifle ; in one week we had overcome it. 

But the real pressure upon the mind and body, is separation, the severing 
of all bonds of nature and habit, desolation of heart, the feeling of being 
alone and imprisoned on the wild barren boundless ocean, without the 
possibility of escape ; no change, no external world, no news, no commu- 
nication. Then, the difference of diet, bad water, bad butter, bad tea, 
a rolling cot by night, and an uneasy ship by day—the head confined, the 
heart withered, the capacity of thought and prayer lost! These constitute 
the privations of a five or six months’ voyage, undertaken for the first 
time in the fifty-fourth year of a minister’s age, and after all his habits 
and assvciations have been buttressed and propped up by parish com- 
mittees, public duties, a circle of brethren, and the endearments of a 
family.” ’—Vol. i. pp. 299, 300. 
He was embarrassed, too, by a sense of his responsibility, 
in keeping order amongst the passengers, which his previous 
life of dictation would render a strong one. The immemorial 
rubber, the resource of many a long, weary, listless hour, vexed 
his spirit. He had to be assured that he was not answerable 
for the introduction of cards, and even was brought so far to a 
sense of syinpathy as to say, that if allowable anywhere, they 
might be on board a ship. He felt keenly the loss of his own 
familiar recreations :— 


‘“ What a distance am I from all I love! On what a wide waste ocean 
am I tost! How desolate to the heart, how monotonous, how wearisome, 
what a void! No friend, no news, no committees, no calls, no magazines, 
no clerical meetings! Bad bread, bad tea, bad milk, worse butter, worst 
water ; head aching, stomach half sick, bones sore, ship tossing, pitching, 
lurching ; days wearisome, nights disturbed, sabbaths stormy, means of 
grace full of distraction, the whole body and soul unnerved ;—and yet, 
always rejoicing in the calling of God, delighting in the Bible, hovering 
from promise to promise, like a bird from spray to spray (as Cecil—dear 
name !—would say), looking off from the waves, to Him who rules them.”’ 
—Vol. i. pp. 308, 309. 


On the 5th of November, 1832, he landed at Calcutta, and 
entered on the duties of his office, We have lingered so long 
on those scenes and circumstances that formed the man, 
that it is not possible to do more than touch on the history 
of his episcopate, which extended through the unusual period 
of twenty-six years, and occupies nearly three-quarters of Mr. 
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Bateman’s voluminous work. He has adopted the plan of 
dividing the Bishop’s life in India into Visitations. Seven 
Visitations, through such a vast sphere of labour, and in such a 
climate, implies in itself a life of great and continuous exertion. 
A good many indirect statements and allusions seem to imply 
that the Bishop derived more satisfaction, and felt himself doing 
more in his visitations than in Calcutta. There he was often 
thwarted in public proceedings. Macaulay, for instance, with- 
stood him with ‘his torrent of words,’ and we are left to infer 
that certain personal peculiarities stood in the way of his 
‘getting on’ in society, though this is nowhere stated. But 
there are complaints of the impossibility of pleasing the people 
in Calcutta. ‘Bishop Heber had been blamed for neglecting 
etiquette, Bishop Wilson was blamed for observing it.’ The 
truth seems to be, that he wanted the qualities which recom- 
mend a man to general society. He was absolutely without 
those retiring graces which make men fit in to all scenes. There 
was a necessity in him to be always prominent, always leading, 
always promoting his own individual ends. Very good ends 
they might be, but it threw an impression of fuss and pre- 
tension around him. He had been too long master of his 
company to consider the habits and feelings of others. It is 
not unlikely, that panting under an enervating climate, his 


chaplain may have suffered from this exuberance ; for he says, 
with some touch of experience in his tone,— 


‘He was, in truth, thoroughly a man of business. His heart was in his 
work. It engrossed even his morning ride and evening drive. When 
others, weary with a sleepless night or breathless day, sought the early 
bracing air or cool evening breeze, and felt totally unfit for business, 
he seemed fit for nothing else, and to like nothing half so well. Join him 
—and the business of yesterday, the plans of to-day, the projects for 
to-morrow, were instantly brought upon the tapis ; and matters discussed 
already many times, were discussed at full length once more. It was thus 
he developed his ideas and fixed his purposes. His mind was cleared and 
made up, not so much by thought, as by conversation. The repetition 
caused him no weariness. Business was his recreation and delight.’—Vol. 
i. p. 326. 


He was liberal in every way, profuse and munificent in his 
benefactions, and handsome in his style of living; gave large 
dinner-parties—which brought upon him, indeed, a reproof for 
worldliness from a zealous lady, who represented to him the 
superior spirituality of teas—and in every way did his utmost 
to advance the temporal dignity of the see. After describing 
his house and equipages— 


* All the means were provided for entering into society, and recipro- 
cating its courtesies. He accepted invitations, and gave parties. He 
always reserved to himself the privilege of retiring very early ; but whilst 
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in company he was cheerful and friendly, and his hearty laugh often 
ran like electricity around the table. In common conversation he could 
not be said to excel. Of the small coin which passes current in society 
he had not much, and hence the measures, more or less important, wit 
which his mind was full, became the topics of his discourse. The names 
of the helpers or the hinderers almost necessarily followed ; and things 
were often said which had better have been left unsaid. In all this he 
was like a man without guile. Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
spoke ; and he found, as many do, that repentance was easier than amend- 
ment.’—Vol. i. p. 324. 


No right or privilege was ever allowed to slumber with him. 
Whatever he might have thought of bishops before, he realized 
the importance of the office now. He soon tried his strength 
with the Company’s chaplains, who were not much used to 
Episcopal interference, and in main things he carried his point. 
He fell foul even his of own favourite society, the Church 
Missionary Society, which then, as now, evinced a remarkable 
jealousy of the Episcopal office, and maintained a controversy 
with them for three years, drawing such adjurations from the 
Management as— 


‘“For God’s sake, and for the sake of the poor heathens, do not let 
og love of the Church obstruct the diffusion of Christianity,” wrote 


r. Fowell Buxton from England.’—Vol. ii. p. 16. 


During this time the Propagation Society enjoyed his greater 
confidence, and received the following testimony :— 


*“ August 24th.—A letter from the ‘Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge’ overwhelms me with gratitude to God. The Society votes 
me a third 500/. to give away, and 500/. a year in books for two years ; 
besides a variety of other grants. The kindness with which they treat 
me is extraordinary. I see in this a talent committed to me of a high 
order. So also the ‘ Propagation Society.’ Oh! for grace to employ, and 
occupy with these trusts.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 40. 


The vista of work on entering on his new sphere had raised 
Daniel Wilson’s spirits to the utmost. ‘1am daily more and more 
delighted with my work,’ he writes, and exults in the ‘immense 
prospects of usefulness,’ in the ‘amazing opportunities of exten- 
sive usefulness,’ and in the ‘work immensely important.’ And 
work he did with all his heart, and not without fruit, as churches 
and institutions show. But business habits of the most un- 
wearying force, all the mechanism of work, those active supports 
to faith which busy men lean upon and live by, seem powerless 
before the huge barrier of Hindooism; and except that habits 
of industry and perseverance have in themselves a sustaining 
and encouraging power, and, by supplying constant occupation, 
do not leave time for regrets and sad retrospection, we should 
have looked in the course of these pages for some touch of 
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disappointment. Certainly, in prospect, he expected a larger 
harvest, and felt missions his especial work. Difficulties did 
not alarm him; he scarcely realized them, as is seen in his 
treatment of the caste question. His nature was sanguine. 
He writes with enthusiasm where there is any token of success 
from his endeavours. In his primary Visitation, after preaching 
through an interpreter to a native congregation in the neigh- 
bourhood, he writes :— 


‘“ Never,” says the Bishop, recalling this day, “had I such grace given 
me since I have been in Orders, now thirty-four years, as is now vouch- 
safed ; that I, who am indeed ‘less than the least of all saints, should 
be permitted to preach amongst the Gentiles ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.’ If God carries me through this series of duties and labours, I 
may say truly, ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ One such day as we have just passed, 
is worth years of common service. I really almost wish I might resign 
Calcutta, and take the See of Madras. These Native Churches require 
just the care I should delight to give.” ’—Vol. i. p. 477. 


And his friends formed for him the same high hopes; for 
we find, in a letter to Mr. Cunningham, of Harrow, the follow- 
ing remonstrance, after he had been six years Bishop, and had 
had time to qualify his own expectations :— 


‘“There are few things I am more afraid of than being made a sort of 
stalking-horse for evangelical battles. The idea, that because I hold 
such’ and such doctrines, and entertain such and such sentiments, and 
was brought up in such a circle of interior and devoted friends, ali India 
is, of course, to be converted, cannot but be hateful to the Lord, who loveth 
only the contrite in heart, and ‘scattereth the proud in the imagination of 
-heir hearts.’ But all is finding its level. The bloom of novelty is blown 
off. I am forced to stand the same steady, unbending Churchman now, 
that I had done for thirty-five years at home. I am forced to adopt the 
general principles of Church Order in my particular province, with fearless 
superiority to the momentary prejudices of friends or of opponents. Of 
course, this is not te as it was never intended to be; for, ‘if I 
please men, I am not the servant of Christ.’ But it awaits the last great 
day.” '"—Vol. ii. p. 197. 


But if so, the feeling only threw him with more energy on the 
work he could do. He ‘ grew more and more convinced of the 
‘ immense importance of visitations, as awakening the diocese, 
‘ the clergy, and their flocks.’ At the close of each we read 
such summaries as the following :-— 


*“ Jehovah Jireh !” he says, “The Lord will provide! Surely goodness 
and mercy have followed me all through this Visitation. Kind friends 
have appeared at every station, thirty-five sermons have been delivered, 
Borneo has for the first time been reached by a Bishop, five thousand one 
hundred miles have been traversed, my own health with Archdeacon and 
Mrs. Pratt’s preserved, the clergy stirred up, love peace truth zeal pro- 
moted, the Church upheld, ten Confirmations administered, three 
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churches and cemeteries consecrated, congregations of three thousand two 
hundred people addressed, and one hundred and fifty letters written.” ’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 332. 


He preached incessantly, with increasing length and unabated 
energy, and the thought of these sermons, their force and their 
number, soothed his latest years. We find him at the close 
of 1856 writing— 

‘“Spared to the age of seventy-eight; twenty-five years’ residence 
in India; five thousand seven hundred and sixty-five sermons preached 


from 1801, and two thousand two hundred and twenty-three of them in 
India.” ’— Vol. ii. p. 386. 


The conversion of India is in God’s hands, and waits His good 
time. It is not for us to find reasons why earnest and zealous 
exertions fail; but we may still say, that a life of controversy 
and party strife is an ill preparation for the work of evangelizing 
the heathen. Daniel Wilson in India was too full of the con- 
tentions that were going on at home, too full of communication 
with Islington as to the best way of carrying on the war 
with ‘ Tractarianism,’ for his heart and soul to be with the 
natives of his Diocese, either heathen or convert. Mr. Bate- 
man professes to avoid controversy, to keep clear of questions 
which will involve differences of opinion in his readers where 
this is possible; but the great movement which began to stir 
the Church some thirty or forty years ago cannot be ignored. 
There are continual allusions to it, and some facts are allowed 
to transpire which throw a strong light on the Bishop’s character. 
We have mentioned his first high approbation of the Propa- 
gation Society: the time came for a difference of opinion. It 
concerned the management of Bishop’s College. It should be 
noted that while there might be some differences of opinion 
(not here alluded to) between the Bishop and Dr. Mill, whom 
he found at the head of the College, his learning and personal 
character are uniformly spoken of with great respect. He left 
India in 1837, and was succeeded in the Principalship by Dr. 
Kay. Not long after this, on Professor Malan’s retirement, 
the Society appointed Mr. Street in his place, whom the Bishop 
thus describes :— 


“*¢ Professor Street is about thirty years of age, ripe scholar, iron con- 
stitution, fine health, active, enterprising, zealous for missions, prodigal 
of his strength, rides twenty miles of a morning in the sun, manners 
good, no great talker: in short, he would have been a capital professor, 
if he had not been imbued for seven years—steeped—in Tractarianism.”’ 
—Vol. ii, p. 185. 


We are not told any particulars of the new professor's teach- 
ing. It was not, at any rate, inconsistent with dying in 
the communion of the Church of England in full and sole trust 
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in the merits of his Redeemer, and in perfect charity with 
all men. What we are concerned with is the mode by which 
the Bishop sought to release himself from a difficulty: which was 
by privately requesting the Propagation Society to withdraw 
their professor without requiring any specific charge. He had 
found ‘the movement’ spreading in India, certain (to him) 
objectionable views holding their ground in spite of charges and 
sermons ; and it seemed ry Fo a more just and natural proceed- 
ing than we can at all regard it, to remove Mr. Street by an act 
of irresponsible authority. 


‘This warning [that is, a sermon in which he had announced his inten- 
tion of putting certain tests to all candidates for holy orders] having failed 
to produce the desired effect in India, a strong remonstrance was written 
home ; and it was recommended that the Society, without casting any slur 
upon their Professor, or in any way injuring his prospects, should withdraw 
him from the College. In earlier days this remonstrance would have pro- 
duced the desired effect ; and the recal of the Professor (for which there 
was a precedent) would have restored harmony. But, instead of this, a 
measure of compromise was resolved on. The Bishop was informed, in 
courteous terms, that the Society was sensible of its obligations to him, 
and convinced of the impossibility of working the College effectively so 
long as there was a want of confidence in the mind of the Diocesan. en, 
therefore, he pronounced any decision condemnatory of the Professor’s con- 
duct or doctrine, they should be prepared to meet it by a corresponding 
resolution on their part. They hoped, however, that such an alteration 


would take place as would render any further steps unnecessary. 

‘This was throwing upon the Bishop a responsibility he did not choose 
to take. To recommend, as Visitor of a College, the withdrawal of a pro- 
fessor, was a very different thing from condemning, as Bishop of a diocese, 


the conduct and doctrine of a presbyter. In his official character, as 
Visitor, he had remonstrated with the Society, and recommended a certain 
course ; but, since they did not think proper to adopt it, he felt freed from 
all responsibility. His conscience was relieved ; and though he grieved 
daily over what he saw, yet he took no further steps till called upon to 
confirm, in person, some years after, what he had afrmed in his official 
letters at this time.’—Vol. ii. pp. 186, 187. 


The last words are in allusion to the public attack on the 
Society the Bishop thought well to make on his only visit to 
England in 1845, on occasion of his health giving way. In 
connexion with these heart-burnings and harsh proceedings our 
readers will, we are sure, thank us for the welcome contrast 
afforded by the following affecting details of Professor Street’s 
death, in 1851, in part from the Bishop’s pen. After the 
mention of his illness, reported by Dr. Kay, he writes :— 


‘« April 24th.—I truly rejoice to say that Professor Street is better. He 
said to a young Catechist yesterday, ‘ Be of good courage ; go up, and pos- 
sess the land in the length of it, and in the breadth of it.” And to Dr. 
os who asked him if he felt peace, ‘Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
and there is none upon earth I desire in comparison of Thee.’ There is, 
however, fever still, and the depletion is awful. What lessons are these ! 
Eternity presses upon us on all hands.” 
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* April 26th.—At half-past eleven, Dr. Kay wrote as follows :—‘ May I 
solicit el prayers on behalf of our dear friend? A change has come over 
him. I fear he will not last long.’ 1 received this at half-past two (for 
we are five miles on the other side the river), and Pratt and I determined 
at once to go over to the College. We arrived before five o’clock. The 
three doctors were there, and reported a possibility of recovery ; but that 
the medicines had not touched the disease. He wished to see me, and we 
immediately went up. His appearance was death-like, and though from 
the spasmodic action of the throat he could not speak, yet his intellect 
was clear. I simply directed him to the bleeding Lamb, and his one offer- 
ing for sin, ina few strong words, and then made a short prayer to the 
same effect—mentioning the righteousness of Christ alone for justification, 
and the influences of the Holy Spirit for sanctification. I then kissed him, 
pronounced the benediction, and retired.” 

‘ As the Bishop, after thus affectionately ministering to him, was retir- 
ing, the dying man raised himself in his bed, and with an effort which 
taxed all his powers, said, “God bless your Lordship.” This proved the 
last interview.’—Vol. ii. p. 334. 


The Bishop’s action in this remarkable scene is a trait of 
manner. Incidentally we gather, that casting aside ordinary 
English reserve, he was in the habit of demonstrating feeling 
or affection by this unusual mode of expression, just as in other 
ways his manner and personal habits responded to his character 
rather than to the custom of the people about him. As an in- 
stance of this, it is mentioned, that he always sat while pgm I 

t 


a custom beginning during temporary weakness, but no dou 
continued as an unconscious illustration of his view of the 
preacher’s office in his person. No chain of custom will prevent 
people of strong will and force of character from showing their 
distinctive points by peculiarities of dress or deportment. 

In connexion with the Bishop's mode of treating the wide- 
spread stir of Church feeling, we quote the following letter to 
one of his clergy, asking our readers whether any English Bishop 
would think it either expedient or becoming to a such a 
tone on a question of Church order, and where no moral guilt 
or heretical doctrine is assumed :— 


*“ 79 A CHAPLAIN IN THE UPPER PROVINCES. 


*“ Calcutta, Feb. 1852.—Knowing that your own mind privately is fixed, 
and has been for years, I did not choose to enter into communication with 
you except in an official manner. 

*“2. Il have now only to state, that you are hereby required to abstain 
from all the customs and habits to which the venerable Archdeacon, know- 
ing my mind, objected so properly. 

*“3. You are not to turn your back on the people when reciting the 
creeds. You are to preach in your black gown, | not in your surplice. 
You have an o and singers who chaunt the Te Deum, &c. and sing a 
Psalm or hymn between the Litany and the Communion service—you will 
direct them to sing a Psalm or hymn between the Communion service and 
the sermon also. You are not to use the prayer for the Church Militant 
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except when the blessed Communion is administered. You ate not to call 
the Communion table an ‘ Altar.’ 

«« 4. The practice of this Diocese is not to be broken in upon by an 
individual clergyman or his private opinion. 

‘« 5, The late Archbishop’s circular-letter expressly recommends that no 
old usage, though in strictness rubrical, is to be revived, nor any new usages 
introduced in times like the present. 

‘“6, But I take the higher ground—my authority as Bishop, to regulate 
what usages may be retained, and what omitted in the climate of India ; 
keeping to the practice for an hundred and fifty years at home, as nearly as 
possible, and to that of my episcopacy for nearly twenty years.”’—Vol. ii. 


pp. 358, 359. 

First let the reader turn over a leaf to page 361, and he will, 
in a letter of advice to another Chaplain, how to deal with 
dissenters, find these words :— 


‘“ Nothing can tend to conciliate their minds and bring them back to our 
Protestant Apostolical Church so much as the kindliness and charity you 
would thus show them. Repulsion never does good—attraction, always.” ’— 
Vol. ii. p. 361. 


And next let him compare one passage of the letter on the word 
Altar, with an extract from the Bishop’s own diary, on occasion 
of his receiving the Communion shortly previous to his conse- 
cration, with unusual solemnity of feeling :— 


‘“ March 4th, Islington Church, Sunday.—Blessed Lord, I am now about 
to partake of Thy body as broken, and to drink Thy blood, as shed for me. 
Oh, enable me to resign myself to Thee! At Thy altar may I renew my 
dedication. May I present my body and soul as a living sacrifice. Lord, 
if Thou callest me to remain here, 1 would serve Thee with all humility of 
mind, and all joy of heart in the Gospel of Thy Son. But, Lord, if Thou 
choosest me to go, I would here at Thy altar say, ‘ Here I am, send me.’ 
Lord accept the sacrifice of my will. Lord receive me as Thy servant. 
Lord be with me, and bless my ministry.” ’—Vol. i. p. 284. 


Thus imperiously forbidding to his clergy a language which 
he permitted to himself; for he carefully disclaims any change of 
sentiment throughout the whole of his career. But apart from 
this inconsistency, which iliustrates among other things the 
narrowing effects of controversy, such a letter makes us realize 
what the administration of such a man was to, and how it must 
have been regarded by, those who differed from him. Mr. 
Bateman’s book is written for those who agreed with him, who 
looked on him as a champion; but could any English Bishop 
take his stand and act so exclusively as head of a party as we 
see done here? 

Our space is already exceeded: we can only string together a 
few detached passages, to show that Bishop Wilson held himself 
answerable only to his party; that he regarded himself as the 
exponent of, and successor to, a party ; that within the Church 
he had no notion of toleration ; that he believed himself placed 
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in India to advance one school, and suppress any, the slightest, 
divergence from it. First, he kept up a close confidential cor- 
respondence with the clerical meeting at Islington, with which 
he concerted plans of action, and to which he kept renewing 
his professions of faith :— 

‘“ As I grow older, my religion is much more simple. None but Christ. 
None but Christ. Iam weary of novelties in doctrine, morals, discipline, 
Church-order. I am of the old school of Romaine (whom I remember as a 
boy in 1792-5), Newton, Cecil, Foster, Robinson, Venn (the elder, whom 
I once and once only, saw), and above all, Thomas Scott, and Joseph 
Milner.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 206, 207. 


He was by no means a Liberal. He simply assumed, and we 
think believed, that no religious mind could differ from his 
judicious interpretation either of Holy Scripture or of the 
Church’s formula. We read— 


‘*To teach Christianity without catechisms, forms, or creeds, was im- 
possible.”’—Vol. ii. p. 29. 


And in his ‘ Anti-tractarian’ charge— 


‘* When we speak of the Bible, we understand the Bible soundly inter- 
preted ... the Bible illustrated and commented upon by the fathers of 
the Primitive Church, and the learned and devout writers of every period, 
and opened and expounded in each passing age, by the duly-authorized 
ministers of Christ.”’—Vol. ii. p. 212. 


He could not entertain the notion of doubt as to who those 
‘duly-authorized ministers’ were in his own time, nor of him- 
self as the voice of this school. He respected antiquity, as 
shown in such phrases as ‘ the good old Gospel in the good old 
way ;’ but it was the antiquity of his own earliest impressions, 
the only form in which this sentiment can actuate or even obtain 
a lodgment in many minds. ‘Father Scott,’ as he calls him, 
was the real Ancient Father of his reverence. 


*“But after all my new authors, I turn back to my old commentator, 
Scott, with a fresh zest. I am now in Ezekiel, in my annual course, and 
I sit with astonishment at many of his grave and deep remarks, and I 
hope turn them into prayers. That book is not yet sufficiently valued. 
I have now been reading him for forty years, and my judgment is that he 
surpasses all other commentators by far.” ’—Vol. ii. p. 145. 


At Simlah he writes :— 


‘“We had a charming congregation last night at our concluding Wed- 
nesday evening lecture. I preached from Hebrews xiii. 20, 21, ‘The God 
of Peace,’ &. I made the sermon on the preceding evening, but I had 
composed one on the same text forty years since, and I remember that 
when I came down from the pulpit, Mr. Cecil said to me, ‘ Well, brother, 
I see we are hooping the same barrel. It is sound, brother ; it contains 
everything.’ He meant that the doctrine was exactly his own, and embraced 
every branch of truth. What a blessed thing to have been kept for forty 
years in the narrow path, and to be preaching now precisely the same 
truth, with the same amplitude as I was instructed to do when first setting 
out.”’"—Vol. ii, p. 181. 
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Thus imbued with a sense of what, practically, was little less 
than infallibility, he indulged in an unusual latitude of censure 
in the most public and official acts of his life. In his sixth 
charge :— 


‘The plain speaking, which had now become habitual to him, is very 
manifest, and breaks through the reserve common on such occasions. 
Names are mentioned, books are denounced, and systems condemned with- 
out reserve ; and he seemed more than ever resolved that the last notes of 
the trumpet should give no uncertain sound. “ Don’t tinker it,” he said 
to his son, when an edition was called for in England, “don’t leave out 
plain words, such as ‘ shuffle.’” ’—Vol. ii. p. 344. 


And the same licence was freely permitted in his more private 
and individual action. ‘ Prayer in his own way,’ was essential 
to him, and what this ‘ way’ was in which he compelled others 
to join, and what his view of the nature and basis of prayer, we 
gather from the following passage. Having previously said that 
he went very much into detail :— 


‘*T am so surprised at the Bishop’s prayers,” said a lady, who was 
staying at the Palace ; “are they really prayers?” “1 will tell him what 
you say,”’ said his Chaplain, “ and ask him your question.” “Tell her,” 
said the Bishop, when this purpose was carried into effect, “to read her 
Bible, and mark the prayers of Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
Nehemiah, and others; she will find that discussion and narration is the 
basis of prayer. All these talked with God.”’—Vol. ii. p. 443. 


And in his sermons he put no more restraint on himself :— 


‘ His lectures on the Epistles to Timothy or Titus, to his candidates for 
Ordination, have been already alluded to. They were invaluable—full of 
force, and calculated to impress the mind most beneficially. But here 
also he sometimes forgot himself, and said more than he meant. The can- 
didates were required to take down the lectures, and the examination of 
their notes formed part of the preparatory trial. On one occasion, some 
quick, clever candidates took down every word ; but before the papers 
were submitted to the Bishop, they Tee. A them to his Chaplain, point- 
ing out many odd remarks and strong expressions, and asking whether they 
should be left out. “Not a line, not a letter,’ said the Chaplain. The 

pers were ee handed in, and the perusal of them was to the 

ishop like a man beholding his natural face in a glass. He could scarcely 
believe that the expressions were correct ; but, undeceived on this point, 
the last morning’s lecture was very much taken up in modifying the pre- 
vious statements, and preventing all consequent misunderstandings. 
Especially having said that “ he would rather be a poor little Baptist with 
God's grace in his heart, than the Archbishop of Canterbury without it ;” 
he was anxious to explain, that though he stood to the sentiment, he would 
not have them picture to themselves an Archbishop of Canterbury without 
grace in his heart.”—Vol. ii. pp. 442, 443. 


Of his personal manner a friend writes :— 


‘“ About his mannerof speech and action there were some peculiarities, 
and even eccentricities, which might have proved fatal to the credit and 
influence of a more ordinary man ; but in him, like the somewhat cor- 
responding qualities in Rowland Hill, they served only to impart a certain 
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~e A zest to all his appearances, alike public and private.” ’—Vol. ii. 
p- 425. 

Now, what we would ask is, how is this line of action likely 
to have impressed those who differed from the Bishop's views, and 

et had to work under him? If we like people very much, we 
like to be ruled, or even domineered over by them, and we like 
their eccentricities, but unless we do, harshness and oddities 
alienate us. How would all this seem to the men whom 
the Bishop browbeat and denounced in their own person, or 
through their friends? We know nothing but what Mr. 
Bateman tells us; we only ask and guess. We need scarcely 
say, that we are viewing Daniel Wilson, not as a private Chris- 
tian in the freedom of individual opinion, in the society and 
companionship of sympathising friends, but as a Bishop at the 
head of his clergy—a body of men committed to the language 
and formularies of our Prayer-book, but not to Romaine, or 
Cecil, or an Islington clerical meeting. Mr. Bateman, while 
eschewing all other controversy, found it impossible; nor would 
he have wished to avoid that particular field of discussion which 
touches ourselves ; and as he found the subject unavoidable, so do 
we. But this is not the occasion, even if we had will or space 
for treating more fully the questions at issue. With such zeal, 
with such strength of will, with such unabated industry, Bishop 
Daniel Wilson ruled first as Bishop, and then as Metropolitan 
of India, from 1832 to the opening of 1857. The details of 
undying energy in failing strength; of habits of study and 
devotion ; of work persevered in up to the moment of death, 
are full of character. His faith and composure of spirit, his 
remarkable method, and that necessity to be doing which 
pursued him through life, were all concentrated in one dying 
act, where he writes the following ‘ private note,’ and sends 
it to be copied :— 


‘“No.17. Bishop's private Notes. Jan. Ist. Friday evening, 74 P.M. 


All going on well; but Iam dead almost. D.C. (Daniel Calcutta.) Firm 
in hope.’ 

‘These words were partially, but not completely torn from the sheet. 
Probably, even for this, his strength sufficed not ; and he sent it as it was 
into the Archdeacon’s room to be entered in the book.’—Vol. ii. p. 415. 


As we witness this extreme activity, and the passionate love 
of business which distinguished him, we would remark, that the 
admiration so often expressed for his dying at his post, is all 
testimony to his belonging to a certain class of character, rather 
than to any possible yearning or temptation to a contrary 
course, withstood in his case. There was no resistance here; no 
opposing claims to be put aside. Daniel Wilson’s friends can 
never have seriously proposed or desired his resigning his 
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episcopate, and retiring into private life, they must have known 
that such a step could not possibly contribute to any one’s 
happiness or comfort. There are persons who have no privacy, 
who care for no individual exclusive intercourse, who have no 
secrets—Daniel Wilson was one of them. Fancy such a man, 
after such a life of congenial honourable labour, confined ‘ to 
the bosom of his family. What a blank to him! Life had 
never presented such an idea to his mind; it had been from 
nineteen an unceasing intercourse with the world, with busi- 
ness, with assemblages of men, gatherings, meetings, contests. 
Bustle, stir, excitement, were as necessary to him as the 
play of the winds to our atmosphere. Think what the trans- 
ition would have been from all this rapid current of life, toa 
torpid existence, with nobody to write to, with nobody dependent 
on his movements, with no orders to issue, nothing to superin- 
tend, nobody to govern. A charming essay has been written 
lately on the two ideas of ‘giving up’ and ‘coming down.’ 
Daniel Wilson was equally incapable of doing either. He is a 
remarkable instance of keeping himself together. Fineness and 
delicacy of perception was not one of his qualities, but a certain 
strength and tenacity of tissue essential to a ‘career’ is a 
marked quality. A firm faith—faith in its true, real, religious 
sense, and faith in himself—worked in its complex character to 
sustain a remarkable consistency of thought and career, a con- 
sistency materially assisted by the finality, as well as prompti- 
tude, of his decisions. He was incapable of thinking over a 
thing twice. His mind once made up, never hesitated or 
doubted again. So having, amongst other matters, decided to 
live and die in India, the question never presented itself to him 
again. 

“But it is full time to conclude. Bishop Wilson’s friends and 
his biographer have, in treating his character, adopted such a 
strain of reverential eulogy—falling one and all into a certain 
dialect of Scripture phrases and allusions, as if no other language 
could adequately meet the occasion—that we are conscious our 
more critical strain may be distasteful to them. We are not 
insensible to the testimony to excellence, which the sincere 
eulogy of friends affords. It is no light thing for a man’s party 
to see in his character and circumstances a close analogy to 
those of S. Paul; but such a view is sure to act against free- 
dom of treatment, and even against a candid investigation of 
facts and qualities. ‘To us, who only know the Bishop through 
these pages, and who find there some points in his character and 
conduct with which we cannot sympathise, a different duty pre- 
sents itself. We have had to look for the causes which made a 
good and pious man insensible to certain needs of the human 
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mind, and violently opposed to men—zealous and pious also—who 
have sought to justify and to supply their needs. It isonly bya 
scrutiny of character and springs of action that these can be 
found. But beyond this particular ground for study, and inde- 
pendent of such considerations, we are always ready to maintain 
that the value of biography as a source of knowledge, as a 
science for enlarging our insight into human nature, depends 
on courage and candour, and that the best justice to every 
character worth reading at all, is to ascertain the full truth 
concerning it. 
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No intelligent observer of the signs of the times can have failed 
to notice the feverishness of the public mind for the last few 
months. This morbid condition has been especially marked in 
reference to religion. At the present moment, strange and 
ill-defined anticipations of a new Pentecost are falling, in 
awful shadows or stormy sunlight, upon the turbid stream of 
sectarianism. Only a few weeks ago, for instance, there 
appeared an advertisement from certain Missionaries in Loo- 
diana, calling upon God’s people in every isle and continent, 
to hold prayer-meetings for a special and immediate outpouring 
of the Spirit. The invitation was accompanied by a direction to 
fast upon the Monday immediately succeeding the feast of the 
Epiphany, in the mae of that season, which both the practice 
of the Universal Church, and the custom of English homes, 
have associated with peculiar joy; and to hold a service of 
thanksgiving upon another specified Monday. This modest 
encyclical, issued by a few Baptist or Presbyterian Mission- 
aries, and since endorsed by one Bishop and a handful of 
London Incumbents, has been received with nearly as much 
observance as if it had proceeded from a patriarchal chair. We 
perceive advertisements already of ‘ the first great drops of the 
coming shower,’ and we are credibly informed, that the 
Ulster ‘ prostrations,’ which seized a hundred little children in 
Coleraine one fine morning last summer, have been imported 
into certain Ragged Schools!’ 

This excitement had no doubt its origin, to some degree, in 





1 In Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley, will be found an account of a Methodist 
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the coincidence of the near approach of the culminating date in 
the Apocalypse, as interpreted by a popular contemporary 
school, with a European war, whose results seemed likely to 
affect the temporal power of the Papacy. But the Ulster 
revival has afforded it the most ie = stimulus. The end 
of that singular movement, consti to ‘J.C.’ in his letter to 
the Times newspaper, (can this be a second indirect puff of a 
certain book, clearly, according to the Clerical Journal, reviewed 
by its own author in the same columns?) is not, as might have 
been supposed, to make the women of Antrim and Derry chaste, 
and the men sober; to teach them to care for better things than 
whiskey and yarn; to diminish their liking for law, and their 
hatred for Papists. That sort of thing is too low for his aspira- 
tions. It is to prepare them for the ‘Great Tribulation,’ 
which is at hand. 

Under these circumstances—at a period when many of our 
readers may possibly be obliged to make up their minds and to 
act in reference to revivalism—we venture to address ourselves 
to the general history and results of the Irish Revival, illus- 
trated from private and public sources. We shall then apply 
our conclusions to the duty of English Churchmen. And if a 
social phenomenon so complex and manysided—where good so 
subtly slides into evil, and evil into good—may, after all, defy 
our analysis: if our facts are imperfectly generalised, and our 
conclusions vague and vacillating; we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of pointing to the best sources of information. 

I. And, first, in reference to the history of the Ulster 
revival, it is important to remark, that it followed a geogra- 
phical line of propagation. It was not simultaneous, but pro- 
gressive. It was not like ‘the lightning, coming out of the 
east, and shining even to the west: it was rather like a lon 
ill-laid train of damped gunpowder, fizzing and sputtering, a 
— the aid of extraneous sparks.’ 

tis necessary to bear this fact in mind. Persons, unacquainted 
with Ireland, look upon the Revival as a great simultaneous 





School, at Kingswood, where children from seven to eight years old were allowed 
to have no rest, ‘until they had obtained a clear feeling of the pardoning love of 
God.’ Wesley at the time encouraged this act of folly, which we have no doubt he 
afterwards deplored. After a few months, he writes :—‘ Passed an hour among 
the children at Kingswood. Strange! What is become of the work of grace 
which God, last September, wrought among the boys! It is gone! It is 
vanished !’ We can prove by painful facts that prostratione among children 
often end in fearful epilepsy. 
1 Since writing the above, we have seen the following confirmation in a 
— by Dr. Carson, of Coleraine, a thorough-paced revivalist. ‘The revival 
not leaped from the north to the south, nor from the east to the west, of the 
island. On the contrary, it has followed a steady, gradual, progressive, and 
uninterrupted course, from parish to parish, and district to district. It has 
travelled almost like a wave. This is a fact which is patent to all.’ 
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outburst. They have been told that it did not follow ordinary 
lines of propagation. The harp of Protestantism was, they 
suppose, at once and mysteriously swept by the finger of 
the Unseen. 

Mr. Mill, somewhere, sneers rather coarsely at those poor 
parents who console themselves, as they look at their helpless 
offspring, by the reflection that the little ones are sent by 
heaven. Under the coarseness of the taunt there is a useful 
lesson for those who attribute to Divine Providence the results 
of their own choice. We would almost apply this to revivalist 
histories of the revival. if it be true that the child was 
heaven-sent, it is also no less distinctly true that its production 
was due to under-agency, busy, restless, and noisy. We know 
of no district, in which the revival has made way, where the 
very day of its appearance could not be assigned. 

The American Revival attracted peculiar attention in Ulster. 
Those quaint letters, written by the northern peasant to his 
home, beginning, ‘ dear friends,’ and ending with special love to 
Paddy, Barney, Biddy, Mr. M’Afee, and every individual within 
two miles, between the price of potatoes, and the glories of 
Philadelphia, interjected some marvel of the Great Revival. 
America, too, is ever returning some drops of the great Irish 
wave of emigration. There were those in the north upon 
whom these hints were not lost. 

The population of Ulster has a large and influential Pres- 
byterian element. The poor, indeed, are mainly Roman Catholic, 
with a considerable infusion of ‘ Protestants,’ a term exclusively 
given to members of the church. The higher orders are almost, 
without exception, ‘ Protestants.’ It is a common taunt that 
when a Presbyterian can keep a carriage, he always drives to 
church. But the class of peasantry, just above the cottier; 
the tenant-farmers, and freeholders ; the bleachers of the district 
about the Bann; the ‘lappers,’ and their employers, are, by an 
overwhelming majority, Presbyterians. A strange race they are, 
with characteristics, not easily described in a few words. They 
are cool, money-making, hard-drinking, apparently hard-headed, 
and unenthusiastic. But those who know them well, know that 
under the Scotch exterior are hidden some of the explosive 
elements of native Irish excitableness. Under the influence of 
grief, they will wail and weep with southern passion. When 
the ‘convoy’ parts from the emigrant at the railway-station, or 
on the quay, the sound of sobbing haunts the traveller’s ear for 
minutes afterwards.! Their hard dull Scottish dialect occasionally 





1 These mingling ingredients in the northern Irish temperament are forgotten 
by those writers, who wish to enhance the marvels of the revival, by denying that 
constitutional excitableness had anything to do with the matter, Thus, Mr. 
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glimmers with scintillations of Irish poetry and eloquence. 
They are intensely social. The opinion of ‘the neighbours’ is 
omnipotent with them. A man cannot die alone. The whole 
‘town’ gathers into the kitchen. A widow cannot weep alone, 
nor a family pass the last evening in private with the member 
who is to sail for Australia the next morning. The news that a 
decent farmer’s wife has ‘something about her heart’ will 
ensure her a /evée which a Prime Minister's wife might envy. 
Professing, for the most part, the hardest and least poetical of 
Christian creeds, they are deeply superstitious. The sacred 
symbol of our redemption over the meeting-house would be to 
them an abomination in the holy place. They abhor ritual. An 
organ is ‘a kist of whistles,’ fit only for the mass-house. They 
are profoundly anti-sacramental. Yet, with all this, they are 
believers in ghosts, omens, and witches, and have a curious 
smouldering faith in holy water, and in the power of Roman 
priests to cure all diseases. Their taste for theology is won- 
derful. They can discuss predestination and perseverance. The 
choice of a minister is the event of their lives. Sermon after 
sermon is preached. Candidate after candidate is tested. Loud- 
ness of voice is an eminent qualification. Party-spirit runs high 
on these occasions. 

Now the persons upon whom we have said that these hints 
from America were not lost,’ were the Presbyterian ministers. 
On the whole, we are inclined to think that these gentlemen 
were beginning to lose ground. Some at least were said to be 
no less fond of farming and tilling land than their elders. The 
hold of others over their congregations was supposed to arise from 
money-lending transactions. Yet some among them were men of 
an austere morality—exhibiting a religion destitute, perhaps, of 
the finer shadings which are only to be found in better systenis, 
and of a Judaical temperament—but cast in the stern mould of 
Knox and Rutherford. The doctrines preached in the meeting- 
houses were pretty well identical. Predestination and reproba- 
tion, the new birth, assurance and perseverance, and their 
correlatives, were everywhere announced. The larger towns 
always formed a rallying point, and the pulpits were filled with 
men, rarely indeed of large acquirements or of lofty eloquence, 
but exquisitely trained in those petty artifices of management, 





Wilkinson says :—‘It comes from Protestant, Presbyterian, hard, common sense, 
Scotch Ulster” Mr. William Arthur remarks:—‘ The people are notoriously 
cool, practical, money-making, strong-willed, and fond of disputation.’ Dr. 
Massie has much to the same effect. 

1 Mr. Moore says, ‘ Besides, tidings of the American Revival reached this 
country. Our church courts directed ministers to consider the subject, and to 
preach on it. This was generally done throughout our Presbytery. American news- 
papers, especially the New York Observer, were regularly read by some of us,’ 
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and airs of popular-preacher sanctity, which are much better 
adapted to influence the classes which these men aspire to lead. 
Some of the severer men of whom we have spoken in the 
county of Antrim, and who looked upon their communion with 
grief, were taken with these American narratives. Why should 
not Ulster have a revival? A friend, of great discrimination, 
well acquainted with the country, remarked to us that he knew 
what would happen months before the agitation actually com- 
menced. 

The congregation of Ahoghill, near Ballymena, had the 
honour, so far as we know, of furnishing the first ‘ cases.’ 
Fired with recollections of Glendinning, who had got up a 
great revival in Antrim about 1640, though he soon became a 
maniac, their ministers soon worked them up to fever point. 
A few courses of sermons on particular subjects, a selection of 
revival literature, and a series of narratives and anecdotes of 
Cambuslang and New England, are, as a matter of fact, gene- 
rally sufficient to produce more or less of these manifestations. 
‘Cases’ accordingly soon began to happen, which were naturally 
looked upon with awe, and spoken of far and wide for several 
weeks, They were taken up from pulpit to pulpit, until the 
rumour of a great work of God spread right and left. 

From Ahoghill the movement soon came into Ballymena. 
The ‘strikings’ there were numerous, and, while familiarity 
and discussion had not worn off the strangeness, exceedingly 
aggravated in their physical symptoms. The rector of the town 
was obliged to appeal publicly on behalf of the many poor 
weavers who were unable to resume their work. It was burning 
summer. The crowded meetings of terrified creatures, often 
protracted through the night, were the theatres of a fearful 
excitement. Once a thunder-storm darkened over the place of 
gathering. While one ‘convert’ preached of hell-fire, and 
another shrieked that the Spirit was coming among them, a 
flash of summer lightning filled the house. A scene ensued 
which beggars description. Yells for mercy arose. The people 
fell right and left. Over the black bog rr travelled to Coleraine 
by Ballymena. In the opposite-direction, it went by Antrim to 
a mill or factory in Belfast, kept by a Methodist. Forty 
‘cases’ in one night made it the athe of that considerable 
city. From Ballymena, then, and Belfast the revival of 1859 
en as its two centres. On the one side, it travelled to 
the County Down; on the other, it passed to Portrush from 
Coleraine. It struck out over the bleaching-grounds to Garvagh, 
Kilrea, Maghea, and Bellaghy. Everywhere the great wave 
broke, and circled in eddies among the hills. It took the train 
to Derry. It entered that city on Whitsunday. Thence it 
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worked on restlessly to Strabane, Omagh, Enniskillen, and step 
by step up the wild arishes of Tyrone. Nor did its agents 
neglect the towns in the back part of Donegal. 
far our sketch is, we are sure, substantially accurate. We 
are unable to make it as complete as we could wish. We can form 
no probable estimate of the number of the ‘stricken.’ On the one 
hand, it must be admitted to be very considerable. We ourselves 
know of one country place, where little excitement occurred at 
a great meeting, until a ‘convert’ pointed upward, and said he 
saw our Lord coming, when instantly fifty fell. On the other 
hand, the exaggeration used has been most unblushing.’ A 
dissenting minister stated that the ‘conversions’ in a certain 
town amounted to several hundreds a day, where we are quite 
sure that fifty would have been an extreme figure for the whole 
agitation. But we have probably stated enough to establish our 
ition, that the revival was propagated by direct, palpable, 
uman agency, in geographical and chronological progression. 
The people of Portrush, for instance, could mention the date of 
the day on which the great meeting was held. They could 
ascertain, or they remember, the names of those converts who 
were marched from Ballymoney, under the burning sun, u 
their street, and whom the Church-clergymen of the paris 
employed to address, and to pray for, the multitude. They 
could point out those who ‘ fell’ on that occasion. 

So far we have spoken of the geographical and chronological 
progress of the Ulster Revival. Its accompaniments were pretty 
nearly as follows :— 

In the first instance, it was generally heralded by a vague, 
wild rumour pervading the district to which it approached. 
None who were resident in any of the tracts which the revival 
reached, can ever forget the ominous gloom of preparation. 
At every table, among the upper classes, the question was dis- 
cussed. The Roman Catholic peasantry were universally under 
the impression that there was ‘a loosing of Satan for a season.’ 
This, too, was the teaching of many of the Roman Catholic 
clergy; some, however, advocating the subtler and more 





1 Exaggeration seems to mingle, as if necessarily, with all that is written in 
favour of the Irish Revival. The Quarterly Review sets the numbers of converts 
from Rome at 1,000. Now such converts generally collapse upon inquiry into a 
stray farm-servant here and there. From a general acquaintance with four counties, 
we are not afraid to assert, that between Ballymena and Omagh, Newtown-Lima- 

and Melin, one hundred such converts could not be produced, and of the 
hun not ten who could give any rational account of the matter. The account 
of the stir in Connaught is also purely mythical. It is within our knowl 
that the writer of one of the best and most logical pamphlets on the revival side, 
having committed himself to a wholesale statement of its prodigious moral results, 
oy confessed in private, that he did not personally know one case of such a 
change. 
BB2 
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charitable hypothesis, that the movement was the wild, undisci- 
plined expression of wants which found no satisfaction in Pro- 
testantism. The Protestant population might be divided into 
two sections. There were simple and tender minds, who went 
to the meetings to receive the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
Agitated, weary, fasting sometimes for several days, sitting up 
night after night among crowded masses, listening to terrific 
addresses—these poor creatures ‘fell’ like sheep. ‘There were 
others who feared and dreaded ‘ the thing that was going,’ predis- 
posing themselves by terror not less than the others by anticipa- 
tion. When ‘ cases’ became numerous in any district—not before 
—prostrations occurred, independently of contact with meetings. 
The ‘girl’—Anglicé, maid-servant—fell down as she was washing 
potatoes. A tingling sensation passed from the soles of her feet 
upward. Her face became pale, her hair dishevelled, her eyes dis- 
tended. Her chest heaved; she complained of ‘a load on her 
heart;’' she spoke of sin,—. e. so far as we know, invariably of 
abstract sinfulness, rarely, if ever, of actual positive sin. Then, 
after moments, hours, or even days, as the case might be, the 
oppression passed away with tears. A bright smile flitted across 
the features. Peace and rapture were expressed. Something 
of the same kind occurred in several instances to men. The 
‘boy,’ weeding turnips, fell into the shough, pale and livid. 
Carried into the house, he lay upon the bed, his low ejaculations 
witnessing to some vision of heaven and hell. Or the young 
man, up in ‘the moss,’ cutting turf, suddenly dropped his 
spade. His eyes rolled round, until the ball became a blood- 
streaked jelly. His teeth met through his white lips; his chin 
was dashed with blood; his muscular frame grew limp or frigid. 
Sometimes these symptoms were modified into little more than 
rather unusual agitation. Sometimes they were aggravated 
into fearful frenzy. We have heard, from trustworthy eye- 
witnesses, of these who would have torn the flesh from their 
bones, but for bystanders; of others who had to be strapped 
down, and carried off to the Asylum. These singular, and to 
many unaccountable, circumstances, magnified by rumour, and 
stamped by divine authentication from influential pulpits—in 
which it was taught that the Holy Spirit was (as Jonathan 
Edwards said) ‘localised’ in the district; that, to use the 
almost invariable expression, He was ‘ passing over you; will 
none of ye be struck?’—produced an indescribable effect. It was 
not such sweet and gracious expectation as moved round our 
Redeemer’s gracious progress; such attraction as drew to Him 





? A Clergyman writes to the Dublin Express, ‘ Mrs. C. said she felt heavy for 
some days, and had to hold up her hearé, putting her hands to her stomach ;’ i.e. 
to the ganglionic plexus, the seat of hysteria. 
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all susceptible hearts. It was not the quiet blessedness that 
seems to brood over the communicants in one of our churches, 
when, not without upward looks and hidden tears, faithful hearts 
draw near to the Holy Eucharistic feast. It was the attrac- 
tion of magnetization, rather than of moral sympathy. It was 
physical fascination, rather than spiritual faith. It was not 
so much solemnity as a gloom in which ‘all faces gathered 
blackness.’ 

This was but the preparation. The ‘stricken ones’ were 
enerally termed ‘ convicts.’ When the ‘convicts’ had ripened 
into ‘ converts,’ these ‘ converts,’ alias ‘ the illuminated,’ or ‘ the 
boys’ (who, by the way, were pretty generally girls), entered 
the nearest town, singing Presbyteran psalms, or Methodist 
hymns, or some of Mr. M’Comb’s strange rhymes. A great 
meeting was held in some school-house or meeting-house. 
Ministers of various denominations attended. ‘ Striking’ and 
‘ falling’ ensued; shrieks and yells burst forth. In the streets 
strange-looking creatures, with wild eyes and open Bible in 
hand, held forth to larger or smaller groups. A succession of 
excitements was kept up for woh months. Low-church 
curates from various parts of England, half-pay officers in the 
army, ministers of various denominations, Presbyterian teachers, 
whose expenses were paid by Mr. Peter Drummond of Stirling, 
American ladies, little boys,— 

‘ Raved, recited, madden’d round the land.’ 


This was pretty well for a movement of which its admirers 
have said that it was in no degree promoted by preaching, and 
even that it was characterised by the absence of all excitement. 
Further, burning coal was placed under the seething kettle of 
bubbling fanaticism. Presbyterian ministers could meet Romish 
miracles with a horse-laugh, evangelical preachers with a sneer 
or a reference to Paley. Now for a short season they turned 
thaumaturgists themselves, and the country teemed with miracu- 
lous stories. 

One of the commonest of these was the ‘ reading marracle.’ 
The following anecdote, vouched for by Dr. Massie, may stand 
for an example :— 


‘From our memoranda of cases wherein strong mental convictions have 
been accompanied by new and mysterious operations upon the physical 
condition of the parties affected, we submit the following record of phe- 
nomena as brought under our special notice on the evening of Saturday 
last. There is not a shadow of doubt as to the facts; and if they are 
capable of explanation upon natural principles, we must leave their eluci- 
dation to the ingenuity of more profound philosophers. The party to 
whom we refer is a young and healthy woman, but utterly uneducated,— 
unacquainted even with the letters of the alphabet. She is a servant in 
the house of a pious and respectable farmer, an elder of one of the 
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Presbyterian churches of Ballymena, and resident in a neighbouring 
district. We shall call her Mary. . . . On the first Sabbath of June last 
Mary was severely, and very properly, rebuked by a member of her 
master’s family, for indulging in the vicious habit of swearing; on which 
occasion she jeeringly replied that she would attend at a oo pete Pk 
to be held at a neighbouring carm, and get the revival. She did attend the 
meeting. In the course of the services conviction fell upon her soul. A 
shock like electricity thrilled ye nerve, and, yielding to an irresistible 
impulse, she loudly called for Heaven’s merey. She returned to her 
master’s house in agonies of penitence. Her conviction of sin was not 
succeeded by any real conversion to newness of life, for she had no 
consciousness of pardon nor feeling that she was at peace with God. She 
remained in this unhappy state till the 23d; on the evening of which day, 
and in a serious spirit, she attended a prayer-meeting at Ballycloughan. 
Here she was prostrated as before, and was brought back in a state of 
great excitement, unable to articulate a word. e scene which then 
ensued took place in the presence of her master and many other witnesses, 
who are all ready to confirm the statement, if need be, upon oath. For 
some minutes Mary remained standing ey unconscious of sur- 
rounding objects. Several times she struck the floor with her foot, and 
raised her arms towards Heaven, but she remained speechless. After a 
while she became less agitated, and sunk into a reclining position, her 
eyes closed, except at intervals, when they were raised upward in a gaze of 
fixed intensity. While in this attitude some one put into her hand a cop 
of the New Testament; she grasped it eagerly, held it up at the f 
stretch of her arm, and then pressed it to her breast. Now it must be 
remembered this poor girl was utterly unable to read, and up to this 
moment cannot distinguish the right or wrong position of a printed book. 
After some time she extended her arms upon her lap and opened the book, 
her face being turned up and her eyes closed. Thus she turned over the 
s as if in search of some particular e. Having found it, she 
eliberately began to read the fourteenth date of the gospel of St. John, 
beginning with the first line, and slowly, as if in reading time, she traced 
with the point of her finger, without sight of eye or motion of lip, every 
word of that chapter, ending with the last line. She then deliberately 
marked that portion of Scripture by folding in the leaf, so that its point 
exactly came to the beginning of the chapter. She then renewed her 
search for other passages in the Testament, and did not cease her exami- 
nation till apparently at peace in her mind, and satisfied with the investi- 
— In this way she fixed upon twenty-three portions of Holy 
ripture, running her finger along the selected lines, which sometimes 
comprised two or three verses. In every case she marked each passage by 
turning down the leaf, so that it pointed to the figure of the verses she 
had studied. This solemn scene lasted for about five hours, and its effect 
upon the bystanders may be easily conceived. Her master occasionally 
led the assembly in prayer, and all present were affected with tears. The 
book, with every mark in it, was secured by her master on the spot, and 
it is before us at the present moment. We have examined it with care, 
and can state that the marked — bear with pointed accuracy upon 
the Gospel plan for the redemption of our fallen race, and the restoration 
of peace and hope to the istian. Every passage as traced by the 
seemingly unconscious girl was read aloud by her master for this purpose. 
The book was often taken from her hands, and it is worthy of remark 
that when it happened to be returned to her with the leaves inverted, she 
invariably restored the book to its proper position. On one occasion, after 
Mary oo used in the usual manner, and traced the lines of a | gee of 
Scripture, her master took the book and read the passage aloud, without 
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observing that she had not marked the verse. The book was then 
returned to her closed. She opened it immediately, her hands trembling 
with agitation, and turning over the leaves as if in anxious search for 
something she had lost, she found, retraced, and marked the identical verse 
that her master had just read. At another time, after she had traced a 
passage, and was apparently pondering it, her master removed the book, 
read the passage, and then marked it himself. On regaining the book, 
Mary became somewhat excited. She searched for her master’s mark, 
found it, erased it carefully by unfolding the corner of the leaf, which she 
then pressed with her fingers to smooth away the crease. In this mys- 
terious state of mind and body the girl remained from ten o'clock at night 
till three on the following morning. On regaining her natural condition, 
she had no distinct recollection of anything that had occurred from the 
time of her prostration at the prayer-meeting, except a strong and abiding 
impression that she had been tempted by the Evil One or by her own evil 
heart to unbelief, and that she had found help, defence, sustaining grace, 
and consolation, in the sacred volume. We repeat our assurance that there 
is not a doubt as to the facts of this case. Can medical science, or intel- 
lectual philosophy, explain the phenomena? Any suggestion of imposition 
on the part of Mary must be silenced by the fact that she does not know 
a letter of the alphabet ; and we have only to add that by every witness 
of the occurrence, the guiding power, the temporary illumination of mind, 
is attributed to the agency of the Holy Ghost.’—The Revival. By W. M. 
Wilkinson, p. 101. 


Now, granting the accuracy of this representation (and, with 
our knowledge of the measure of truth contained in similar 
stories, we should not be prepared to admit a tithe of it’), it is 
but a faint shadow indeed of the mysterious powers which have 
been elicited by animal magnetism, or exhibited by persons in 
somnambulism or hysteria. It would seem as if memory had 
capacities which are beyond the most delicate analysis; as if 
all sounds, impressions, sensations, thoughts, once conveyed to 
the mind, cannot skim over it superficially ; but, when they 
seem to us to fade away, are but deposited under a mysterious 
veil, which peculiar nervous or cerebral conditions have the 
power of uplifting fora moment. In some of the most beauti- 
ful sentences which the literature of philosophy possesses, Locke 
speaks of ‘ideas in the mind quickly fading, and often vanishing 
‘ quite out of the understanding, leaving no more footsteps or 


. . . . 5 . 
‘remaining directions of themselves than shadows do flying 





1 Few persons are good witnesses, because few are accurate observers. Most 
people associate their own inferences indissolubly with facts, and state that as a 
fact which is but an opinion. Miss Nightingale remarks, in language worthy of 
the Archbishop of Dublin in his happiest vein, ‘It isa much more difficult thing 
‘to speak the truth than people commonly imagine. There is the want of obser- 
‘vation simple, and the want of observation compound; that is, compounded 
‘with the imaginative faculty. The second has observed just as little, but imagi- 
‘nation steps in, and he describes the whole thing from imagination merely, being 
‘ perfectly convinced, all the while, that he has seen or heard it.'—Notes on Nurs- 
ing, p. 60. Miss Nightingale’s strictures have, to our knowledge, as ample illus- 
tration in a Revival-meeting as in a hospital. 
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‘ over fields of corn.’ This conception he further illustrates by 
a cluster of analogies. scarcely less exquisite. ‘ The ideas, as 
‘well as children of our youth, often die before us; and our 
‘ minds represent to us those tombs to which we are approach- 
‘ing; where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the 
‘inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders 
‘away. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading 
‘colours; and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
‘It may seem probable that the constitution of the body does 
‘sometimes influence the memory, since we oftentimes find a 
‘disease quite strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of 
‘a fever, in a few days, calcine all those images to dust and 
‘confusion, which seemed to be as lasting as if ground in 
‘marble.’ This richly-coloured passage is yet partial and in- 
adequate. The paupertina philosophia of sensationalism is 
manifest in it, oe the profusion of material analogies involves 
a fallacy of comparison. The essential difference between the 
things compared is kept out of sight. One class of phenomena 
is brought forward, another and opposite unnoticed. For full 
and accurate natural analogies we must have corn-fields that, 
under magic gleams of sunlight, can reproduce every shadow 
that has swept over their surface; buried children, whom we 
suppose to be covered with the sod, but who ever and anon 
stand before us as of old; inscriptions and images that seem to 
be mouldering, but carve themselves out anew; pictures that 
recolour themselves by some strange restorative process ; charred 
and calcined shapes that suddenly resuscitate themselves from 
the embers of their decay. If memory has strange wastings, a 

enuine psychology will show that it has yet stranger revivals. 
Sudden revelations bring out before us the minutest incident. 
The old man’s remembrance is often more wonderful than his 
forgetfulness. It would seem as if memory might more accu- 
rately be likened to a chamber covered with the drifting 
sands, which, when they are swept away, presents us with 
colours almost as vivid as the day when they were laid on. 
This is a digression, perhaps, but it bears upon the matter 
before us, Those who have read Abercrombie’s anec- 
dote of the servant-girl who repeated in Hebrew portions 
of psalms which she had heard her master declaiming long 
before, will not be ready to exalt an effect of disease into 
miraculous knowledge. The germs of this exhibition, the 
texts, had long before and frequently been pressed, as it were, 
and trodden into the soil of ‘ Ballymena Mary’s’ memory. But 
they lay there cramped and bedridden. The stimulus of ex- 
citement was now supplied; the hard mould was loosened; and 
the texts began to spring up. The reading, ¢f well attested, 
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would admit of an analogous solution. We crave leave to 
doubt whether it be ‘an unquestionable fact that Mary does 
not know a single letter of the alphabet.’ Of the individual 
case we know nothing; but in several other cases which we 
have thoroughly investigated, we have found that the miracle 
simply amounts to this:—Persons who could read very imper- 
fectly, and who had discontinued the use of books for a longer 
or shorter period, under the prevalent impulse were seized with 
a desire to peruse the Scriptures. Assisted by a motive, and 
aided by those reminiscences of passages which haunt all hearts 
and ears in a Christian land, these simple students found the 
task easier than they could have supposed. One of the most 
pleasing sights which we witnessed during the Revival was an 
elderly man sitting with his spectacles on, and reading out of 
a large New Testament, about as well as a child of ten years 
old in a village-school. To his neighbours the achievement 
appeared prodigious. To us, upon investigation, it appeared 
that the wonder lay altogether in the choice of the volume, not 
at all in the quality of the scholarship which was applied to it. 
The ‘ illuminated’ was a carman, and admitted that while he 
had given up books for many years, he was able to read the 
names over doors or shops. Now it is not very sceptical to 
suggest that he who could manage to puzzle out, e.g. ‘ John 
‘ M’Crosky, licensed to sell spirits and ale; good entertainment 
‘for man and beast,’ might, without miraculous intervention, 
contrive to make out a verse in the nineteenth chapter of 
St. John. 

The preachings and prayings of the converts were very gene- 
rally considered miraculous. Mr. Moore of Ballymena thus 
writes :— 


‘Fluency is characteristic of the prayers of not a few. The supplications 
of some are condensed. To those of others—principally females—belongs a 
fluency, a sweet reverential familiarity, a poetry, altogether inconceivable 
by parties who have not heard them. I have sa¢ confounded, humbled to 
the dust, in the presence of these supplicants. In fact, the productions are 
quite beyond the powers of the human mind, whether renewed or unrenewed, in its 
ordinary state.—History of Revival in Ballymena, p. 23. 


Valeat quantum. To be a competent judge of that which 
surpasses the limits of the human mind, one must also be, in 
some sense, a competent judge of its powers and faculties. It is 
a pity that this poor gentleman did not preserve some specimens, 
that impartial critics might decide. The production of a single 
fragment, ‘ quite beyond the powers of the human mind,’ would 
have saved a world of trouble. Yet, after all, the evidence 
might have been like that which Mahommedans deduce from the 
Koran. ‘The book,’ say they to the Giaour, ‘is miraculous— 
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its style is a proof of its divine origin.’ ‘How so?’ is the 
sceptic’s inquiry. ‘It is perfect Arabic.’ ‘But how do you 
establish that?’ ‘ Dog of an infidel! it is so decided by our 
muftis.’ We are afraid that the divinity of revivalist sacred 
literature would have, in the last analysis, to rest upon the 
infallible discernment of Presbyterian mufti. 

In some instances, miraculous cures, especially of impediment 
in the speech, were claimed. We cite one instance from the 
Ballymena Observer, which has attracted considerable attention, 
and ea been quoted in English newspapers :— 


‘ INTERESTING NARRATIVE BY DAVID CRESWELL, A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CONVERT. 


‘I was born in the neighbourhood of Londonderry, and have lived the 
greater part of my life there, where I am well known. I am now eighteen 
years of age, and until two months ago I was never able to speak so that I 

.could be understood. I was not dumb, but was born with some natural 
impediment which, during all the previous part of my life, deprived me of 
the power of intelligible utterance. I have been taught to work as a stone 
mason ; and, until two months ago, I was a Roman Catholic, a drunkard, 
and, so far as my will was concerned and my stammering tongue permitted 
it, T was a blasphemer. I was as bad a character as any man could be, for 
I was not in Christ. Some time ago I went to work at Moneymore, in the 
employment of Daniel Magee. When the revival movement commenced 
there I used to go to some of the meetings, but it was only to hang about 
the outskirts and mock at the people ; I took no other interest in them, 
for my heart was hardened. Shortly after midnight, on Sunday, the 19th 
of June last, I was ing the open door of a private house in | Fenreg 
in which place the Rev. Dr. Barnett was engaged at prayer. I had no in- 
tention of going in, but, when right opposite the door, I heard the reverend 
gentleman saying some words about the Lord Jesus Christ which attracted 
my curiosity. A power, which I firmly believe to have been exercised by 
the Spirit of God upon me, inclined me to go in. I entered, and was not 
long in the house until I knelt with the a ng of it ; but my heart was not 
touched. When Dr. Barnett left the house, I followed him along the 
street. I did not want to speak with him, but 1 felt an impulse to proceed 
with him to another house where the people wanted him to pray. Just 
then some weakness—some strange feeling that I am unable to explain— 
came over me. I could not stand, and I fell prostrate upon the street. 
Up to that moment I had no thought about religion, or the state of my 
soul, and I had not been excited by anything or in any way. It was just 
after I had fallen that the Spirit of God—and I am confident that it was 
nothing else—put the feeling into my heart that I was a sinner, lost and 
perishing, and that my only hope of salvation was in Christ. I felt a dee 
conviction of that, and a terror of mind that no words could describe. 
did not become insensible ; and all the while I felt a weight about my 
heart, as if something were crushing me through the earth. This was 
about one o’clock in the night, and some people carried me into the house 
of James Beatty, where I remained till five o’clock in the morning before 
I was able to walk to the house in which I was lodged. I could not speak, 
but my heart prayed to the Lord Jesus. I felt impelled to do so, and I 
could not get over it. I did not regain my ert for a fortnight, and 
during that interval I felt ever-changing sensations of fear, and hope, and 
doubt respecting my soul. At ten o’clock on the night of Saturday, the 

2d of July, a fortnight all but one day from the time of my first convic- 
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tion, I was suddenly struck down a second time, while drinking a cup of 
tea in my lodging-room ; and from that up till one o’clock on the night of 
the following Monday I was in deadly terror of my soul. About one o'clock 
on Monday morning I was brought to believe, to my great comfort, that a 
good work had been begun in me, under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
I felt peace of mind, a firm faith in my Redeemer, and a confident trust 
that His power would protect and guide me to final salvation. For six 
years before that I was a drunkard, and also dreadfully addicted to the 
excessive use of tobacco. I was either smoking it, or chewing it, almost 
continually. I always went to bed, and to sleep, with tobacco in my 
mouth, and I could not sleep without it. I have not the slightest inclina- 
tion either for it or for intoxicating drink now, nor ever had from the hour 
of my wonderful restoration to speech, and rescue from the dominion of 
Satan, | an Almighty Power. I thank and praise God for that conver- 
sion, and I can never be sufficiently thankful for it. I was a Roman 
Catholic. I am not one now, nor ever shall be in. From the first 
moment that I felt the hand of God upon me, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon my heart, I refused to allow any one to bring a priest to 
me. In former days, I thought over some prayers off beads, and used to 
invoke the aid of saints and the Virgin Mary; but now the Lord has 
taught me to pray from the heart. I feel that it is sin to put any created 
being in the room of that blessed Saviour who died for me that I might 
live ; and if man could work out his own salvation by penance or good 
works, he might go a conqueror to heaven in his own right, where man 
never yet entered except as a conqueror ‘through Him that loved us.’ I 
know of a good many converts from the Roman Catholic faith, and, in 
particular, a young man named J. D., who used to attend the priest at R—, 
in the service of the mass; and many others, who have ed with me 
kindly upon the subject, appear to be in great doubt.’ 

Mr. Oulton, in his exceedingly powerful and valuable pam- 
phlet, shrewdly remarks, ‘It is all I know about the matter, 
‘and every one can judge, as well as I, for himself. The im-. 
‘ pression it has made on my mind is a strong disbelief in his 
‘ veracity and honesty, and in the integrity of the person who 
‘ wrote the narrative for him, for he never wrote it, or dictated it 
‘ either in my og 

We can confirm Mr. Oulton’s scepticism. Mr. Daniel—not 
David—Creswell, is a stonemason from the neighbourhood of 
Londonderry. Part of his statement we believe to be literally 
true. There can be no doubt that he was ‘a drunkard and a 
blasphemer, and as bad a character as any man could be.’ A 
Roman Catholic he never was, his family being Presbyterians. 
He was violently ‘stricken’ at a revival meeting in a meeting- 
house connected with his own district. We are sorry to rob 
the Rev. Dr. Barnett of a convert, but we have spoken to 
those who saw Creswell ‘lying upon the green,’ many miles 
from Moneymore, about the date of this account in the 
Ballymena paper. Creswell had beyond doubt a considerable 
impediment in his speech, and we conclude that it must be 
granted to his admirers that he recovered, more or less, the use 
of his tongue ; for we heard of him as a convert preacher several 
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months ago in the neighbourhood of Coleraine. Even there his 
assertion that he had been a Roman Catholic excited suspicion 
and detection. But we have seen that he appears again, with a 
fresh leaf of gilt upon his faded glories. It is no pleasant task 
to act as a religious detective ; to expose such wretched and dis- 
gusting pieces of human imbecility and fanaticism. But it is right 
that English churchmen should be acquainted with the materials 
out of which is constructed the miraculous theory of revivalism. 

Another class of wonders occurred very largely in some, 
and perhaps more or less in all districts, where the revival made 
any way. We allude to those curious instances, in which hys- 
terical or epileptiform affections took the form of temporary 
dumbness, blindness, or paralysis. We shall first give these 
singular affections every advantage by recording them in Dr. 
Massie’s unctuous periods. That divine must be an invaluable 
acquisition to tea-tables, now that his mind is stored with a 
solid system of Ulster old wives’ fables. We shall then give 
a plain, unvarnished statement of that which we have witnessed 
with our own eyes. 

Let us then hear Dr. Massie, and the Ballymena Observer :— 


‘Another new and astonishing phase of the prevailing influence has 
become developed in the course of the present week in the case of a girl 
of pious and exemplary character, now thirteen years of age, residing in 

ymena. She was “impressed” for the first time about a month ago, 
and has since enjoyed great tranquillity of spirit and good ordinary health, 
subject however to brief attacks of sudden weakness of body, with silent, 
but evident ecstasy of mind. On Saturday last, while recovering from one 
of these visitations, it was discovered that she had become totally dumb. 
Her tongue was paralysed, and though otherwise quite well, she remained 
without the power of speech. In the course of that day she wrote the fol- 
lowing words with a pencil on paper, and gave it to her parents :—“ I will 
recover my speech on Tuesday at four o’clock, and lose it again on Wed- 
nesday at ten o’clock ; an angel told me so to-day, 2d July, 1859.” We 
visited the girl in her father’s house on Tuesday at half-past three. She 
was then quite well, but speechless. The point of her tongue appeared to 
be turned downwards; there was a hollow curve along the centre of the 
entire surface, and it had been examined on the previous day by a respect- 
able physician of the town. About a quarter before four a weakness crept 
over the poor girl, and in a few minutes she was found to be in a state of 
nervous stupor. Precisely at four o’clock, and while yet in her apparently 
unconscious state, she regained the power of speech, and to the astonish- 
ment of all present exercised it in an outburst of sacred melody, clear, 
solemn, and harmonious, and she appeared fully awake before she had con- 
cluded singing the first verse. During the rest of the evening she 
expressed herself as quite happy, talked fluently, and repeatedly prayed. 
About half an hour before midnight she became instantaneously totally 
blind. Soon afterwards, while persons were engaged in singing hymns 
with her, she suddenly exclaimed, “ Hush!” She seemed to be listenin 
intently for a moment, and immediately afterwards exclaimed that she ha 
heard a voice which desired her to be comforted, for she would be restored 
to sight before being again deprived of speech. The prediction was veri- 
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fied. Her eyes were opened at half-past nine on the following morning, 
and after another week’s interval she became speechless for the second 
time, precisely at ten o’clock, and remained so till two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the same day. We shall only add that on every point of reference 
to the above mysterious occurrences, we have been careful to state nothin 
but facts—facts well known to hundreds of the population. Who wi 
explain them ?” 


There are similar accounts from Port Glasgow, to which 
place the revival is carried from Ireland. 


‘These cases of physical prostration are sufficiently solemnising, one 
would suppose, but phenomena still more marvellous are now appearing. 
On Tuesday evening, along with the Provost of Port Glasgow, and a number 
of other persons, I was present with a young woman at the hour which 
she had before specified as the time when she would recover from her 
trance, during which she was blind, deaf, and dumb. The persons thus 
affected describe themselves as being away with Jesus, but they are not 
usually very communicative as to what they have seen, and probably their 
visions are not such as could be well described. Their appearance, how- 
ever, is quite enough to convince every beholder that they are witnessing 
some glorious vision. The face of one young woman when she “ went 
away” was so radiant with beauty that those who observed her were 
struck with awe, and one woman actually fainted away. When the vision, 
trance, or whatever it may be called, began, the eyes of the young woman 
were fixed on some object which appeared to excite within her adoring 
wonder, her very features appeared to undergo a change; and a flood of 
light from above seemed to be poured down upon her. So intent was her 
gaze upon this glorious object that for half an hour not an eye nor an eyelid 
moved. They have visions in which heaven and hell are realised in 
a vivid manner. I would not take it upon me to say that every case of 
reported trance is genuine, for it is quite possible that the devil may stir 
up his emissaries to simulate the work of the Holy Spirit.’ 


Dr. Massie says of other relations somewhat apologetically :— 


‘Several cases were named to me which had been accompanied by most 
unaccountable phenomena, the circumstances were detailed by a sober- 
minded Christian, who was in daily intercourse with the parties affected. 
Such cases, however, must stand by themselves,’ 


The Ballymena Observer, speaking of a girl, minutely 
describes the appearances :— 


‘When previously affected, her eyes remained open during the entire 
time of the visitation, but they were now firmly closed, and with the ex- 
ception of an occasional gentle movement of the lips, and a tremulous 
motion of the eyes, clearly perceptible beneath the eyelids, her features 
were in profound repose. Her pulse was full, and beat with strength and 
— regularity, but considerably slower than it is usually found in chil- 

en. The heat of her body was natural, and in general she breathed 
calmly, but there were several momentary intervals in which her respira- 
tion became extremely hurried, a fluttering motion being then perceptible 
about the neck and breast, accompanied by a slight nervous movement of 
the arms and hands. She was restored to consciousness in about three 
hours, but for more than an hour afterwards she was unable to move her 
lips, or articulate a single syllable. Her eyes when first opened did not 
appear to be cognisant of any object within view, but they subsequently 
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assumed an expression of tranquil happiness, and when she regained the 
power of speech she did not, as on the former occasion, describe any scene 
which had been presented to her imagination during the interval of visi- 
tation.’—The Revival. By W. M. Wilkinson, pp. 96—108. 


To us it also happened to be eye-witnesses of the largest 
development of this Wind of thing which has, perhaps, any where 
occurred. Accompanied by two friends—one the kind and 
sagacious rector of the parish—we proceeded to witness ‘ the 

reat work’ which was going on in the ‘town’, let us call it, of 
Ballymudmud. Our drive, that fine summer morning, lay through 
a tract especially characteristic of the north of Ireland. As we 
advanced, we left behind us the blue and restless gleaming of 
the Atlantic over a long low line of sandhills. Before us were 
black bogs, stretching to a chain of inconsiderable hills, dotted 
with loose grey stones. It was a dull and unelevating scene ; 
and the dirty cabins stuck together in groups were just the place 
in which one would expect to find the festering elements of an 
epidemic fanaticism. A cicerone soon appeared, in the person 
of a decent elderly man. This individual might have sat for 
a picture to Walter Scott. His feelings were evidently of 
a mingled character. There was pride for the glories of Bally- 
mudmud. ‘I'll warrant ye'll have come to see the maracles. 
There'll be plenty ‘ull hear of Ballymudmud now.’ But as he 
poured out his marvels, it soon appeared that other thoughts 
were at work. His shrewd gimlet eye soon bored down into our 
opinion. It came out, point by point, first, that he thought the 
illuminated rather a nuisance; then, that he did not quite know 
what to make of it, but had grave suspicions of the whole busi- 
ness. First, he conducted us to a house where we found 
a brother and sister who had been affected. The boy had had 
visions of heaven and hell, in the latter of which he had seen 
various persons, living and dead. The girl, a large young 
woman, with a dark, flushed face, lay upon the bed, speechless, 
having notified that she was to be dumb for a series of hours. 
It appeared, however, subsequently, that the rule applied was of 
the Lesbian character, as permission was accorded to break 
silence whenever it seemed advisable to do so. Thus, when 
one of us put some searching questions to the boy, she informed 
us that ‘ He said that we were lying too hard upon the chap, 
‘and that, if we meant to ask him questions, we should have told 
‘him before, that he might answer them right.’ After this, she 
relapsed into a comatose state. During our stay, a young man 
came in from a neighbouring parish, with a strange, restless 
smile upon his features, and a Bible in his hand. We were 
looking at the girl, and her eyes certainly seemed to be closed; 
yet it was singular to observe the sort of rapport which imme- 
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diately appeared to be established. No sooner had the ‘boy’ 
mee | the threshold, than the girl sprang up as if magnetized ; 
a strange smile worked across her _ she ped his hands 
violently, and shook them again and again. We were surprised 
to learn that ‘they were not sib’ (Anglicé, relations), and had 
never met before. We visited two or three more houses, one 
containing a quiet, interesting-looking girl, who had alternate 
fits of dumbness, blindness, and paralyzed hand. But the chief 
exhibition was at a shoemaker’s house, where a mother and 
daughter were ‘illuminated.’ The daughter’s dumbness had 
passed away just as we arrived. She had been ‘struck’ thirty- 
two times, and her hand was now hanging, as if useless, in a 
sling. On feeling it, however, it was perfectly warm and flexible. 
A more glib and conceited young person we have seldom 
met; and we cannot recall some of the visions which she 
described, with a coarse semi-erotic gusto, without horror. The 
attention given to the daughter appeared to displease the 
mother: she frowned, shook her head, and made signs. These 
signs, as interpreted by the bystanders, appeared to indicate 
that the millennium had not yet dawned upon Ballymudmud. 
It seemed that another female had denounced our friend as a 
false prophetess, for which she had been made dumb also. Just 


as we were departing, the mother conveyed to us that her lips 
were unsealed. She raised up her hand, and said with emphasis, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord, this shall be a sign unto you.’ We record 
the es that it may be judged whether it be ‘ absolutely 


beyond the natural powers of the human mind.’ We should 
mention, that in all cases Bibles were brought to these persons 
by their friends. The affected closed their eyes, held them up 
at arm’s length, as if for Divine guidance, opened the book, and 
handed it to the bystanders. The verse was always received as 
divinely given, and applicable to existing circumstances. Scep- 
tics like ourselves might suggest that it would be difficult to 
light upon a passage which would not give some meaning for 
any situation. But unlucky accidents occurred: the book would 
sometimes open at an intractable page, and the finger point to a 
verse in the genealogies in Chronicles, in §. Matthew or S. Luke. 

We leave our readers to judge between Dr. Massie and 
ourselves, If they wish for full satisfaction, let them con- 
sult any sensible and well-informed physician. And if they 
are amazed at the correspondence between the predictions 
made to persons that they would fall into given states and the 
result, let them remember this short physiological law, which 
reflects much light on the Ulster Revival, that states of the 
body, conceived to be approaching, and expected with undoubted 
confidence, will, in most cases within the bounds of possibility, 
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and in some which might antecedently appear almost impossible, 
have a tendency to occur, simply in virtue of such idea. 

We have only to add to the account of our pilgrimage, that 
while we were in Ballymudmud, three Scotch ministers were 
performing dulia to these Presbyterian Addolloratas, and that 
unctuous articles appeared in at least one local revivalist organ. 
To us, we must confess that it appeared, on the whole, as if the 
wretched village would have rather gained than lost by the 
substitution of ordinary work and amusement for hysterics, 
indolence, and fanaticism. 

We are aware that it may be asked why such things as these 
are brought forward. Those who think best of them will, it is 
urged, not go further than to call them, with Mr. Moore, ‘ the 
‘mere drapery of the work, and the effect of its deep and 
‘intense reality,’ while most sensible advocates will admit that 
they are mere ‘ excrescences upon the work.’ Our answer is, 
that when the revivalists openly and boldly disclaim Dr. Massie, 
Mr. Baillie, and Mr. Moore; when they repudiate the mass of 
silly and extravagant legends which are circulated in tracts and 
newspapers beyond number; then, and not till then, shall we 
think it unnecessary to publish the truth, We know some- 
thing, too, of the so-called sensible revivalist party. Those who 
talk now of their sobriety and freedom from excitement are the 
same men who were, to our knowledge, in some instances, 
ara. to immense congregations the delirious ravings of 

ysterical girls. He who called these things ‘ excrescences’ 
a few months ago, would have been denounced as a heathen 
man and a publican by the same persons who borrow the leaves 
of an assumed moderation to cover the nakedness of their fana- 
ticism. 

There was yet another kind of miraculous interposition which 
was claimed by the Revival agents, though it was felt that it was 
hardly the kind of thing to present to the English public. We 
know excellent dissenters who can depose to the fact of their 
having heard Presbyterian ministers state before large congre- 
gations, that they had seen luminous appearances sail into 
meeting-houses, stand out in relief behind the speakers, or move 
up and down through the people, ‘ striking’ right and left. The 
Rev. T. Witsitt, of Drum, Monaghan, writes :— 


‘It was true the report which you heard. At one of our meetings for 
prayer, at which there were a number of convictions, a dark cloud formed 
on the ceiling, and, in the course of a few minutes, a number of forms burst 
out. One, in particular, was of human appearance, which passed and 
repassed across all the lights, and descended to the pew in which a young 
woman was rejoicing. The appearance lasted for three minutes or more, 
produced no terror, but joy, especially among the converts. All present 
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ne hag see it. Perhaps three hundred saw it, and can testify to the 
etter.’ 

There are certain notorious facts which rather absolve one from 
the task of investigating these marvels. Professor M‘Cosh, in 
an address delivered before the Evangelical Alliance, has the 
candour to state, that at a prayer-meeting held by himself, 
a cry was raised that the light of God’s glory was among them. 
The learned Professor at once brought the matter to an issue 
by going out and exhibiting the lanthorn, whose reflection on 
the window, as it was being carried across the yard, originated 
the report. Mr. M‘Ilwaine says :—- 

‘I have heard on entirely reliable authority of a whole congregation 
being deceived into the idea that they beheld the Holy Spirit ily 
descending from the ceiling. One person who was present interpreted 
what they called a “spark of a light” by a butterfly, which he perceived 
hovering over them, and was pronounced an unbeliever.’ 


The points, then, which we have so far established, appear to 
be these: first, that the Revival movement of 1859 in Ulster 
was progressive, not simultaneous; propagated, not sponta- 
neous; the explosion of a humanly-laid train, not the irradia- 
tion of a heavenly lightning ; secondly, that the ‘ physical mani- 
festations,’ and claims to miraculous attestations, were not 
accidental accompaniments, but of the very essence of the whole 
work. 

It is, indeed, constantly maintained, that the second of these 
propositions is false. We assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that no district can be pointed out where the movement made 
the slightest way without the assistance of these phenomena. 
In truth, the Revivalists have shifted their ground. When the 
movement commenced, it was asserted from a hundred dissenting, 
we fear from not a few cathedral and parochial, polpite, that 
these ‘ mysterious bodily affections’ were divine. ‘ We may not 
‘like them—they may not be what we should have @ priori 
‘ expected or desired,’ said the Revivalists, ‘ but there they are, 
‘a patent divine fact.’ A little time passed; the common sense 
of the people began to see through the smoke; ‘ narves’ and 
‘scar’ (Anglicé, fright) were freely resorted to as a more rational 
solution. "Fhevlebaxy came in with unerring utterances. The 
Rev. E. Metcalfe first broke ground in a most interesting letter 
to the Dublin Daily Express, upon one of the most singular 
wa of hysteria. Mr. M‘Ilwaine, a clergyman of strong 

vangelical principles, and one of the most popular preachers in 


Belfast, with great acuteness and rare moral courage, set his 

face like a flint, and from his pulpit and with his pen denounced 

the fearful extravagances which were being perpetrated in the 

name of religion. Then came Archdeacon Stopford’s masterly 
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pamphlet. The Revivalists denied it as far as they dared. But 
truth was too strong for them. No one ventured any longer to 
talk of the unearthly beauty of the faces, or the ringing cry 
from the tongues of the stricken ones. No one will deny that 
hysteria was succeeded in some cases by theomania, epilepsy, 
death. There were two voices in the Revivalist camp. To the 
public, the dissenting ministers used a mild scientific voice. In 
private, they went about from house to house roaring in the 
ears of the people that the ‘striking’ was the Holy Ghost’s 
work, that they wished every one was stricken, that an in- 
dividual might possibly be saved without it, but that it added a 
confirmation to his call. 

Once more we ask— Where the Revival movement has made 
way, without striking and reputed miracles? 

But Dr. M‘Cosh, who is a philosopher and an elegant writer 
as well as a Revivalist, has his rationale of the physical seizure. 
It is, he maintains, the natural result of the Irish temperament. 
Given the same amount of religious impulse and an English 
nature, and no such extraordinary phenomena would ensue. 
This position he illustrates by his reminiscences of three 
regiments, English, Scotch, and Irish, parting from their friends 
and families to sail for the Crimea, and by the different phases 
which sorrow assumed in the representatives of the three races. 
With the Scotch there was the bursting tear and the heaving 
frame ; with the English, merely the pale and serious face ; with 
the Irish, the uncontrolled burst of weeping and the wail as of 
broken hearts. We are afraid that the Professor’s hypothesis 
is more ingenious than solid. Irishmen have surely been 
awakened, in some cases, to a solemn view of eternal realities 
before the year of grace 1859. Has Dr. M‘Cosh ever heard 
or seen a case in which they have been thus affected? Again, 
is it possible that this eminent Presbyterian divine has never 
read Mr. M‘Culloch’s account of the awakening at Cambuslang 
in the last century? He will there find that the Scotch 
peasantry were seized with symptoms precisely identical with 
those which were so conspicuous in Belfast and Coleraine. An 
English friend assured us, that in a village in Berkshire he 
had witnessed just such cases during a Methodist Revival. 
But the evidence against Dr. M‘Cosh’s rationale swells in our 
memory as we write. The convulsions of the Ursulines, familiar 
to every one as ‘ Les Diables de Loudun,’ are generically simi- 
lar. The convulsions of S. Médard among the Jansenists, and 
the choreomania of the convulsionnaires as well as of Kentucky, 
are but modifications of the same faci. ‘The history of the 
Protestant prophets of the Cevennes is the history of the Ulster 
Revivalists, except that the latter is minus the beautiful frame- 
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work in which the other is encased. So that this portion of 
Irish Revivalism cannot be explained into the action of grace 
upon a peculiar form or variety of human nature. It is pro- 
duced in an intense degree where Dr. M‘Cosh would not for a 
moment admit that grace was at work in the lowest degree. In 
truth, it is the disease of human nature—whether it call itself 
Jansenist or Calvinist, Catholic or Protestant—when the salutary 
empire of reason is abdicated; when the barriers which the 
Church has reared against the terrors of the unseen world are 
torn down by fanaticism; and epidemic hysteria simulates the 
action of faith, hope, and charity, by ne imitations, which 
resemble those heavenly graces in about the same degree that 
the contortions of a chimpansee resemble the gestures of a 
nan. 

There is a curious fact, which should be mentioned here, and 
which also militates against Dr. M‘Cosh’s theory. According 
to him, these physical seizures were the concomitant or con- 
sequent of mental emotion, modified by national idiosyncrasies. 
Yet, in a vast number of cases, so far as we have read or 
observed, such affections, at least when they became prevalent 
in a district, were antecedent to the mental emotion. We know 
of persons who have undergone the physical affection in the 
most tremendous degree without the slightest religious associa- 
tion. We know of others who underwent the ‘strikings’ 
without previous thought, but who professed in consequence of 
it to have experienced a spiritual improvement. The Ballymena 
Observer tells us of ‘a child, only seven years of age, who with- 
‘out the slightest previous agitation, or uneasiness of manner, 
‘was struck prostrate in a single moment.’ The same paper 
speaks of another girl, who was stricken into a cataleptic or 
somnambulic trance while busy preparing for her daily exercises 
at school. 

We venture to think that no rationale of the Revival which. 
we have seen is quite logically self-consistent—or a correct infer- 
ence from the premises assumed. The theories of which we know 
may be reduced to one or other of three divisions. Some, with 
Archdeacon Stopford and Mr. M‘Ilwaine, consider that there is 
a real and divine element at work, marred and ‘ counter- 
worked’ by hysteria, and other results of human or diabolical 
agency. Some again, with Mr. Gwynne, consider that the whole 
substratum of the work is heavenly. They think that a divine 
impulse is projected into our humanity; but that that which is 
directly divine ceases with the projection, and is then left to 
work its way according to psychological laws, refracted, it may 
be marred, by the nature of our organization, by individual 
peculiarities, by an incapacity in the earthen vessel to receive 
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the treasure. Hence hysteria, epilepsy, and similar affections, 
are the accidental result of a divine awakening, according to 
the natural and unsuspended laws arising from the doctrina 
federis. Finally, a third class, with Dr. Carson of Coleraine, 
and Mr. W. M. Wilkinson, boldly take up the physical affec- 
tions, and argue from them. Dr. Carson’s view of the final 
cause of these manifestations is curiously like that which was 
advanced by a champion of the Jansenist convulsionnaires. 
‘ This spectacle,’ wrote Léauté about 1739, ‘ which strikes both 
‘ our eyes and ears, is intended to give us some salutary lessons 
‘in this time of rebuke and scandal, in discovering to us the 
‘judgments of divine wrath, in recalling to our memory the 
* compassions and promises pledged to the Church. The con- 
‘ vulsionnaires are the instruments employed for this — 
‘They are breathing, moving, speaking pictures. They are 
‘trumpets which warn us to take heed.’ ingularly analogous 
is the view taken by Dr. Carson, writing from Coleraine in 
1859, m reference to the northern convulsionnaires. These 
exhibitions, he maintains, effect an end which could be gained 
by no other agency. Suppose half of Coleraine to have been 
converted in silence and quict; the other half, Dr. Carson 
maintains, would be utterly incredulous. But these ‘ strikings’ 
forced themselves upon public observation. They would not be 
gainsaid. Hence he insists that a physical agent was at work 
as well as a spiritual. And this he proves most satisfactorily, 
especially from the fact, which we also had observed long before 
we read Dr. Carson’s pamphlet, that the Revival spread from 
place to place, and was almost entirely propagated by those 
persons who had themselves been ‘stricken.’ But when Dr. 
Carson came to treat upon this physical agent, he certainly left 
himself open to Mr. Gwynne’s penetration and learning. He 
said, and said truly, that hysteria, so far as it is ordinarily known 
to medical men, or met with in medical dictionaries, did not 
explain many of the phenomena ; and fell into that most falla- 
cious kind of general conclusion from particular premises, that 
what was unknown to him and to family medicine-books, was 
unknown in the abstract. But Mr. Gwynne overwhelms the 
Doctor with citations from Hecker, and other authorities ; 
reminds him that the question is not of simple hysteria but of 
epidemic, epileptiform disease, and nervous maladies communi- 
cated by imitation ; and mercilessly taunts him with ignorance. 
Mr. Wilkinson, writing from a spiritualist point of view (we 
are bound to say with great ability), takes up another class of 
phenomena—the somnambulist, mesmeric, biological, magnetic, 
or by whatever name it may be right to call them—and the 
visions seen by those who were in this state. These parties, 
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he argues, were placed by magnetic influence in a mediumistic 
state, and thus directly brought into contact with the world 
unseen. 

Each of these three classes of views is important. It is by 
striking off something from each, and supplementing it by the 
others, that we shall arrive at the truth. 

In the main, we quite agree with Archdeacon Stopford and 
Mr. M‘Ilwaine. ‘To those gentlemen the public owe a debt of 
gratitude for the manliness with which they faced obloquy ; and 
in the case of Mr. M‘Ilwaine, we presume, overcame antece- 
dent prejudices in favour of an opposite conclusion; but we are 
unable to see how, if a special and unusual ‘ work’ of grace were 
really going on, it could possibly be dissevered from that which 
the Archdeacon terms the ‘ counterwork.’ It must be admitted, 
that in most cases, without the ‘ counterwork, there was no ‘ work.’ 
And in those individuals whose subsequent career has proved 
most satisfactory, we apprehend that, in a majority of instances, 
the impulse took precisely that form which appears to these able 
writers so objectionable. 

On the other hand, we thoroughly agree with the Archdeacon 
and the Incumbent of 8. George’s, that hysteria is a form in 
which it is horrible to trace the course of God’s Holy Spirit, 
because hysteria is an unholy disease, selfish, morbid—and worse/ 
And the Revival visions are quite explained by Dr. Stopford’s 
pithy sentence—‘ the visions and soidiens are due to hyste- 
‘rical suppression of the powers of will and reason, leaving the 
‘ operations of the cerebrum and sensorium as uncontrolled as in 
‘dreams.’* Mr. Wilkinson is indignant with this. He main- 
tains that it would annihilate S. Paul’s conversion, the accom- 
panying vision of the Lord by Ananias, the visions of Cornelius 
and §. Peter, and that most divine vision of S. John, which the 
universal Church receives as the Book of Revelation. ‘ What,’ 
asks Mr. Wilkinson, ‘ would the Archdeacon reply, if the per- 
‘sons were to say to him, these visions and revelations are due 
‘ to hysterical suppressions of the powers of will and reason?’ 





1 Roman Catholic authorities, who-have much experience in this kind of thing, 
are generally rather slow in endorsing visions. We have heard of a nun, cele- 
brated for her trances, who described them to an English Roman Catholic Bisho 
of the old school. His answer was, ‘ Very sweet, very heavenly |—take a blue pill, 
ma’am !’—Dr. Newman would be more sceptical in relation to stigmata than the 
thousands of Presbyterians who visited the Lisburn girls, with tattooed breasts. 
‘In the Convent of the Perpetual Adoration, or the poor Clares, that sight has 
acted otherwise on the mind of a weak sister. The very keenness of her faith 
and wild desire of approaching it, has led her to faney or to feign that she has 
received that singular favour; she points to God’s wounds, as imprinted on her 
hands and feet, and side, though she herself has been instrumental in their 
formation.’—Anglican Difficulties, p. 237. 
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But, be it remarked, that there is in Scripture, generally speak- 
ing, an objective framework to hold together these visions, and 
to discriminate them from subjective infirmity. These ultra- 
Protestant wonders are thin and bodiless. They want a fac- 
tual element to give them substance. They are dashed to pieces 
against any objective test. This is the weak point of the 
Camisard marvels. There is much of a subjective kind that is 
truly amazing; but the prophets venture on giving a year for 
the downfall of Popery in France, and they are wrong. They 
assert that their bodies are bullet-proof, and they fall riddled 
with balls. The incombustibility of Clary is asserted ‘in the 
Théatre sacré des Cévennes. Edward Irving makes much of 
this, but he forgets to quote the significant note of honest Court, 
the Camisard brigadier :—‘ This event made a great noise; it is 
‘attested in substance by a great number of witnesses ; but, from 
‘information taken on the spot, the truth is altered. Ist. Clary 
‘did not remain in the fire. 2dly. He entered it twice. 3dly. 
‘ His neck and arms were burnt, and he was obliged to remain at 
‘ Pierredou to be cured. Brigadier Montbonnoux, Clary’s inti- 
‘ mate friend, confirms this; but he is sure that the fire, and the 
‘time during which he was in it, would have caused him to be 
‘worse scorched if there had not been something marvellous in 
‘it’ With all deference, then, to Mr. Wilkinson, we shall 
wield Occam’s razor, entia non esse multiplicanda ; we shall not 
assume a Divine communication where a human imbecility will 
account for all the phenomena. 

We quite agree with Mr. M‘Ilwaine, when he says, ‘There 
‘has been extensively prevalent a nervous malady of an exceed- 
‘ingly infectious and epidemic nature. Its forms are various. 
‘If any person wishes to obtain full information as well as 
‘extremely valuable suggestions on one of its forms at least, 
‘let him consult the seasonable pamphlet which has just appeared 
‘from the pen of Archdeacon Stopford. I am strongly of 
‘ opinion that other physical influences have been, and still are, 
‘extensively in operation. Most persons are acquainted with 
‘the mesmeric, or biological influence. I have met cases myself.’ 
(Revivalism Reviewed, p. 9.) This has long been our opinion also. 
A power appears to have been exercised by certain individuals 
of producing ‘ cases’ ina remarkable degree. Sometimes many 
‘ fell’ under persons who have since turned out to be eminently 
unholy, Mr. Wilkinson’s singular views, and the peculiar line 
which his investigations have taken, as well as his profound know- 
ledge on these subjects, make him a valuable witness. He cites 
Dr. Carson’s assertion, that ‘the most illiterate convert who had 
* himself been physically affected, had far more power in pro- 

ducing manifestations in the audience than the most eloquent 
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‘and touching speaker who could address them,’ as a great 
magnetic fact. He describes the physical agent as almost a 
magnetically manufactured affection in its more violent form. 
Still further; precisely the same type of thought permeates all 
the persons affected. The visions are nearly all cast in the same 
mould. The very expressions are strangely similar. This arises 
fromthe proved psychological law of the transmission and insertion 
of thought—of the magnetic influence of psychological transmis- 
sion, or mental transfer, so that multitudes become permeated or 
psychologized with the same forms of thought. Were a Mahom- 
medan or Roman Catholic Revival to arise, the forms of thought 
would be Tridentine and Mahommedan. This derives remark- 
able confirmation from the Bishop of Skara’s letters to the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala on the Revival, or ‘ preaching sickness,’ in Swe- 
den, in 1842, The Bishop writes, that he soon formed the opinion 
that the disease corresponded very much with what he had read 
of animal magnetism in Kluge’s book, and that he had carefully 
studied the effects of sulphur and the magnet. Many of the 
persons affected were actually cured by medicines administered 
by the Bishop. Much of this is but the scientific statement of 
that as a law which has always been known as a fact. It was 
in great degree an implicit acquaintance with psychological 
transmission which made the ancient Church so keenly alive to 
the danger arising from being present at heretical or schisma- 
tical worship. We find it popularly stated in this vivid sentence 
from the elegant but unbelieving Shaftesbury. ‘No wonder 
‘if the blaze rises so of a sudden, when innumerable eyes glow 
‘ with the passion, and heaving breasts are labouring with inspi- 
‘ration; when not the aspect only, but the very breath and 
‘exhalations of men are infectious, and the inspiring disease 
‘imparts itself by insensible transpiration.’ ? 

In reference to the physical affections, it may not be unin- 
teresting to quote from some books which we have studied in 
reference to the Jansenist convulsionnaires and the prophets 
of the Cévennes. In 1733, Hecquet, a physician, wrote a work, 
entitled, ‘ Naturalisme de Convulsion démonstré.’ He shows 
that such phenomena have their origin in an affection which is 
not uncommon among women and persons of a quick imagina- 
tion. He proves, by illustrations, that the instinctive desire of 
experiencing extraordinary effects, of which we have heard or 
seen, has a tendency to make us believe that we experience 
them, and, in some cases, actually to experience them. Man’s 
nature is essentially and intensely sympathetic. He also esta- 
blishes the communication of nervous maladies by imitation. 





1 Letter concerning Enthusiasm, Works, vol. i. p. 38. 
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Let us add some sentences from M. Figuier’s explanatory 
essay on the phenomena of so-called prophetic inspiration among 
the Protestant mountaineers. ‘ The ecstatic illumination of 
‘the Cévenols, which Catholic writers attribute to the devil, 
‘ Protestants to the direct intervention of the Holy Spirit, was, 
‘in our judgment, the result of a pathological affection seated 
‘whether in the brain or other nervous centres. Essentially 
‘epidemic in its nature, this affection, pushed to an extreme, 
‘ might have superinduced madness ; but in the great majority of 
‘ cases it culminated only in intermittent attacks, which, except 
‘in their crisis, but feebly altered the health or intelligence of 
‘ the individual. MM. Calmeil, in his work on “ Madness,” con- 
‘cludes by referring the ecstatic theomania of the Calvinists to 
‘ hysteria in the simpler cases, to epilepsy in the graver. ‘ We 
‘may not be able to classify the state of the Cévenols precisely 
‘under any affection in our nosological list ; it was, we think, 
‘an affection sud generis, of a special nature like the causes which 
‘ produced it. After preaching, or some other circumstance which 
‘directed his mind to religious ideas, the individual became a 
‘ prey to a lively cerebral exaltation. After more or less of this 
‘mental absorption, he suddenly fell over without feeling. 
‘ Stretched upon the ground, he was seized with an epileptiform 
‘access. His body trembled violently ; his muscles were con- 
‘vyulsively agitated. The convulsive agitations at last disap- 
‘ peared ; quiet and serenity succeeded trembling and horror. Let 
‘us add, that a whole assembly, often composed of a thousand 
‘persons, might fall suddenly over, a prey to ecstatic convul- 
‘ sions, solely upon the imperious command of a prophet. The 
‘children who ‘ fell,’ to use the expression yet common in the 
‘ Cévennes, were generally ten or twelve. ‘The epidemic or con- 
‘ tagious character of the sickness of the Shakers of the Cévennes 
‘should be remarked. The Marshal de Villars, an eye-witness, 
‘ wrote :— I have seen an entire village, whose women and girls, 
‘without an exception, appeared to be possessed of the devil.’ 
‘We have already remarked, that this epidemic affection was 
‘reduced in most cases to accesses recurring at intervals, as 
‘attacks of hysteria or epilepsy, which did not sensibly alter the 
‘general health of the individual, but, pushed a little further, 
‘might have ended in madness. Excess of persecution began the 
‘movement. Despair exalted the cerebrum, and delirium, an 
‘ epileptiform affection, was added to it. It has great analogies 
‘ with the affections of the Jansenist convulsionnaires. The same 
‘ exterior and interior characters dominate in these two physico- 
‘moral epidemics. Agitation, more or less violent, ecstasies, 
‘sudden falls, convulsive contortions, physical insensibility mo- 
‘mentarily superinduced, here are symptoms equally to be 
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‘ detected in the cemetery of S. Médard as in the wilds of the 
‘Cévennes.”’’ 

As we have said, we are unable to agree precisely with any of 
the theories advanced. Those of Archdeacon Stopford and 
Mr. M‘Ilwaine appear to be infinitely nearer the truth than 
the others. Probably Mr. Oulton (whose admirable pamphlet 
we strongly recommend) would range himself on our side. The 
conclusion of the existence of work and counterwork is, we 
think, illogical; because, in truth, that which the Archdeacon 
calls the counterwork is the work. Without the counterwork 
there would have been no work. The two things are more 
inseparable than light and heat. We agree again with Dr. 
Carson, that there was a physical agent at work, more subtle and 
extensive than hysteria. But we conceive that of hysteria he 
was very ignorant, that he vastly understated its amount, and 
that Archdeacon Stopford’s masterly essay has set that part of 
the question at rest for ever. This physical agent, which Dr. 





1 Histoire du Merveilleux, par Louis Figuier, tom. ii. pp. 391—420. (Paris, 
L. Hachette. 1860. 

The subsequent history of these persecuted Protestants has not been traced by 
M. Figuier. It bears upon two curious chapters in human nature, Revivalism and 
Spiritualism. Shaftesbury, in his letter on Enthusiasm, tells us that these strange 
persons continued to exhibit these phenomena in London. Their ‘ strange voices 
and involuntary agitations’ were caricatured in a puppet-show at Bartlemy-fair. 
This was in 1707. One of them, Cavalier, became a major-general in the British 
army, and Governor of Jersey. Edward Irving, in the Morning Watch, has a 
curious story of Queen Anne’s asking him if he were still visited with ecstasies, 
and of his hanging his head, and weeping bitterly. Many of them found their 
way to America, and became the founders of the Shakers. This body anticipated 
the Methodists and Presbyterians in Revivals. It was during a long Revival of 
seven years that Spiritualism first came to light. The Spiritualists still look with 
affectionate reverence to this rock whence they were hewn. . Mr. Harris, an extra- 
ordinary, and certainly very powerful American preacher, now in London, and 
who is said to utter his discourses in a mediwmistic state—observes in a recently 
published sermon :—‘I solemnly affirm, that, from the best of my knowledge, 
results have been produced, through a heavenly spiritualism, in the last seven 
years, equal in quality, though not in quantity, to the best results from the labours 
of Whitfield or the deen, of Oberlin or of the early Friends. Since the”great 
tide-wave of Revivalism, harmonizing with the best of the two contending in- 
fluences in Spiritualism, has begun to flow (and the Revival movement is all a 
spiritual phenomenon, though not the work of individual spirits in its inception, 
but of Almighty God) we may doubtless expect an extension of its startling but 
elevating results.’ The ablest Spiritualists have appeared as zealous labourers in 
the Revival field. Mr. William Howitt has written a translation of Ennemoser’s 
work, and an essay on the prophets of the Cévennes. Mrs. Howitt has appended 
an account of the preaching sickness in Sweden to her husband’s book. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s work on the Ulster Revival is its most elaborate history. We are 
promised an article in the next Spiritual Magazine upon the ‘ Revival on the 
Continent.’ We refer to the Spiritual Magazine, No. 2, February, 1860 (London : 
F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row) for an article on Spiritualism among the Shakers, 
to prove the rapport between the two movements. We will only say, that Dr. 
Maitland’s authority, and certain facts within our knowledge, lead us to suspect 
that the hint contained in this note may be useful, and that the facts which it 
contains may yet come forward into a startling prominence. 
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Carson shrouds in mystery, and pronounces to be undiscoverable 
by physiological science, guided by the researches of the Swedish 
Bishop, and fortified by the arguments of Mr. Wilkinson, as 
well as by the accounts of some most sagacious observers—we 
identify with animal magnetism. For the position, however, 
that the trances, visions, and so forth, were direct communications 
with spirits, good or bad, we must request to be left to the 
liberty of a suspended speculation. If we were required to 
answer the question—Is the Revival a movement essentially 
good, distorted to evil, or a movement essentially evil, over- 
ruled to good?—we might shrink from the responsibility 
involved in such an act of judgment, as a categorical response 
would imply. But putting together all that we have read or 
heard, we cannot avoid coming to such a conclusion as this. 
Magnetism and hysteria were the principal agents at work. 
But if magnetism and hysteria be physiologically human, and 
not divine, then the movement, on the whole, is human, not 
divine. But are we to conclude’ that the Divine and Blessed 
Spirit, the Comforter, was altogether absent, or that He with- 
held his blessing from those who sought Him, earnestly and in 
faith, though it may be blindly and fanatically? Surely not. 
In our judgment, the revival of 1859 was an agitation originated 
by palpable human instrumentality ;} forwarded and impelled 
by magnetic laws of psychological transmission such as are at 
work wherever a large mass, so to speak, of excited affection is 
generated—by morbid imitation, by the contagiousness of 
emotion, by the tendency of our nature upon a small stock of 
passion to stimulate itself into more, and by the prevalence of 
epidemic hysterical or epileptiform disease ; graciously overruled 
by God’s most Holy Spirit to the good of those who were led to 
seek His influences in humble prayer, with penitential sorrow. 

We understand that some of our prelates are about to intro- 
duce into their course for ordination candidates a list of revival 
works, and especially some bearing on the times of Wesley. 
We think it only right that such a course should be supple- 
mented by one of Hecker, Stopford, Feuerbach, Laycock, and 
Calmeil. 

We are painfully sensible that we have written some things 
calculated to wound or offend persons whose feelings we should 
be sorry to hurt. We also labour under the disadvantage of 
seeming to speak lightly of deep religious feeling. We must 
say, in excuse, that at the present crisis it is necessary to tell the 
exact truth. For our part, we fully agree with two great men 





1 Superstitio—quee vere nihil aliud quam Panicus terror est.—Bacon, De Aug- 
ment. Setient. lib, ii, c. 15. 
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who had studied the nature of religious enthusiasm most pro- 
foundly. Mr. Alexander Knox writes piously and wisely :—- 


‘I regret that Mr. Southey seems to take wayward pleasure in showing 
off the annoying spectacles of fermentitious religion. There is a lightness 
in his expressions which may lead his readers to confound the substance of 
religion with those abuses of it. It is the profoundly pious and thoroughly 
well-informed Christian alone, who can draw the line accurately between 
intelligible religious affection, and unintelligible religious insanity. No topic 
is more difficult, or more delicate, than that of religious enthusiasm. In 
order to understand it, we should need a deeper insight into both corporeal 
and mental physiology. We should probably perceive that human nature, 
by its very construction, is liable to be agitated by nothing so much as by 
an apprehension of the great facts of religion. He who speaks under the 
influence of such an apprehension, will naturally excite in susceptible 
hearers a sympathy with what he himself feels; and if (instead of imitat- 
ing the living Wisdom from above, who taught “as men were able to bear 
it,’) he sets himself to excite the strongest possible terrors and joys, dis- 
carding reason in himself, and trampling it down in his hearers, it is impos- 
sible to limit the pitch to which religious agitation may be carried both in 
mind and body. Temporary, or even lasting madness, swoons, convul- 
sions, catalepsies, everything which is terrific or revolting, in intellect or 
frame, may be justly dreaded. On these principles, I conceive, we might 
account for most of the phenomena which attended commencing Method- 
ism. Mr. Southey sees them pretty much in the same light, and his 
strictures might have been useful had they been in the spirit of a Chris- 
tian philosopher, rather than in that of a Lucian or a Conyers Middleton.’ ! 


This long extract is justified by its tone of sedate and impar- 
tial wisdom. We will close this portion of our task by ven- 
turing to express our own feelings in the glowing language of 


Henry More :— 


‘The devotional enthusiasm of holy and sincere souls,’ says the great 
Cambridge Platonist, ‘has not at all been taxed in all this discourse. 
There has not one word all this time been spoken against that true and 
warrantable enthusiasm of devout and holy souls, who are so strangely 
~ transported in that vehement love they bear towards God, and that unex- 
haustible joy and peace they find in Him. For they are modest enough 
and sober in all this, they witnessing no other thing to the world than 
what others may experience in themselves, and what is plainly set down 
in the Holy Scriptures, that the kingdom of God is righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost—to such enthusiasm as this, which is 
but the triumph of the soul of man inebriated, as it were, with that 
delicious sense of the divine life, I must declare myself as much a friend, 
as I am to the vulgar fanatical enthusiasm a profound enemy,’ ? 


God forbid, that in the recoil from revivalistic extravagances, 
the orthodox teachers of the faith, should, as Bishop Butler so 
forcibly expresses it, ‘ get into the contrary extreme, under the 
‘notion of a reasonable religion ; so very reasonable as to have 
‘ nothing to do with the heart and affections.’ ° 





ee 


‘Remains of A. Knox. Letter to Mrs, Hannah More. Vol. iii. p. 466. 
* Dr. H. More’s Philosophical Works. A Brief Discourse of Enthusiasm. P. 45. 
> Sermon XIII. Upon the Love of God. 
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II. The results of the revival in Ulster will naturally be 
investigated with anxiety. Its moral results are perhaps diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Exaggeration is rife, and facts hard to ascer- 
tain, and harder to apply. The testimony of Judge Pigott, a 
Roman Catholic, at Downpatrick, several months ago, to the 
moral improvement there, is exceedingly weighty, if the im- 
provement has continued. Mr. Armstrong, the assistant bar- 
rister at Coleraine, pronounced a high eulogium upon the 
movement, and attributed to it the light state of the calendar, 
which only contained one case. This evidence, however, hardly 
tells for the revival, as we have ascertained that the assize 
previous to the Revival was maiden. The state of Belfast does 
not appear to have been ameliorated on the whole. It is 
evident that the revivalist accounts must be grossly exaggerated. 
Scores of those statements asserted that ‘ great fear had fallen 
on every soul,’ and that vice was annihilated. Yet it is certain 
that, whatever may have occurred in isolated cases, whatever 
single cupfuls may have been cleared, or filtered, by the agita- 
tion, the great body of vice still kept on in a volume as broad 
as ever, dark and feetid as its own odious Blackwater. A cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, in making a professedly 
revivalist speech, was obliged to admit that the Mayor of Belfast 
had informed him that the committals and convictions never 
diminished, but rather increased. This the speaker accounted 
for upon the hypothesis of a preternatural development of police 
sagacity. We can answer for it that each Belfast newspaper's 
police sheet on Monday morning contains at least twenty Sunday 
cases, a good proportion with the most unmistakeably Presby- 
terian names. We are indebted to Mr. Oulton for the following 
extract from the Northern Whig :— 


‘In the months of January, February, March, and April, 1858, the 
number of persons brought before the magistrates amounted to 2,890, 
while in the same four months of the present year—those immediately 
preceding the Revival mania—they amounted to 2,761 cases, being a 
falling off of 129. In May commenced the revivals, overrunning the 
country with their infectious violence up till the present time ; and let us 
now see how far they have been promotive of peace, social well-being, and 
a healthy tone of morality. In the four months from May to August, 
1858, the number of prisoners brought before the magistrates of Belfast 
amounted to 3,457; while, in the same four months of this year, the 
number of parties, male and female, sentenced to punishment for being 
“drunk and disorderly,” ran up to the goodly sum total of 3,939, being an 
increase of no fewer than 482 offenders against God and man in the months 
during which the “religious manifestations” were in their full swing! Is 
not this a striking, a most suggestive fact? Night after night are places 
of worship filled with young men and women, preached to, thundered at, 
frightened out of their senses by threats of eternal condemnation and 
lurid visions of a place of torment ; and night after night is our police office, 
as a sort of compensatory retribution, crowded with “drunk and dis- 
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orderly” inmates. We suggest nothing, we affirm nothing, we leave these 
statements to produce what impressions they may. The present figures are 
beyond contradiction ; let them stand for whatever they are worth ; let 
them be contradicted if they can. There is one view of the extraordinary 
increase of criminal offenders in the four months last past that should not 
be overlooked. It may be recollected that in May and June of 1858 
oceurred the desperate street riots which for so long a period disgraced 
our town and consigned a more than usual number of individuals to prison ; 
and yet, in despite of this, we find that in the month of June of this 
wonderful year of grace, there were brought before the magistrates 79 

rsons more than in the same turbulent and alarming four weeks of 1858. 
The fact is, that just now the police accommodation is insufficient for the 
numbers brought in every night, and especially on Sunday nights. On 
Monday, the 19th instant, 50 persons, male and female, were on view of the 
magistrates in the Court-house for being “drunk and disorderly ;” and 
yesterday a further allotment of 48 filled the prison dock to repletion! 
The numbers are weekly increasing, and yet we are told that Belfast is 
becoming a very Eden of innocence—a temple wherein morality, and 
godliness, and household amenities are enthroned and honoured. But we 
see no proofs of these things—we firmly believe none can be found. We 
have shown, by unquestionable returns, that the Sabbath-day is now more 
desecrated than it has been for years—that drunkenness and uncleanliness 
of every description are on the increase ; that immorality of a revolting 
nature is to be seen nightly in our streets. We believe that the same 
may be said of crime throughout the country—not merely in some of its 
rural districts, but in the very localities where these Revivals first sprang 
up, and are now culminating into the most absurd extravagances and the 
most melancholy delusions. At another time we shall take up this portion 
of the subject. Sufficient now is it for us to exhibit what they have done 
for Belfast ; to what extent they have improved the morale of the people ; 
and how far they can be relied on as safe indices of the mental and moral 
condition of our population. Let the projectors and abettors of this 
movement show us some tangible, practical results of their labours ; let 
them give us names, dates, and localities; point out to us the public- 
houses closed, the drunkards reclaimed, the parents reformed, the homes 
regenerated ; but, in the meantime, we shall hold up these criminal 
> smgen naaaes them, and challenge them to refute or explain them if 

ey can. 


It is only. right to observe that the Northern Whig ' is profes- 
oy opposed to the Revival, and supposed to be Unitarian in 
its leanings. We believe, however, that these statistics are 
undeniable. But Mr. M‘Ilwaine is a witness beyond suspicion, 
and this is his testimony :-— 

‘My individual experience, living as I do in its very centre, is, that 
while vice has been checked to a certain extent—and for which all who 
love Christian morality feel deeply thankful—this very alleged extent has 
been most thoroughly exaggerated, and that there is, moreover, an 
extreme danger of a very grievous reaction setting in. Just to give an 
example or two, the Revival journals boast of drinking habits being all but 
exterminated, and of public-houses innumerable being closed. I have 
ascertained that no single public-house, in this entire town, has been 





? From the same Jourual of March 26, we find that the cases of dumbness at 
Belfast Police Court for the ‘Revival Months’ of June, July, August, September 
and October of 1859, are 1,411 against 1,029 for the corresponding months of 1858. 
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from these alleged causes closed during the past twelve months. It was 
stated that zine unhappy women were “struck” and converted during 
the course of one day, and had left their wretched occupation. I made 
inquiry immediately afterwards, and found that from some of the prevalent 
causes it was a fact that several of these poor creatures, I believe nine, 
had taken temporary refuge in the union workhouse ; but I also ascer- 
tained, that in a very few days they every one of them returned to their 
abandoned habits.’—Journal of Mental Science, January, 1860, p. 197. 


In reference to prostitutes, we fear that the Revival move- 
ment has done little. We apprehend that the despised Church 
system at Clewer or Wantage has, by the grace and mercy of 
Almighty God, effected fifty per cent. more of real and abiding 
good than the entire so-called ‘Irish Pentecost.’ We have 
read in one of Dr. Massie’s legendary stories an account of 
a prostitute, not simply converted, but rejoicing and instructing 
a moral, though not yet regenerated sister. Will he be kind 
enough to tell the public whether this was one of some Bally- 
mena street-walkers who were forwarded as miracles of grace to 
a penitentiary in Dublin, under the pastoral care of an eminent 
Evangelical minister of the Church, but whom in a few days 
even the loving and gentle heart of that good man was obliged 
to send out, as likely to corrupt every inmate of the house, 
and incorrigibly wicked? The Revival sent ten wretched 
creatures to a penitentiary with which we are acquainted; not 
one has remained. God forbid that we should exult in these 
miserable facts, and forgive us, for His mercy’s sake, if one 
inference which dishonours His infinite love and tenderness 
can be drawn from our statement. But when we are told of a 
new dispensation ; of an agency surpassing that which He set 
up on the day of Pentecost, and superseding the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, we are bound to apply every legitimate 
test. Our own personal inquiries, in reference to drinking, 
confirm Mr. M‘Iiwaine’s witness in every particular. The 
clergyman of a large northern town told us that he was 
informed by the chief spirit-retailer in the place that his trade 
had decidedly fallen off for some months, but that it was now 
better than ever. Another clergyman told us that drinking 
was extinguished in a certain considerable village in his parish. 
We made the statement to a neighbouring magistrate. His 
answer was:—‘ The population is 750. In May, there were 
‘ fourteen whiskey houses licensed by us. The Revival here 
‘began in July. This is November. There are now fifteen 
‘ public-houses !’ 

If the improvement in morality be so wonderful, we would 
ask these good Protestants one question. ‘ You say that vice 
‘is annihilated. The Roman Catholics are the majority of the 
‘ population ; hence all the vice was monopolised by you, the 
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‘ minority—the virtuous and intelligent men of Ulster. It 
‘requires, it would seem, a new Pentecost to place you on 
‘a level with the normal state of the Papists.’ 

But we do not wish to impale our friends on this awkward 
dilemma. We do not believe that vice is annihilated; but we 
dv believe that for several years past a considerable change for 
the better has been at work in the habits of the people. We 
are also quite sure that isolated cases of reformation succeeded 
the Revival movement, and that the agitation, when wisely and 
tenderly guided, lost very much that was objectionable, and 
wore a more engaging aspect. We have heard much that is 
pleasing from quiet country places; and we have been told 
that the loud, stubborn, drunken ‘lappers’ of the bleaching- 
greens have in some localities grown quiet, orderly, and tractable. 
Still the question remains which Mr. M‘Ilwaine has put—TIs it 
one kind of excitement supplanting another, the substratum of 
character remaining unchanged? ‘Time only will tell. 

Spiritual results are yet more delicate and difficult to gauge.’ 
A great impulse to attendance at church and communion was 
given in some parishes, in others the stream ran altogether in a 
sectarian direction. We think that this is passing away, and 
that, on the whole, places of worship are not much better filled 
than before. Prayer-meetings are held in many places by the 
people themselves.’ With our knowledge of the country, we 
should much prefer to find family worship established. The 
Irish are proud of their eloquence, and motives connected more 
closely with vanity than with devotion will bring our Irish 
farmer or peasant to an assembly where he can exercise his 
gifts. If talk, or the use of certain phrases, be the test of 
change of heart, the movement is overwhelmingly good; if it 
be those graces and virtues, which, as Professor Blunt used to 
say, ‘ wear well,’ large deductions must be made. 

And here again we are not concerned, in the recoil from the 
wild exaggerations which have gone round the world, to deny 
or undervalue any real good which may have been effected, 
spiritual or moral. Every fragment of truth is Divine. Chris- 
tian fanaticism is still Christian; and in its lowest degradation 
never sinks to the level of bacchanalian frenzy.* That which a 





? Mr. J. Liewelyn Davies, in his temperate and sensible paper in the last 
Number of ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ assumes too sweepingly a vast increase of 
spiritual life in Ireland. 

2 In one parish, where the excitement was most intense, we have just learned 
that jive is now the average attendance at a prayer-meeting held once a week. A 
few months ago, several hundreds crowded the same place night after night. An 
anti-Revivalist clergyman close by holds Ais prayer-meetings, in the shape of 
church service, twice a week. He began with 60 at one and 25 at the other, 
to 300 at the meeting-house ; but he numbers now 40 and 20 to—5 ! 

3 See the description of this odious form of fanaticism, Liv. Hist. xxxix. ¢. 13 
sqq. 
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great French poet has said of the less beautiful species of the 
animal creation may be applied to Christian sects :— 
‘Pas de monstre chétif, louche, impur, chassieux, 
Qui n’ait ’immensité des astres dans les yeux.’ 

The northern Irish are chiefly Presbyterians. It is impos- 
sible to study the Westminster Confession without seeing that 
immense masses of Catholic truth are embedded in it. But 
their system was dull and dead. They went to ‘hear sermon 
on Sabbath.’ But they had no worship; and the sweet con- 
tinuous flow of sacramental life did not run through the branches 
of their vine. There was little belief in the communion of 
saints. The Holy Communion was at most asermon.! There 
was much vice and secret sin festering under the whited sepul- 
chre of a Calvinistic profession. This strange, sweeping move- 
ment spoke of death, judgment, heaven, and hell. The wildest 
fanatic who cried out, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’ was hurling 
a weapon of God’s own armoury—was giving forth, with un- 
authorised lips indeed, the sweetest and most sacred part of the 
Church’s message. If St. Augustine declared that miracles 
were wrought in prayer at the shrines of heretical saints, 
because of the faith of them who prayed, why need we doubt 
that Scripture texts, uttered by raw converts and wild laymen, 
might be blessed to simple and believing souls? 

Many speakers and writers have ventured to assert that 
‘none, or ‘very few,’ of those who have been affected have 
fallen away. The time has not been long; but even now we 
know that truth must meet such statements with a sorrowful 
and emphatic denial. Not merely individuals, but some who 
were conspicuous as preachers and teachers, and eminently suc- 
cessful in producing the physical phenomena, have lapsed into 
profligacy. We have already spoken of the prostitutes who 
were paraded as converts a few months ago. We may mention 
a remarkable instance, as illustrative of the incredible folly of 
those teachers, upon whose evidence revivalism is to be accepted 
in the lump, and to displace the beggarly elements of our 
existing system. There was a certain soldier in a militia regi- 
ment quartered in a considerable northern city. This wretched 
man’s character was of the most infamous description. He was 
a drunkard. He abandoned his wife, and was constantly to be 
seen walking about with disreputable women. One evening, 
coming out of a public-house half intoxicated, he saw a crowd 
collected round a Revival preacher, and joined the throng. 





1 Chalmers—a name never to be mentioned without respect—seems scarcely to 
have risen beyond this :—* I would recommend to you as an excellent subject for a 
sermon the moral lesson that might be drawn from baptism.’ And of the Lord’s 
Supper—‘ It is a sermon by actions, and a most impressive sermon.’—Prelections, 
pp. 392-400. 
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After a few minutes he fell as if shot. His face turned pale. 
A cold sweat bedewed his hair and forehead. He lay insensible 
for several hours. Then came vehement prayers, and finally 
peace. Without any further test, without the delay of so 
much as a few weeks, this miserable man, reeking with the 
fumes of liquor, with a moral and spiritual nature embruted by 
promiscuous adultery, was employed to pray and to preach. 
The thing was not done in a corner. It was not the act of a 
single raging fanatic. The Presbyterian ministers for miles 
round vied with each other in securing Mr. ’8 services, 
Sunday after Sunday their cars drove in to bear this military 
evangelist in triumph to their meeting-houses. He was not, 
indeed, permitted to ascend the topmost Pisgah of their pulpits, 
his ascent heing limited to the pulpit-stairs. But from thence 
he held forth to immense audiences in half a dozen meeting- 
houses. And among those who thus introduced him to their 
congregations was one gentleman of the highest eminence in his 
denomination, and whom we should have supposed the very em- 
bodiment of good sense. This machinery was, in a certain sense, 
effective. We have reason to know that ‘the preaching soldier’ 
roduced the first ‘case’ in one parish where the people for a 
os time were unimpressible. ‘The wretched man has relapsed 
into his old habits with double recklessness. We are acquainted 
with another parish, also, where the movement grew to an in- 
credible excess. It was introduced by a ‘convicted’ drunkard, 
who is now tenfold more the child of perdition than before. 
Once more, we are sorry to record these miserable details. We 
do so as a painful duty, and in the interest of truth. In answer 
to the assertion that this so-called ‘ new dispensation’ strikes 
out at a heat hundreds and thousands of Christians, and those 
more firm and grounded than most whom God has called in his 
Church, we reply by a simple denial of the fact. Whatever the 
blessings or peculiar benetits of the Ulster Revival may be, it 
is plain matter-of-fact that this is not one of them. It is 
written in large letters upon the face of society. It is per- 
fectly notorious that many who were not only ‘cases’ but 
producers of ‘cases,’ are now living in the gall of bitterness 
and the bond of iniquity. We leave it to the scholastic theo- 
logy of revivalism to solve this by the distinction between 
‘conviction’ and ‘ conversion ;’ though if all who ‘ fell’ were 
claimed as ‘sinners saved’ at the time, and claimed they were, 
we think the distinction a little Jesuitical. But this we will 
say:—If any man was a ‘case,’ this soldier (and there were 
many like him) was one. He received that, corporeally and 
mentally, which hundreds in England are now desiring to be 
received by themselves and by their countrymen. In striking 
he was fearful, in convulsions intense, in professions of con- 
NO. CVIIL—N.S. DD 
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viction and of peace vehement, in prayer fluent and fervid. To 
us such instances as these suggest a grave suspicion of the 
whole, and teach us what fearful deductions must be made from 
the statistics brought forward by the Chamberlain of London 
and other sanguine personages. 

The ‘truth of the doctrine’ expressed by the Revival con- 
verts is triumphantly alleged in some quarters.’ Mr. M‘Ilwaine, 
an earnest clergyman of Evangelical principles, and who seems 
able, by some process which we cannot quite understand, to 
reconcile a strong attachment to his own Church with adhesion 
to the Evangelical Alliance, tells us that he has distinctly traced 
the pullulating embryo of a sect rivalling Mormonism in its 
worst features. Let us, however, suppose these facts, and others 
mentioned by Dr. Hincks—clarum et venerabile nomen—to be 
purely local and exceptional. But just read such a passage as 
this from Mr. Moore's tract. The fourteenth characteristic of 
the Revival, according to this gentleman, is— 

‘The doctrine of sovereign, invincible grace practically demonstrated. 
There is a youth who says that “he served the devil just as well as he 
could wish till last week.” There is another who urged the overseer to 
have the engine stopped to hear how he could blaspheme the name of 
Jesus. Why are these two taken while many of their exemplary, moral 
fellow-workmen are left? Why has the Spirit entered into this house and 
passed over that? Why is that athletic man, sneering at the whole affair 
as fanaticism, compelled to go down on his knees to plead for mercy, and 
his amiable, delicate neighbour not moved or refreshed in the least, though 
saying that he is “ wishing for it?” How is it that that man, on his way 
home from market, at one time constrained to pray, at another resisting the 
impulse with the violence of an unsubdued, laacbentnn bacchanalian, is 
so yielding to the Spirit when he awakes next morning !’—History of the 
Revival in Ballymena, pp. 28, 29. a 

We believe that this is a fair specimen of Revival teaching; 
and few individuals have more impressed their own character- 
istics upon the movement than Mr. Moore. We must demur 
to the statement that this is ‘true doctrine.’ It holds in solu- 
tion the elements of some of the most enormous heresies that 
have ever blighted Christianity ; and in the last analysis involves 
Manicheism, Fatalism, Pantheism. We have here a theology 
and an anthropology ;—a theology which teaches that the all- 
Holy Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who is promised 
to them that ask Him of the Father, capriciously passes over 
those who solicit His presence, and selects the impure soul for 
His habitation; that the way to know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God is not to do His will; that the sole mode of His 
communication is by convulsive bodily agitation ;—an anthro- 
pology which makes the human will as passive as a stick or 


1 Surely the physical seizures are a very strong presumption of the novelty of 
the doctrine. The preaching of St. Paul, or of St. Augustine, did not produce 
these manifestations ; therefore, it was different from Ulster preaching. 
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stone, necessarily determined ab extra, and consequently, by 
logical sequence, darkens the moral character of God and 
evacuates the responsibility of man. But, passing over this, 
the test of true doctrine cannot well be applied. The argument 
for Papal infallibility, founded upon the Pope’s having never 
been involved in heresy, has always seemed to us to move in a 
circle. At most it can but prove that the Popes have taught 
consistently, not that they have taught truly, because they them- 
selves are the sole judges of truth. It amounts to this:—‘ We 
‘have taught the truth, because we have consistently taught what 
‘we assert to be true.’ So with Revival doctrine. Our Dis- 
senting friends tell us that it is true, because it squares with 
that which they have always asserted to be true. 

As to the social results, we are told a good deal of ‘the 
Pentecostal unity of all Evangelical denominations.’ This 
amounts, we suspect, to a temporary association with those who 
will act with the revivalists, and a deep, dark, and unrelenting 
hostility against those who will not. As for the clergymen of 
the Church, who, under more sober and sagacious guidance than 
that of the Bishop of Down, have quietly held their own way, 
‘blind guide, and ‘phylacteried ecclesiasticism,’ have been 
about the kindest words applied to them. Presbyterian and 
Methodist, Socinian and Calvinist, have floated together for a 
time, like oil and vinegar, in the same vessel. How far the 
acid Puritanical and unctuous Wesleyan element will ever 
blend and coalesce, time will prove. The mixture is already 
fermenting. Several months ago, Mr. Moore was hitting hard 
at ‘the anxious seat,’ and ‘a specimen of ignorance, cruelty, 
and blasphemy in a certain chapel,’ evidently, from the context, 
Baptist or Methodist. Indeed, the Baptists and Plymouth 
Brethren are ‘ tabooed’ by the ruling denominations—why, we 
cannot conceive, upon their own principles. 

It is but right to observe, that we have certainly remarked a 
considerable improvement of tone among the Protestant popula- 
tion, in reference to their Roman Catholic neighbours. Personal 
prejudice appears to have been softened, and the last anniver- 
sary of the 12th of July passed off with unusual quietness. 

Any advantages, however, which may be considered to have 
accrued, must be admitted to be liable to heavy deductions. 

The returns of lunacy will soon tell their own tale. Let us 
be understood in the conclusions which we would draw from 
these. If it should appear that the sum-total of madness is not 
increased, but that the item of religious madness is swelled very 
largely, we should not consider that such a fact told against 
revivalism (except so far as theornania, or religious melancholy, 
might be worse forms of insanity than others), because we 
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know the tendency of madness to mould itself according to 
dominant social ideas. But if, as we think certain, the sum- 
total of madness in the province of Ulster should turn out to 
be largely increased, the fact will of course tell very strongly 
against revivalism, in the estimation of those who believe man’s 
moral and spiritual nature to be the handiwork of the Author 
of revelation, and who think it &@ prior? most improbable that 
He should by his direct agency snap the golden strings of the 
grandest instrument which even His hand has made. Arch- 
deacon Stopford writes—‘ Among the fruits of hysteria, | 
‘ must notice the insanity which it has already produced. Ina 
‘ very brief’ space of time, and in a very limited circle of enquiry, 
‘ I saw or heard of more than twenty cases, some of a shocking 
‘ character.’ Mr. M‘Ilwaine, writing in January, 1860, observes, 
‘Insanity, generally in one of its worst forms, theomania, and 
‘not unfrequently in others, perhaps equally to be dreaded, 
‘such as acute mania, has been developed to a fearful extent. 
‘ Speaking guardedly, I may assert that, from unquestionable 
‘ sources, I have come to the knowledge of at least fifty such 
‘ cases within the last six months in this immediate neighbour- 
‘hood. In three of our asylums, not to mention the numerous 
* cases which could not and cannot be admitted, owing to the 
‘ overcrowded condition of the asylums, no fewer than thirty- 
‘ three patients (five male, and twenty-eight female) have been 
‘received during the space of time above mentioned, whose 
‘derangement is clearly referable to this cause. We can 
add to this statement that we have ascertained that sixteen 
patients have been received into the Onagh, and about twenty 
into the Derry Asylum, whose derangement can be traced 
to revivalism. We are acquainted with lamentable instances 
ourselves, where cerebral exaltation, stimulated by the effort 
of addressing a group of people or praying publicly, has re- 
sulted in madness. Frequently, boys of gentle, timid character 
and slow natural parts have astounded meetings by a flow 
of impassioned utterance, and then become raving lunatics. 
Henry More has illustrated this phenomenon by an analogy of 
exquisite beauty :—‘ Enthusiasts have spoken very raisedly and 
* divinely, which most certainly has happened to sundry persons 
‘a little before they have grown stark mad. This unquiet and 
‘tumultuous spirit of melancholy, shaking their whole bodily 
‘ frame, is like an earthquake to one in a dungeon, which for a 
‘small moment makes the very walls gape and cleave, and so 
‘lets in light for a while at those chinks; but all closes up 
‘again suddenly, and the prisoner is confined to his wonted 
‘darkness. This therefore was a change in nature, not a 








1 Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, p. 40. 
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‘ gracious visit of the Spirit of God.’ One sweet and gentle boy 
we heard of, belonging to rather a better class, who was ‘ affected’ 
at a prayer-meeting. He was urged to pray, and did so with 
strange pathos and unction. His parents took him to one or 
two more meetings, where he prayed publicly. Alas! the 
excitement worked like fire in his brain, and in a few hours 
after his last address he was dead. Such are the punishments 
which the God of nature imposes upon an insane violation of 
the laws of reason, Scripture, and His Church! The genuine 
revivalist rather glories in these ‘ mysterious cases.’ Mr. Moore 
writes coolly and with some complacency :— 

‘The minds of some three poor creatures have given way. 
‘ The first of these is now quite well, and spiritually happy. 
‘ The second is in the asylum, slowly improving. The third died. 
‘I visited the second of these cases, and amid all her frenzy and 
‘ wild, maniac wanderings at intervals, she held firm by Christ. 
‘ Some one said to her that I had come to see her; she wildly, 
‘ yet perhaps wisely, replied, “ Mr. Moore! I don’t want him ; 
‘let him go to them that sent for him. He can do me no good. 
‘ Jesus Christ alone can hold me.”’ 

We leave this without comment. 

The flood of what we cannot help calling blasphemy, which 
has been let loose over the country, should not be forgotten. 
Is it nothing for women to stand up (we have heard it), and to 
exclaim to a heated crowd, ‘ Thus saith the Lord;’ when He 
hath not sent them ?—Nothing for young women of coarse and 
irreverent temperament to describe personal interviews with 
Him at whose name every knee should bow, in language so 
erotic, that our ears yet tingle at the recollection ?—Nothin 
for multitudes to follow men who preached with ‘ blue hands ;’ 
females who by help of a blue bag traced sacred names upon 
their persons; boys who professed to ‘blow the Holy Spirit 
into any one with three breaths of their mouth?’ It seems to 
us that humiliation and prayer would be a more fitting attitude 
for ‘ the religious public,’ than an insane self-glorification. 

Much more might be mentioned. The religious shamelessness 
which blurted out before the world emotions which, if real, 
should have been kept for God alone—if simulated, were, mon- 
strous blasphemies; the unreality which grasped Bibles that 
were little read, and shouted out in streets and gatherings the 
devotions that in private were little used ; the childish instability 
that sent the people in shoals after canting and unholy knaves ; 
the intense pride that veiled itself under the garb of an un- 
bounded humility; the hatred and all uncharitableness roared 
out, under the pretence of prayer, to the awful Father of Spirits 
—all these were prodigiously stimulated by the Ulster Revival ; 
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and he who denies their existence in a very large measure, is 
either ignorant of the facts, or wilfully conceals what he knows. 

IIL. It still remains for us to consider the bearings of all 
these facts upon the position of the Church in England. How 
should a minister of that Church act in relation to attempts 
‘to get up a Revival’ in England? How should he comport 
himself if a similar movement were to sweep round our cities 
and parishes? We should be utterly averse from any attempt 
to swell such an excitement, even in our own direction. 
Religious fanaticism is an edged tool, pretty sure to cut the 
fingers of those who play with it. In a parish already decently 
worked, and with several services besides the Sunday routine, 
we should be slow in introducing anything extra. We should 
not advise controversial sermons, strongly against revivalisin, 
but sensible discourses, with premises which the people will be 
able to apply for themselves. It will also be the pastor’s 
interest, a3 it is his bounden duty, to show his flock that trust 
in Christ, love of His great love, prayer for the Holy Spirit’s 
influences, are recognised and expected by the Church, not less, 
but rather more, than by any separatists whatever; that com- 
munion with our Blessed Lord is to be specially found in the 
Holy Eucharist ; that it is not at all real earnestness which we 
condemn, but rather that which in the end might lessen it. A 
simple strain of extempore address will be best adapted to such a 
season. Parochial visitings should be constant. Details about 
revivalism may be then safe and useful, and a calm, sensible 
public opinion will gradually be formed. All ‘stricken’ 
persons should be carefully visited, and their fears and anxieties 
tenderly dealt with. 

It is, of course, highly improbable that most readers of these 
pages will ever dream of joining an undisciplined crew of mis- 
cellaneous sectarians, under the notion that exceptional circum- 
stances exonerate them from the fulfilment of their ordination vow 
as priests of the English Church. Yet from ground which, one 
would hope, must be common to all ministers of the Church, we 
venture to state several reasons which seem to prove that to 
persons in the position of English clergymen, it is safest to 
abstain from all active part in getting up a Revival. 

In the first place, then, English clergymen may have read 
Prime’s ‘ Power of Prayer, or Arthur’s ‘Tongue of Fire,’ or 
a pocketful of Massies, Moores, and Baillies; but after all they 
simply know nothing about it. They imagine that they can 
head, guide, steer, such a movement. But they do not know the 
frightful disadvantage at which educated men and gentlemen 
are placed in such circumstances. 

Let them recollect, further (as Mr. Oulton has powerfully 
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put it), that they are doing something much more than merely 
trying an experiment. ‘That experiment will be renewed again 
and again. They are entailing a new agency on the Church.! 
They are acting for generations yet unborn. Most of us have 
read the story of the wild New England Revivals, and the rough 
but vigorous sketches of the consequences of Whitficld’s 
preaching, in the documents given by the Bishop of Oxford in 
his History of the American Church. The sects never allowed 
these hints to drop. No year since 1795 has been without a 
Revival, more or less extensive. 

Still further, we think, that revivalism is much more likely 
to do harm in England than in Ireland. Infidelity is unknown 
in Ireland. The people are not so numerous as to be beyond 
the reach of religious teachers. Very gross religious ignorance 
is uncommon. Hence there is a great protection, not against 
Christian fanaticism, but against fanaticism cunningly moulded 
into antichristian shapes. Portentous sects would, in England, 
spring up from such a seething mass as Belfast contained last 
June. 

We think it right also that it should be well weighed, whether, 
granting that revivalism is much more Divine than we think, it 
is meant for us, and not for others. It may be the Providential 
work of the sects around us to produce such an agitation ; it 
may be equally our Providential work to mind our own business. 
Revivalism is not in our way, it is in their way. 

It is our earnest wish that history should be interrogated 
upon parallel movements. She has many facts, and important 
principles may be drawn from them. In the bosom of the 
French Church, in the last century, Jansenism arose. It was 
illustrated by the genius and piety of Port Royal. ‘The pensive 
sublimity, the austere holiness, the lofty powers of Pascal—with 
a mind which had something of Newton, of Butler, and of 
Leighton in its marvellous temperament—alone cover Jansenism 
with glory. Jansenism expresses the protest of some of the 
holiest children of the Roman Church against the wordliness 
which was making her atmosphere unwholesome, and against 
the ever-developing technical system, which was chaining the 
aspirations of many souls after the free grace of God. Few 
members of our Mew will deny that Jansenism was, on the 
whole, the cause of God. How many Jansenists are there now ? 





1 Two prize essays on revivals have lately been offered, of which a dignitary of 
the Church, a Wesleyan, an Independent, a Free Church and a Baptist minister, 
are the adjudicators. Among the topics to be handled, according to the conditions 
proposed, are, ‘ counsels for the guidance of needful agencies,’ i.e. it is blasphemy 
to deny that the Holy Spirit supersedes all human instruments, and works directly 
from heaven, in Revivals. At the same time, it is necessary to construct machinery 
to produce the influence and to direct it afterwards ! 
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What was the cause of its decadence? ‘Translated into more 
modern and Protestant language, it was a Revival. The con- 
vulsionnaire phenomena were more amazing than those of the 
Ulster revivalists. In the precincts of Saint-Médard careless 
men of the world were ‘prostrated,’ sinners ‘ convicted,’ 
peace found, hearts converted. Read the narrative of M. de 
Montgeron, and, mutatis mutandis, you seem to read Dr. Massie. 
Gentlemen and ladies (this, indeed, is a distinction—no such, 
we believe, were prostrated in Ulster), servants and shopkeepers, 
priests and nuns, were seized with physical manifestations of 
the most marvellous nature. Theomania and hysteria, compli- 
cated with demonopathy, nymphomania, and ecstasy, attained 
to their wildest development in the widow Thevenet and others. 
The secours and estrapades, the crucifixions and burning of the 
robes round women, complete the lists of extravagances. It was 
not until 1766 that the convulsions ceased. ‘1 cannot,’ says 
Monttgre, ‘speak of the convulsionnaires who barked, who 
‘mewed, who prophesied, who said mass, for we find all sorts; 
‘and what is most strange is, that so many follies only confirmed 
‘their partizans in the opinion of the divinity of such a work.’ * 
But physiology, even then, was mapping out and assigning each 
of these supposed tokens of superhuman favour to its specific 
district of nervous or cerebral disease. Ridicule succeeded to 
awe, and Jansenism never recovered the contempt into which it 
was thrown by a Revival movement which at one time seemed 
almost to have subdued luxurious and profligate Paris. Another 
illustration occurs. We have before alluded to the prophets of 
the Cévennes. ‘The virtues of these simple people, and the 
atrocious cruelties exercised upon them by the French officers 
of Louis XIV. and the horrid Abbé du Chayla, have invested 
them with the deepest interest. Foreign Protestantism has had 
no martyrs so romantic. But their Revival, with its singular 
developments, if it has directed attention to their story, has also 
connected their name with degrading associations. French 
Roman Catholic writers set them down as énerguménes. Physio- 
logists and psychologists discuss their mental and bodily system. 
Those who look upon them with most reverence are puzzled by 
the fact that their miracles crumble away at a touch, and that 
their prophesies turned out ludicrously false. The London of 
1702 received the physical affections of these persecuted people, 
some of whom escaped to England, with shouts of derision, and 
the movement, which seems so holy in Brousson, and so graceful 





1 Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales, Art. Convulsionnaires. In an article on 
the physical concomitants of Revivals, reprinted from the Princeton Review, will be 
found ample evidence to the existence of precisely similar effects in Kentucky and 
elsewhere. 
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in Cavalier, finally transmigrates into the despicable fanaticism 
of the Shakers. But we have parallels of more modern date, and 
of habits nearer to our own. We pass by the West Indian 
negroes, who are favoured with more frequent Revivals than any 
other population, and we turn to America. We have most import- 
ant evidence in Dr. Sprague’s Lectures on Revivals of Religion, 
which were republished in this country, with an introductory 
essay by the late Mr. John Angell James. Dr. Sprague states 
that America had never been without Revivals since 1795. He 
writes with an honest conviction, indeed, of their divinity—with 
glowing expectations of their future—but with large experience 
of their evils, and a manful resolution to speak the whole truth, 
which has been sadly wauting in 1859. Now upon turning to 
Dr. Sprague’s eighth lecture, on evils to be avoided in con- 
nexion with Revivals—a lecture, be it observed, founded upon 
the personal knowledge of some thirty or forty—there is enough 
to stagger the most sanguine. The evils are ranged under no 
less than nine heads. These are most significant, and each seems 
written for this day. Here they are:—Cherishing of false 
hopes, a spirit of self-confidence, a spirit of censoriousness; incon- 
stancy in religion, ostentation, undervaluing Divine institutions 
and Divine truth, lessening the influence and impairing the 
dignity of the ministerial office, setting up false standards of 
Christian character, and corrupting the purity of the Church. 
This, surely, is enough to make one pause, and ask whether 
movements, of which a partial, but not dishonest chronicler is 
obliged to make such a confession, are so desirable as some 
would tell us. But other American works on Revivals bring out 
other features into relief. Mr. Stowe, ina volume of ‘ Thoughts,’ 
represents multitudes as plunged in reckless sin, or waiting in 
dead stupidity like logs by the side of a river, in expectation of 
a Revival freshet to float them away to the other shore. Another 
work, by Dr. Spring, among the causes of the inefficiency of 
Revivals reckons the unbelief of ministers. It is a graphic 
picture of moral degradation. All Evangelical ministers, he says, 
are forced to join in these tumults, or their people would desert 
them; but a very large portion of these teachers utterly disbelieve 
in the Divine original of these agitations, which they attribute to 
human excitement or even to diabolical malignity. It is difficult 
quite to understand what even so logical a writer as Jonathan 
Edwards makes of the whole thing. The town which, with 
one breath, he tells us is converted, seems to be again uncon- 
verted forthwith, by a visit from His Excellency the Governor, 
by the Springfield controversy, and even by so innocent a work 
as building a meeting-house. Mr. Alexander Knox, who was 
intimately acquainted with Edwards’ writings, speaks thus of 
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him :—‘ He had witnessed great religious emotion, both in his 
‘own congregation and in other parts of New England. He saw 
‘much to be jealous of, even at the time; and published two 
‘ successive tracts, both to plead for what he thought genuine, 
‘and to correct what he deemed erroneous. But in a few years, 
‘though much of the good fruit seemed to remain, so great a part 
‘ was blighted, that he thought it expedient to enter more deeply 
‘into the subject. And hence proceeded his book on the Aftec~ 
‘tions.’' But the Appendix to Dr. Sprague’s volume contains 
twenty letters from various ministers, who had large experience 
in Revivals, from which we make no apology for extracting some 
passages. 


‘A Revival, or religious excitement, may exist, and be very powerful, and 
affect many minds, when the producing cause is not the Spirit of God, and 
when the truth of God is not the means of the awakening. This we must 
believe, unless we adopt the opinion that the Holy Spirit accompanies 
error by his operations as well as truth, which would be blasphemous. 
Religious excitements have been common among Pagans, Mahomedans, 
heretics, and Papists. And, in our own time, there have been great reli- 
gious excitements among those who reject the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel, as, for example, among the Chrystians, who are Unitarians, and 
the New Lights, or schismatics of the west, and the Campbellites, who 
deny the proper divinity of our Lord, and the scriptural doctrine of the 
Atonement. The whole religion of the Shakers, also, consists in religious 
excitement. 

‘ As genuine Revivals are favourable to truth and orthodoxy, so spurious 
excitements furnish one of the most effectual vehicles for error and heresy. 
The Church is not always benefited by what are termed Revivals, but some- 
times the effects of such commotions are followed by a desolation which 
resembles the track of a tornado. I have never seen so great insensibility 
in any people as in those who had been the subjects of violent religious excite- 
ment, and I have never seen any sinners so bold and reckless in their impiety 
as those who had once been loud professors, and foremost in the time of 
Revival. If I had time, I might illustrate this remark, by a reference to the 
great Revival of the West, which commenced about the close of the year 
1800, in the south part of Kentucky, and by which the Presbyterian Church 
in that region was for so many years broken, distracted, and prostrated; but 
I forbear. The premature and injudicious publication of Revivals is now a 
great evil. There is in these accounts often a cant which greatly disgusts 
sensible men, and there is an exaggeration which confounds those who 
know the facts, and it cannot but injure the people concerning whom the 
narrative treats.’ *—Zirtract from a Letter of the Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. 


‘A tendency to spiritual pride needs frequently to be corrected. Young 
converts are often put forward too rapidly, and induced to address congre- 
gations. These exhortations are sometimes attended with good effects, 
and are, by the me pprenete applauded. Hence they are prone to vanity, 
self-exaltation, and censoriousness. The same effect is produced on Chris- 
tians who are trusting to the means of grace, instead of to the Spirit of 
God.’—Ertract from a Letter of the Rev. F. Wayland, DD. 





1 Remains of A. Knox, vol. iv. p. 515. 
2 We recommend this passage to the writers and circulators of Revival tracts. 
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‘“Tf we took back,” says the eminently wise and experienced President 
Edwards, “if we look back into the history of the Church of God in past 
ages, we may observe that it has been a common device of the devil to 
overset a Revival of religion; when he finds he can keep men quiet and 
secure no longer, then to drive them into excesses and extravagances. He 
holds them back as long as he can, but when he can do it no longer, then 
he will push them on, and, if possible, run them upon their heads. And it 
has been by this means, chiefly, that he has been successful, in many 
instances, to overthrow most hopeful and promising beginnings. Yea, the 
principal means by which the devil was successful, by degrees, to overset 
that grand religious Revival of the world that was in the primitive ages of 
Christianity, and, in a manner, to overthrow the Christian Church through 
the earth, and to make way for and bring on the grand antichristian apos- 
tacy—that masterpiece of all the devil’s works—was, to improve the indis- 
creet zeal of Christians, to drive them into those three extremes of en¢hu- 
siasm, superstition, and severity towards opposers, which should be enough for 
an everlasting warning to the Christian Church. And though the devil 
will do his utmost to stir up the open enemies of religion, yet he knows 
what is for his interest so well, that, in a time of Revival of religion, his main 
strength shall be tried with the friends of it, and he will chiefly exert him- 
self in his attempts upon them to mislead them. One truly zealous person, 
in the time of such an event, that seems to have a great hand in the affair, 
and draws the eyes of many upon him, may do more (through Satan’s 
being too subtle for him) to hinder the work, than a hundred great, strong, 
and open opposers.” “ Yet here, again, some of the managers in this heart- 
elevating scene left upon it the print of their fingers, and thus created 
unsightly spots in a blaze of glory. He who will take the trouble to con- 
sult the fourth part of the venerable Edwards’ treatise on that Revival, as 
well as some other contemporaneous publications, will find evidence of 
this fact, as painful as it is unquestionable. He will find that, amidst the 
most gratifying evidence that good seeds and good fruit predominated, the 
enemy was permitted to sow tares, which sprang up with the wheat, and, 
in some cases, almost choked it. The disorders of /ay preaching well nigh 
brought the ministry, in some places, into contempt. The outcries, the 
praying and exhorting by females in public, grieved the hearts of judicious 
Christians. The language of harsh censure, and of uncharitable denuncia- 
tion as ‘unconverted persons,’ as ‘ blind leaders of the blind,’ as ‘devout 
leaders to hell,’ was directed towards some of the best ministers of Christ 
in the community, because they disapproved of these irregularities. 
Public confessions of secret sins were warmly urged and actually made, and 
crimes altogether unsuspected brought to light, to the disgrace of Christian 
character and the destruction of domestic peace. Thus scenes which were, 
no doubt, intended to make a deep and salutary moral impression, were 
made the subject of unhallowed speculation and the themes of a thousand 
tongues, All these things were urged with the confidence of oracular wisdom, 
and whoever ventured to lisp anything like doubt or opposition, was 
publicly stigmatised as an enemy to Revivals, and an opposer of vital piety.” 
“Tt is true Mr. Davenport, in 1744, became sensible of his folly and sin, 
and published an humble confession and recantation, in which he acknow- 
ledged that he had been actuated by a wrong spirit, lamented many parts 
of his conduct, and was, in some measure, restored to the fellowship of his 
injured brethren. But to repair the mischief that he had done was beyond 
his power. The friends of Zion had been clad in mourning, her enemies 
had triumphed, truth lay bleeding in the streets. Congregations had been 
torn in pieces and scattered ; new societies had been established on fana- 
tical principles, and could not be reclaimed. Immortal souls had been 
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disgusted with what claimed to be religion, driven from the house of God, 
and, probably, lost for ever. The enemies of real Revivals of religion, who 
were many and powerful, had probably become hardened in their hostility, 
and many personal and ecclesiastical desolations had been produced, over 
which their author might weep, but which he could not remedy.” 

‘“ This excitement began in Logan, in Kentucky, but soon spread over 
the neighbouring states. There were, during the summers of 1800, 1801, 
and 1802, /arge camp meetings held, and a number of days and nights spent 
in unceasing religious devotions. In these meetings hundreds, and some- 
times thousands of people, might have been seen at the same time, 
engaged in singing and prayer, in exhortation and preaching, in leaping, 
shouting, disputing and conversing, with a confusion scarcely describable. 
A love of excitement and agitation seemed to take possession of the people. 
A number of hot-headed young men, intoxicated with the prevailing 
element, though entirely destitute of any suitable education, assumed the 
office of public instructors. These were soon afterwards licensed to preach ; 
a majority of the Presbytery hoping that, though not regularly qualified, 
they might be useful. When once this door was opened, it was found 
difficult to close it. Candidates were freely licensed and ordained, who 
declined adopting the confession of faith of the Presbyterian Church in the 
usual form. They were received on their declaration that they adopted 
that confession ‘only so far as they considered it as agreeing with the 
word of God” The consequence was, that Arminians and Pelagians 
actually entered the Presbyterian Church,.”’—From a Letter by the Rev. 
A, Hyde. 


‘“ You are aware of the result of this great religious excitement. There 
were many, doubtless, who became truly pious; but Cumberland Presby- 
terianism, Shakerism, Socinianism, and Deism, reaped a large part of the 
harvest that grew up from the seed sown by the Revival men at that time. 
It was followed by an open avowal and general prevalence of infidel prin- 
ciples, beyond anything that had previously appeared.” ’—Leéler of the Rev. 
A. Green. 


There is one apology for revivalism which we have heard 
advanced by a subtle thinker, and which it may be well to 
notice, though we shall, probably, impair its force by our mode 
of expression. This Irish agitation, it was urged, is, indeed, 
strictly speaking, based upon a delusion—that of direct Divine 
action upon the minds of those who are thus agitated. But the 
delusion is of such a nature as to have a tendency to produce 
effects analogous to those which would be produced by the 
reality. Nor is there the danger which is found to accompany 
pious frauds in the Roman Church, where many are religiously 
impressed, and many, perhaps, tempted to infidelity. For the 
delusion in one case is in the sphere of facts, and may be disco- 
vered; in the other case, it is in the sphere of thought, where it 
almost defies detection. We cannot think that this reasoning is 
sound. To admit it would be to exalt fanaticism to faith—to 
confess that the effects of human fancy are identical with those 
of Divine grace. Nor do we conceive that ordinary minds are 
incapable of such an analysis as will suggest to them that they 
have been under a delusion. It is a fact, at least, that very 
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many of the ‘convicts’ or ‘converts’ of last summer and autumn 
are now confessing openly that their ‘striking’ was altogether 
owing to nervous causes. We are afraid that the discovery will 
not tend to their good, and we should never attempt to force it 
upon any one.! 

But to return to the inference suggested by the history of 
past Revivals. America has been favoured with them for the 
last sixty-five years without intermission. If we are to believe 
Dr. Prime and the author of the Revival tract which appears as 
an article in the last number of the Quarterly Review, New 
York, but two years ago, was changed into a department of the 
heavenly city, and five hundred thousand souls added to the 
Church in the Union. Yet it is too painfully evident that the 
words of Him who ‘ knew all men’ and ‘ knew what is in man,’ 
remain unrepealed: ‘immediately it sprang up, because it had 
no depth of earth.’ The Revival organs lament that the very 
winter after the great Revival was the most frivolous and 
dissipated which even New York ever knew; that the famous 
Fulton Street prayer-meeting had collapsed into something 
much smaller than the attendance upon daily service in one of 
our own churches, small though that, too generally, is; that 
lassitude and coldness had succeeded to the fiery excitement. 
Undeniable statistics prove that wickedness of every kind rolled 
on in the same dark, feculent stream, with rather an access of 
filth from its multitudinous sewers. Need we point to the state 
of the slave question ; to the utter degradation of public opinion, 
manifested in the Sickles tragedy; to the language used in the 
senate with applause; to the murderous duels which almost 
every newspaper records? We may be told that religion has 
no right to be submitted to such a test; that her action is not 
upon masses of men, but upon individual souls; that she is a 
flewer which grows comparatively unseen, beautiful to God and 
to herself. This we think most true; but then it is an abnegation 
of the very essence of revivalism. Revivalism asserts the tem- 
porary repeal of the law enunciated by our Blessed Lord, 
‘ Narrow is the way, and few there be that find it.’ It asserts 





1 Tt appears to us that a certain kind of religious teaching is coming in, which 
is likely to do injury, in the long run, to the national character. The theory of 
habit, taught by Butler and Aristotle, is sneered at by our new philosophy as 
crude and coarse, by our new theology as unspiritual. Professor Jowett asserts 
that Butler's rule—that ‘as the passive impression weakens, the active habit 
strengthens’—is ‘ foun:ied on a narrow and partial contemplation of human nature,’ 
and forgets that ‘whatever moralists may say, man knows himself to be a spiri- 
tual being. The wind bloweth where it list.’ But Bishop Butler leaves a margin 
for what are called sudden conversions: ‘ Nor do we know how far it is possible 
that effects should be wrought in us, at once, equivalent to habit; the thing 
insisted upon is, not what may be possible, but what is, in fact, the appointment 
of nature.’ Compare Isaac Barrow, ‘ Habitus Humani,’ ‘ Non de habitibus infusis 
sed acquisitis queestionem instituo.’ 
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the localization of spiritual influences in favoured spots, and 
the immediate conversion of masses of man. When it is over- 
whelmed by an array of countervailing facts, it cannot recede 
from its position and say, ‘ After all, these movements only con- 
vert a few!’ without giving up everything for which if con- 
tended. Revivalism, in truth, is individualism in its fullest 
expansion. It is monster-meetingism puritanized. It is religion 
made republican and American. We remember to have seen 
this assertion made in an able American work upon Revivals. 
Europe, according to the author’s argument, is growing tired of 
monarchy and aristocracy in every shape. She will soon be 
moulded into the form of a congeries of great republics. But 
revivalism is essentially republican, and implies republican 
institutions. Republican Europe will have a republican religion ; 
and behold the millennium ! 

With these views of revivalism, and with the fact of a pure 
branch of Christ’s Church set up among us by God’s great 
mercy to this land and people, we almost doubt whether the 
union of members (much more ministers) of that Church, with 
sectarians of every name, to pray for a special outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, be not real faithlessness. The prize-essay project, 
mentioned in a former note, invites a discussion of ‘ the means 
‘to be employed in order to an immediate extension of Christ’s 
‘kingdom.’ The characteristic of true faith is, that he ‘who 
possesses it, shall not make haste.’ The limitation of our 
faculties represents to us many objects as good, which a more 
enlarged view of things would clearly show us to be evil. Here 
there is a temptation to impatience with the evolution of God’s 
counsels. ‘True faith, we humbly think, would never presume 
to speak of ‘means for an immediate extension of God’s 
kingdom.’ She knows too. well the vastness of God’s infinite 
plan, and the imbecility of her own speculations. She does not 
insist upon ‘an émmediate extension of God's kingdom,’ for she 
remembers who said, ‘ It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons. She works her appointed work, not because she 
expects instantaneous success, but because ‘her work is with the 
‘ Lord, and her judgment with her God.’ Ever enduring, as 
‘seeing Him who is invisible,’ and expecting the coming of 
her Lord, while, on the one hand, she dare not assign that 
coming to a season, even a few years distant, lest she should 
seem to assert that He is not to be expected in the interval; on 
the other hand she would not ‘ bate a jot of heart or hope,’ if 
she knew that that glorious coming were separated from her by 
millenniums. ‘ At the end it shall speak, and not lie; though it 
tarry, wait for it.’ Here, then, quite apart from any special 
‘Church views,’ seems to us to be a strong objection against 
the prayer-meetings now so largely advertised. If prayer be 
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offered for ends which our own wilfulness dictates, the answer 
may be, ‘ They have chosen their own ways, I also will choose 
their delusions.’ The history of modern fanaticism presents 
one striking example. About the year 1828, Mr. J. H. Stewart, 
minister of Perey Chapel, published a pamphlet, in which he 
called upon ‘all Christians to unite in earnest prayer for a 
general and immediate outpouring of the Holy Spirit.’ Three 
large editions of this pamphlet were soon exhausted. The Tract 
Society abridged it for general circulation, Mr. Stewart 
travelled over England to establish great prayer-meetings, and 
was most successful. The Morning Watch, Edward Irving's 
organ, puts this dilemma to the Evangelical world. ‘ Either 
‘your prayers were not answered; or, if answered, show the 
‘reply in any other department than the gifts of Mr. Irving’s 
‘Church.’! There is another solution. What if the principle 
of such prayers implied a blindness to the truth that the great 
Pentecostal stream never ceases to flow for those who have eyes 
to see it; an unthankfulness to Him who in his Church is 
evermore ‘ pouring forth of His Spirit upon all flesh?’ What, 
if to tell Him in prayer that the stream of His grace was 
frozen at the fountain; that His word was ineffectual, and His 
Sacrament light bread, were displeasing in His sight? What if 
a morbid and feverish prayer received for answer a morbid and 
feverish delusion ? 

The physical concomitants of the Ulster Revival have neces- 
sarily occupied a considerable portion of our space. No agitation 
of the kind will ever make way in England without these. We 
implore all decent Christian men to pause before they lend 
themselves to the diffusion of such spasmodic affections. While 
the revivalist is counting off his slain, while he prides himself 
upon the strong men ‘dropping as if shot,’ and the women 
‘yelling,’ the psychologist and physiologist are there, and with 
a pencil which in its own department is unerring—for true 
science is the expression of a law of God—are writing him down 
dupe or knave. The infidel stands sneering by. ‘ This,’ yells 
the revivalist, ‘is Pentécost over again. This is the secret 
‘of the conversion of S. Paul. Here you have the vision of 
‘S. John.’* ‘Be it so,’ answers the unbeliever; ‘I accept 
‘your premises, and the world shall know my conclusion.’* We 





1 The Morning Watch. History of the Present Manifestations of Spiritual 
Gifts. Vol. iv. pp. 469—474. 

2 «In some cases quite as glorious as that enjoyed by the apostle John. A smile 
of celestial loveliness plays over the countenance, though perhaps naturally 
plain,” &c.—History of the Revival. By the Rev. Samuel J. Moore, p. 12. 

% When writing the above sentences, we had not seen the article upon Christian 
Revivals in the last Westminster Review, of which they contain a summary by 
anticipation. 
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will only add to this, that medical science is at present largely 
occupied with the bearings of religious emotion upon men’s 
bodily constitution. It is curious and instructive to observe, 
how completely its conclusions fit into the system of the Church, 
as it exists in our land. If there be any axioms of practical 
theology received by English Churchmen generally, they are 
such as these—that much religious profession or talk is, as 
a general rule, not to be encouraged; that the pulpit, valuable 
and precious as it is, is not the central sun of the system ; that 
duty is a better test than feeling; that emotions are only valuable 
so far as they lead to deeper practical love to God and man. 
Compare this with the language of an eminent physician in the 
Journal of Mental Science :-— 

‘We ask the people of this country to stand up and resist this profana- 
tion of all the sacredness of nature and revelation, carried on under the 
specious name of religious Revival. The proper means of prevention we 
proceed to notice. Avoid talking Religion, Avoid all kinds of religious 
excitement. Popular pee as a general rule, are popular, because of 
the undue, that is morbid, development of some feature of character... It 
behoves all educated adult persons to place before the Clergy the serious 
evils which arise from giving an undue importance to oral excitement (we 
do not call it “teaching”) from the pulpit and platform. Preaching is 
a monstrous evil when used for the purpose of producing hysteria, or any 
kind of excito-motory disturbance. It behoves all parents and guardians 
to discourage in the young an intensifying and emotional religion, by 
re a fitting outlet for inward emotions in the active practical duties of 
ite, 

May we not see in all this a fresh instance of the Divine tact 
(so to speak) which has moulded the public worship of the 
Church? The rigid rule of adhesion to the apostolic ministry, 
the simple but beautiful ritual, the prescribed Liturgy, are 
defences drawn by Divine tenderness round our feeble humanity. 
Granting (what, however, we deny) that a prescribed ritual was 
wanting in the most primitive years of the Christian Church, 
Revivals, we think, make it manifest that extemporaneous 
prayer is literally wnsafe, without direct interference of the 
Spirit. 

Surely, tco, all that is real in a religious Revival may be had, 
free from extravagance and pollution, in the system of our 
Church. We have there a machinery of heavenly institution, 
whose working capabilities are something more than an experi- 
ment. Let any Clergyman read that most solemn letter, 
prefixed by Bishop Wilson to his Parochialia, and rise up from 
his knees to put it in practice among his people in the Church’s 
annual Lenten Revival. When our brethren have tried the 
means provided to their hands and impressed upon them by oaths 
which they have voluntarily taken, then, but not before, shall we 
consider them guiltless in joining the motley crew of sectaries, 
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who wish to introduce an Americanized religion through the 
ruined battlements of the Church of England. If the Irish 
Revival be, in all probability, a human agitation, intensified by 
natural laws of imitation and sympathy ; if its so-called miracu- 
lous phases be among the most lamentable imbecilities of fanati- 
cism which the world has perhaps ever witnessed ; if the undeni- 
able good which it has wrought be rather in individual instances 
which have subsequently fallen into judicious hands; if all honest 
advocates of Revivals are obliged to confess that, so far as 
experience reaches, they are contaminated by formidable evils ; 
if those lands in which revivalism is an established form, a 
stereotyped agency, are rather a warning than an example 
to sober Christians—we entreat our brethren to be watchful 
and steadfast. We venture to turn, with respectful earnestness, 
to those of our Evangelical Clergy who will listen to our voice. 
The strongest warnings from Ireland come from those whom 
they will not disown. The movement, which began with Port 
Royal and the Provincials, ended in the hysterical follies of 
Saint-Médard.. Is the movement—dear to them, and scarcely 
less dear to us—which commenced with the robust sense of 
Simeon and Cecil, and kindled the seraphic holiness of Henry 
Martyn, to explode in an epileptic parody of the blessed mystery 
of Pentecost ? 


Yet, perhaps, these feverish agitations may be shadows 
of a great reality. Perhaps, as the shapes of evil stand out in 
more gigantic relief against the sunset-sky of the evening of 
the world, the powers of the Church may be quickened into 
a grander development to cope with those awful adversaries. 
We speak guardedly; for any arguments drawn from the prophecy 
of Joel, and from ‘the last days’ mentioned in it, seem to 
us more than precarious, as applied to the close of this dispensa- 
tion ; while our Lord’s comparison of the state of the world at 
His coming, to that which existed in the days of Noe and 
of Lot, and the immediately-succeeding parable of the importu- 
nate widow,! might lead us to expect that even then good and 
evil—the Church and the world—will be pretty much in their 
cae relative positions. But if such a deep and genuine 

vival is ever to gladden the heart of the Bride, it will not be 
won by blowing trumpets, and praying in the streets; by 
parading monster-meetings in the Times; by blazoning forth 
silly exaggerations in extravagant pamphlets. Not thus came 
the Great Teacher in the beauty of his Divine quietness. 
Thrice only in his most blessed ministry did He, ‘ whose voice 





1 §. Luke xvii. 26—30; xviii. 1—8. 
NO. CVIII.—N.S. EE 
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was not to be heard in the streets,’ cry with impassioned 
vehemence.' At last came the Cross and Passion. His 
Church has His example to follow, as she may have His cup to 
drain. Let the world have its noisy Revivals. Let the cry of 
hysteria be chronicled. The world ‘cannot receive’ the Blessed 
Spirit, ‘ because it seeth Him not.’ But the faithful children of 
the Church recognize ‘ His goings in the sanctuary.’ The fir, 
the olive, and the lily, are types of their growth under the silent 
droppings of sacramental dew. From the foot of the altar and 
the cross, they go forth to the lanes of great cities, to peniten- 
tiaries, to hospitals, to death-beds, to school-rooms; or, if their 
duties lie at home, to ‘ the common round, the daily walk.’ Their 
deeds may be unchronicled, or meet with contempt and un- 
popularity. So much the greater their reward. 

Meanwhile, when they are told of new modes of Christ's 
coming, of ‘ Pentecosts’ in New York, Belfast, or London, they 
turn to the Book, and read :— 


‘If any man shall say unto you, lo, here is Christ, or there ; believe 
it not. 

‘For there shall rise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall show 
great signs and wonders. 

‘Behold, I have told you before. Wherefore if they shall say unto you, 
Behold, he is in the desert ; go not forth: behold, he is in the secret 
chambers ; believe it not. 

‘For as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the 
west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.’ 





18, John vii. 28, 37; xii. 44. 





Art. VI.—1. Ueber die Ueberreste der Altbabylonischen Literatur 
in Arabischen Uebersetzungen von D. Cuwotson. 5S. 
Petersburg. 1859. 


2. On the Remains of Old Babylonian Literature in Arabic 
Translations. By D. Cuwotson. S. Petersburg. 1859. 


Tue learned and distinguished writer of this extraordinary 
treatise gives in it an account of a series of documents which, 
if genuine, cast a most unexpected light upon the darkest 
period of early history. The vast interval between the 
building of the tower of Babel and the appearance of Babylon, 
at the dawn of secular history as the capital of the most 
powerful empire of antiquity, has hitherto baffled the re- 
searches of antiquarians. From ancient sources we learn 
little which accounts for the undoubted influence of that city 
upon the religious and social development of the heathen 
world; nor have the monumental inscriptions deciphered by 
MM. Grotefend, Lassen, Oppert, or Rawlinson, supplied us 
with a clue to the mysteries buried beneath the ruins of Baby- 
lon. Now, however, we are told by a man of incontestable 
reputation, that in the very midst of that interval, before the 
accession of the dynasties known to us from Scriptural or from 
classical records, there existed a literature of which no incon- 
siderable remains are for the first time presented to European 
readers. The documents before us represent the writers as 
living at a time when Babylon was the centre of ancient civi- 
lization, when the fine arts were cultivated with success, when 
science, based upon accurate observation, proceeding on rational 
principles, and directed to the most practical objects, had made 
what would even now be admitted to be substantial progress. 
To whatever period the composition of the original works may 
ultimately be assigned, we cannot resist the conclusion that it 
must have been an age of marvellous energy and intellectual 
life; the effect produced by them, admitting them to be genuine 
works of ancient Babylonians, is shecbetly startling. It is as 


though another Nineveh were disinterred—as though Babylon 
itself had cast off the accumulated deposits of ages, and risen 
from its ashes to claim its soe in the history of the world. 


It is not of course to be expected that such claims will be 
received without a most thorough sifting of the evidence by 
which they are maintained. Chwolson has already earned for 
himeelf a reputation which entitles him, at the least, to a patient 
and attentive hearing. His work on the Sabeans is regarded 
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by continental scholars as one of the most valuable contributions 
to the religious and literary history of Western Asia. There 
can be no doubt of his accuracy, learning, and genuine historic 
tact. Great expectations had been excited by the fact that he 
was engaged in investigating these documents, and by the 
notices of their contents which he communicated in his corre- 
spondence with Bunsen, Ewald, Movers, and Ernest Rénan. 
He has a reputation to lose. Should he succeed in establishing 
his own conclusion, that we have in these writings the remains 
of the ancient literature of Babylon, his name will stand high 
among those who have extended the sphere of historical inves- 
tigation. Should he fail—should these works ultimately be 
regarded as spurious, or proved to be interpolated to any serious 
extent, he will scarcely escape the imputation of credulity or 
rashness. Reserving our own opinion until we have put our 
readers in possession of facts upon which they may form a 
deliberate judgment, we purpose in the following pages to give 
an account of the contents of the writings, and of the arguments 
which are adduced by Chwolson in maintaining their genuine- 
ness and antiquity. 

The works, as is stated in the title-page, are professedly 
Arabic translations from old Babylonian writings. ‘The manu- 
scripts, which Chwolson used, belong to the University Library 
of Leyden, and were liberally placed at his disposal by the heads 
of that learned body. ‘There are other MSS., more or less 
incomplete and corrupt, in many European libraries, and 
Professors of Oriental letters, among them Dr. Wright, Arabic 
Professor at Dublin, have supplied Chwolson with collations, 
and information upon several interesting points. Attention 
had been drawn to the singular value of the facts contained 
in these MSS. by Piirgstall Von Hammer, Ewald, and other 
Orientalists, and especially by M. Quatremére in the Mémoire 
sur les Nabatéens, published in the New Asiatic Journal, in 
1835. That great scholar had not, however, more than one- 
third of the work before him at that time, nor had Ewald or 
any other Orientalist read the remaining portions, when Chwol- 
son’s treatise appeared. The most important and interesting 
facts which he has drawn from these sources were hitherto, so 
far as regards the European public, absolutely unknown. 

Our first question must of course be how far we can depend 
upon the competency and good faith of the Arabic translators. 
It is satisfactory to find that here at any rate we rest upon 
firm historical ground. The two persons by whom the trans- 
lations were made and published, were men whose character, 
position, and attainments leave no room for doubt as to their 
ability to accomplish the task, or the sufficiency of the motives 
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which induced them to undertake it. Abu Beker,’ Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah, lived in the beginning of the tenth century at Bagdad, 
the city which, under the auspices of Haroun al Rashid and his 
accomplished son, Al Mamoun, had become the centre of civi- 
lization and high literary culture. He was the head of a dis- 
tinguished family, which traced its descent from the ancient 
Babylonians, a point to which he frequently refers with a 
melancholy pride. His forefathers appear to have remained 
heathens while their country was under the dominion of 
Christian emperors, and not until some years after the Maho- 
metan invasion to have conformed, outwardly at least, to the 
religion of their Arabian conquerors. Al Kerim, his ancestor 
in the fourth degree, is evidently the first who bore a Maho- 
metan name; the names of his preceding ancestors, Hareth, 
Nedina, Burathaba, Alathiya are Chaldean. The family 
resided in the southern district of Babylonia, near the junction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, in which there are still some half- 
heathenish remains of the same race, in the lowest state of 
ignorance and degradation. In that age they were still nume- 
rous, speaking their old language, though with many dialectic 
variations, and retaining the traditions of ancient grandeur. 
Many of them became Mahometans, and rose to high rank 
under the caliphs, but the mass of the population practised 
secretly the rites of their idolatrous ancestors. These Baby- 
lonians regarded their Mahometan masters with intense hatred, 
who on their part viewed them with a contempt only modified 
by a general belief in their great talents and possession of 
magic powers. Abu Beker, notwithstanding his own adherence 
to Islamism,’ sympathized deeply with his countrymen. He 
made it the great object of his life to raise them in the estima- 
tion of the Arabians, an object which could not be more 
effectually attained than by proving that the ancient literature 
of his people possessed works of great intrinsic value on 





2 We shall call him by this name, as being familiar to European ears, and that 
which he generally uses when he has occasion to speak of himself. Chwolson and 
other Orientalists usually call him Ibn Wahshiyyah. His full eastern designation, 
which is of some importance, is Abu Beker Ahmed ben Ali, ben Keis, ben El 
Mochtar, ben Abd El Kerim, ben Haritha, ben Nedina, ben Burathaba, ben 
Alathiya el Kasdani, i.e. the Chaldean, el Sufi, ie. the Suffee, el Kassini, named 
Ibn Wahshiyyah. 

* He seems to have been a sincere convert, but like many learned men of his 
age, he adopted the mystical views of the Suffees, which enabled him to profess 
Mahometanism and at the same time to retain a certain liberty of spirit. There 
was a good deal of what was called free thinking in that age; the Vizier of the 
contemporary Chaliph was suspected of infidelity, and many men of rank were 
put to death on the charge of Zendism, i.e. of philosophic or msytic heathenism. 
See Weil Geschichte der Khalipher, and the interesting history of the Chaliphs, 
by Al Fachri, lately published by Ahlwardt. 
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subjects of a scientific and practical character. He was 
a man of extensive learning, well acquainted with the various 
dialects of his own country; he wrote Arabic with fluency 
and elegance, understood Persian, and had read the chief 
works of the Greek philosophers, physicians, and mathema- 
ticians, either, as seems probable, in the original, or at least in 
the translations, which, during his lifetime, weré made chiefly 
by Syrians, who, like his own ancestors, retained the religion as 
well as the cultivation of their forefathers. Abu Beker had 
travelled in Egypt, Persia, and India, and was conversant with 
many branches of natural history, a subject cultivated, as we 
shall see, with a genuine taste by his ancestors. At the 
meetings of the Suffees,’ at once a literary and mystic sect, (to 
which, like many distinguished men connected by descent 
with Persian or Syrian heathenism, he was a staunch adherent,) 
he was in the habit of giving lectures, which seem to have 
excited a good deal of interest, on the philosophy and theology 
-of the ancient Babylonians. 

His wish to give a complete account of that literature could 
not be gratified without much difficulty. His own family ma 
news like the Ephesian converts, have sacrificed their 

eathen books on their conversion, and they who siill kept the 
old faith, jealously concealed their literary documents from 
Mahometans. He succeeded at last in discovering a large 
collection of ancient documents in the possession of a Chaldean, 
who could not, however, be induced to part with them, until 
Abu Beker, who spared no money or pains to secure this 
treasure, convinced him that the translation would redound to 
the glory of their common ancestors. Having obtained pos- 
session of them, he passed the latter years of his life, from 904 
to 930 a.p., in preparing translations, in which he was assisted 
by his young compatriot Abu Talib, Ez Zayat, to whom we are 
indebted for their completion and publication. Ez Zayat was 
himself a person of rank, descended also from a Chaldean who 
was vizier to two Chaliphs, a distinguished poet, and the 
chief patron of the learned men who adorned the court of 
the Abbassides in the reigns of Motassim and Vathek.” 





1 For many curious facts on this point, hitherto little known, see Chwolson Die 
Ssabier, and E. Rénan’s ‘ Histoire des Langues Sémitiques.’ Plato, Aristotle, Euclid, 
Archimedes, Galen, &c., were translated by members of one great heathen family 
residing at Bagdad at that very time. 

? In the Arabic history, Al Fachri, just published by Ahlwardt, we find many 
interesting particulars of this remarkable man. He was vizier to Motassim and 
Vathek, and cruelly tortured and put to death by the capricious tyrant Motawakkel. 
See Abulfeda, Ann. tom. ii. p. 185, ed Reiske. 
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So far we have facts touching the translators of these 
documents about which there is no room for doubt. The 
circumstances are probable, the inducements sufficient, and 
their competency unquestionable ; but we have, of course, to 
inquire how far we may depend upon their good faith and 
accuracy. One point, which Chwolson has left unnoticed, 
appears to us most important in this inquiry. Such documents 
as these could not have been forged, or materially interpolated, 
at that time without the certainty of detection. Among the 
compatriots of Abu Beker, living in the same social circle, were 
certain distinguished Syrians of high rank and influence at 
the Chaliph’s court, who translated the chief works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Euclid, Archimedes, and Galen, and who also pub- 
lished in Syriac full accounts of the heathenish rites at that 
time still practised in northern Mesopotamia, and especially in 
Harran. Those men were bigoted adherents to heathenism, 
which they believed, in accordance with the tenets of the Neo- 
platonists, to have been the most powerful agency in advancing 
the civilization of the world. ,They were, of course, quite 
competent to judge of the authenticity of documents written in 
a dialect nearly allied to their own. It is impossible that they 
should have allowed Abu Beker to produce spurious writings 
like these, which give accounts of the old religion of the 
Babylonians differing in some points essentially from those 
which they had themselves maintained. They had the ve 
strongest inducement to expose Abu Beker and his friend, bot 
of whom were Mahometans, and had therefore no claim upon 
their forbearance. It is, moreover, highly improbable that 
such men, who were deeply interested in all philosophical and 
historical questions, and justly proud of their own character 
for accuracy and learning, should have connived at the pub- 
lication of spurious works. 

It must, on the other hand, be admitted that both Abu Beker 
and his colleague, had a strong interest in representing their 
discovery under the most favourable point of view. They 
were apologists, if not controversialists. They were, more- 
over, quite competent to introduce information of a practical 
and scientific character, such as would attract the attention of 
cultivated Arabians; nor would it be at all contrary to the 
customs or principles of literary men at that time to insert 
passages in order to explain unintelligible, or to complete im- 
perfect documents. Even admitting the works to be substan- 
tially genuine, we might expect to find some corruptions, 
mistakes, or interpolations. Yet, if we may accept Chwolson’s 
assertion, corroborated by a very copious selection of passages 
in Arabic, printed in his notes, it must be granted that there 
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are no indications of intentional falsification. The translator 
frequently explains or illustrates difficult passages, but in that 
case gives his name ; he often observes that he does not un- 
derstand the meaning of a passage in the original text, or 
know anything. of the persons mentioned, or that the MSS. 
are illegible. He admits, also, that he sometimes substitutes 
modern names of places for those which were unintelligible or 
obsolete—a point to be well remembered by readers of this 
work. It is, moreover, obvious that he has not expunged a 
great number of passages, which, as he must have been well 
aware, would give serious offence, and excite the fanatic 
passions of Mahometans. We see no reason why he should 
wantonly have run the risk of being burnt, like some of his 
contemporaries, as a sorcerer,’ or publisher of magic books. The 
events of a historical character, which are casually introduced, 
are, for the most part, such as no impostor would probably have 
invented. The names of some twenty Babylonian kings are 
mentioned, all of them unknown, with one singular exception, 
to be considered presently. .There is an entire absence of 
attempts to harmonize such allusions with that strange system 
of ancient history which passed current with the Mahometans, 
and was intimately interwoven with their religious convictions, 
being derived from corrupt and mangled traditions of Judaism 
through the Koran. The first impression made upon the reader by 
those portions of the works which Chwolson sets before us, or of 
which he gives a full abstract, is, that to whatever age they may 
ultimately be assigned, the originals must have been produc- 
tions of heathens wholly unaffected by Mahometan, Christian, 
or Hebrew doctrines, unacquainted with the civilization of the 
West, living in a world of their own, and moulded by influences 
altogether distinct from those which produced the great works 
of classical antiquity. 

We proceed now to give some account of the actual contents 
of the original works. There are three complete treatises, each 
of considerable extent. 

1. The treatise on Nabatean agriculture. 

2. The treatise on poisons. 

3. The book of the Babylonian Tenkelusha. 

There are also some fragments from a work bearing the 
strange but characteristic title, ‘ The Book of the Mysteries of 
the Sun and Moon.’ 

Of these, by far the most interesting and valuable is the 
treatise on Nabatean agriculture. By the term ‘ Nabateans,’ 
the Arabians of Abu Beker’s time understood, in the first 





‘ In fact his name went down to posterity tainted with the suspicion of sorcery. 
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lace, the descendants from the original inhabitants of southern 
uivhale, but in a wider sense they generally comprehended 
all the races of Aramean or Syriac origin, even including the 
Canaanites. This use of the word differs a good deal from 
that formerly received by Orientalists. It seems first to have 
been suggested by M. Quatremére, and has been conclusively 
established by Chwolson in his work on the Sabeans. In 
these old Babylonian documents the writer certainly in- 
cludes all the races usually called Semitic, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Arabians and Ethiopians. His object is to give 
an exact account of the agricultural science of the Chaldeans, 
who formerly occupied the countries extending from Holwan, 
on the north-east of the Tigris, to Bazra. ‘The language in 
which the whole, or the greater part, of these treatises was 
originally written, was in all probability a pure and correct form 
of ancient Syriac. Such, at least, is the opinion of Chwolson 
and of En Nedim,' an early Arabian writer of considerable 
attainments, and sound judgment. 

The treatise itself is very large, filling about 1,300 folio 
pages of manuscript. The Leyden MS. is stated by Chwolson 
to be in a very good condition, with the exception of forty 
pages which were missing. We have heard from a pro- 
fessor at S. Petersburgh, that these pages have been lately 
found. The early Arabian writers quote the work frequently, 
but unfortunately with little regard to its bearings upon ancient 
history and practical science. In fact, one great reason wh 
this and other writings which bore the name of Ibn Wahshiyyah 
were so long neglected by Orientalists was, that from the quota- 
tions of Easterns, and especially from the extracts in the Porta 
Mosis of Maimonides, they were led to believe that little was 
to be found.in them but wild heathenish superstitions. The 
Mahometans appear generally to have regarded that writer as 
a teacher of forbidden arts. 

From various incidental notices in the work, we get a very 
clear notion of the position and character of the original author. 
His name was Kuthami, a Chaldean of noble descent, who 
lived at Babylon. He had extensive landed possessions in 
different parts of the Babylonian territory; one of his estates 
was on the west of the Euphrates, in a district called Theizen- 
abad, another on the east of the Tigris, at a place named 





' In the Fihrist, a very interesting work of the tenth century, from which 
numerous extracts, giving curious information on the old forms of Syrian heathen- 
ism, are quoted by Chwolson in the second volume of ‘Die Ssabier.’ See also 
— remarks by M. E. Rénan, Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 267, 

- 1858. 
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Bagerma, the Bethgarme of the Syrians. These estates were 
managed by agents, who were in the habit of visiting Babylon, 
and discussing questions, as well as of receiving his instructions 
on all matters regarding the cultivation of his property. 

He was undoubtedly a man of sense and extensive infor- 
mation. The following anecdote throws some light upon his 
character, and is not a bad specimen of his easy and unaffected 
way of introducing facts and suggestions. He tells us that a 
woman who was employed in the cultivation of his vineyards in 
Syria, came to him with a long account of a dream, in which 
a tall, greyhaired old woman had appeared and instructed her 
what to do in order to stop a disease which had attacked the 
vine. Kuthami sends her back to his bailiff, a shrewd, clear- 
headed old fellow, who treats the dream with great contempt, 
and heals the vines by dressing and pruning according to the 
plan recommended by an old writer, Dhagrith, of whom more 
hereafter. He is quite successful, and is praised and rewarded 
by his master, who thoroughly appreciates his sagacity and 
good sense. This characteristic incident gives a fair idea of 
Kuthami’s general way of dealing with prevalent superstitions, 
which he never openly opposes, but seldom allows to interfere 
with his own practical views. From other indications, we come 
to the conclusion that he was a mild, kindhearted, and liberal 
man, somewhat overcautious in political and religious matters, 
but honest withal, and truthful, especially in matters of literary 
or scientific interest. It is to be noted, that even in his 
time there were associations for literary or scientific purposes. 
He belonged himself to a certain school, which took its name 
from Kufa, or Kuka, a place which, by a singular coincidence, 
became a centre of religious learning in the early ages of 
Christendom. 

The object of the treatise is directly and exclusively prac- 
tical—to gather together in one great storehouse the accumu- 
lated results of ancient research and experience on all matters 
connected with the cultivation of the soil. It is, so to speak, 
the agricultural encyclopedia of the Babylonians. The writer 
begins with what appears to have been a customary and indis- 
pensable, but in his case, probably, little more than a formal 
compliance with the superstitions of his age and country. Saturn, 
or Zohal, the deity who, according to some of the oldest legends 
of the Cushite and Semitic races, had his dwelling, or visible 
embodiment in the planet which bears his name, was specially 
adored as the god of agriculture, the efficient cause of the 
and also of the decay, of all vegetable existence. 

uthami represents this being as communicating the secrets 


contained in this book to the moon, the mystic revealer of 
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occult truths,’ who discloses them through the medium of her 
image to the author. 

The treatise proceeds at once to the cultivation of the olive, 
which takes the first rank amongst plants, partly because of its 
great value and longevity, and partly by reason of its special 
consecration to Saturn. Eight chapters follow on the most 
important of all agricultural topics to a Mesopotamian, that of 
irrigation—full, as Chwolson tells us, of practical information 
on wells, canals, water-engines, and tests for ascertaining the 
purity and wholesomeness of springs, &c. Next, thirty-three 
chapters on garden-trees, a genuine Babylonian taste, remind- 
ing us of the hanging gardens of Semiramis. Many trees appear 
to have been cultivated merely for ornament ; others are men- 
tioned, bearing a variety of fruits, such as nuts, almonds, 
oranges, and pistaccios. We have then some advice about the 
management of landed property, not unworthy of attention in 
any age. The master should be gentle, frank, and friendly in 
his intercourse with his tenants ; detailed instructions are given 
for the best arrangement of villages, and especially for the 
construction of houses in which the labourers may be kept in 
good health ; sanitary rules, which modern commissioners would 
gladly have the power of enforcing. LBailiffs and stewards are 
told how to conduct themselves: not to tell lies,’ not to waste 
time in idle talk, and above all, to give an example to the 
labourers of strict fulfilment of religious duties. 

Then come chapters on the prognostics of rain, fit times for 
sowing, an agricultural calendar, astronomical tables prepared 
by certain Canaanites, Tamithri, and Cerdana; influences of 
temperature and of the planets on the growth of herbs; full 
and accurate observations on the properties of the soil, on 
different kinds of manure, and on the best way of clearing the 
ground of weeds. There are fifteen chapters on the cultivation 
of cereals, the characteristic produce of Babylonia in the time 
of Herodotus, sixty-six on kitchen gardens, and a special 
chapter on wheat and bread-making. Then follow some very 
curious physiological speculations upon the causes of the pro- 








' Hence the title, Prophet of the Moon, borne in this book by Adami, the first 
great teacher of agricultural science, and also by certain Egyptian priests. See 
Brugsch, Histoire d’ Egypte, p. 133. 

On the connexion between image-worship and the planets, Chwolson has col- 
lected a vast number of interesting facts in his work on the Sabeans. 

* This advice of Kuthami's rises above the level of common-place, if we 
adopt the very probable interpretation given by Levi, in his Pheeni-zische 
Studien, of a name on a Babylonian gem in the British Museum, un- 
doubtedly belonging to early heathenish times, lg7as the liar, as au epithet 
of praise, equivalent to a shrewd, clever man, a Chaldean Ulysses. 
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duction, growth, and characteristic peculiarities of plants. The 
cultivation of the vine* occupies three long chapters; there are 
curious accounts of the flora of the desert, of trees valuable for 
timber, and, as might be expected, a special treatise on the 
palm. The work ends with a general recapitulation, and with 
a reference to a supplementary work, unknown to the translator, 
on the management of domestic animals, a point to which 
attention was directed at a very early age. In fact, the sculp- 
tures on the tomb of Chnoum-hotep, a noble of the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty, far more ancient than Kuthami, show con- 
siderable skill in the treatment of cattle, including veterinary 
operations.’ 

We have not as yet the means of ascertaining the exact 
value of these facts and suggestions, and must reserve a final 
judgment until the entire treatise has been published. But we 
cannot doubt that the writer was a man of sound attainments 
and acute observation. We have, moreover, the testimony of a 
very competent judge as to the philosophical and scientific 
character of the book. E. Meyer® concludes that the author 
must have lived in an age far advanced in scientific research. 
He finds in this treatise ‘ A system of arboriculture and agri- 
‘culture, based upon a physical foundation, starting from 
‘ general principles, and proceeding step by step, even to the 
‘minutest detail, of each cultivated plant, its growth and 
‘ uses, while no wild plant is omitted which can be turned to 
‘account.’ From this he draws the inference, that the whole 
book must have been derived from classical sources, a point 
which Chwolson controverts with great ability. We must at 
any rate accept the conclusion, that the scientific character of 
the treatise is not the result of interpolation, and consider that 
the authority of M. Meyer is conclusive as to its intrinsic value. 
But the preceding account conveys after all but an inadequate 
idea of the multifarious contents of this treatise. The author 
takes occasion in describing agricultural operations to give 
explanatory accounts of the circumstances under which various 
plants were first brought to Babylon, and of the persons by 
whom practical and scientific improvements were introduced. 
He thus presents us with most curious and interesting views of 
events, customs, and personages hitherto unknown; while inci- 
dentally, and in the most natural manner, he gives a deep insight 
into the social habits, the philosophical speculations, and the 





1 According to Herodotus, the vine did not grow in Babylonia, but, as we have 
seen, Kuthami’s estates lay in other districts. 

2 See Brugsch, Histoire d’Egypte, p. 61. 

3 Geschichte der Botanik, 1856. The book is quoted very often by Chwolson. 
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religious systems of his own and preceding ages. A brief inquiry 
into the sources from which he professes to derive his informa- 
tion brings us at once into contact with names and facts of a 
singularly interesting nature. 

Kuthami does not profess to write a new book, and claims 
no credit for originality of views; on the contrary, he says 
distinctly, that his object is simply to present the facts and specu- 
lations of ancient writers in a complete and systematic form. 
In one characteristic and important passage he speaks thus of 
his own relative position. ‘It is possible that at some future 
‘time a writer more ingenious and intellectual than myself 
‘may raise agronomical science to a higher state of advance- 
‘ment. As Dhagrith in his time wrote on agricultural matters, 
‘and Janbushad, though he did not compose an original work, 
‘added many suggestions and discoveries of his own, thus, 
‘in my own time, I have studied much and written much, and, 
‘ without putting myself on a footing of equality with them, 
‘ may claim the merit of correcting their observations, and sup- 
‘plying additional information on points which | have myself 
‘ascertained.’ We have therefore before us a work in which 
all the results of Babylonian experience, on what then was 
the most impertant of all subjects, are collected and completed 
up to Kuthami’s age. So far we may accept his statements 
without hesitation. 

Dhagrith and Janbushad, two persons hitherto unknown, lived 
long before Kuthami, and are asserted by him to have built 
their system upon foundations laid ages before their time. In 
the remotest antiquity certain persons, as we are told by 
Kuthami, were venerated not only as inventors or discoverers, 
but as writers of systematic treatises in natural philosophy. 
Dewanai,' the most ancient legislator and teacher of religion in 
Babylonia, did not write a treatise specially on agriculture, but 
in works chiefly of a religious character he recorded many 
curious facts, and left drawings of the vine, with explanations, 
one of which is fully described by Kuthami. 

The real founder of agricultural science, and the special 
object of Kuthami’s reverence, was Adami. Few of his writings 
were preserved in Kuthami’s time, but even then they were 
interpolated and corrupted. His religious system is said to 
have been monotheistic, not however without an admixture of 
what, from other sources, we have reason to believe was the 
oldest form of superstition. He is elsewhere called the Prophet 
of the Moon, which, as we have seen, was supposed to be the 





1 The name reminds us of Dewaniyeh, a favourite residence of the Turkish 
governor of the district. 
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mediator between the Supreme Intelligence and man. His 
science was based upon close observation of natural processes, 
and directed to practical objects, but, as we might expect, was 
mixed up with a good deal of superstition and extravagance. 
He was the originator of what is called natural magic, a system 
proceeding from the principle that natural phenomena may be 
artificiall mndant when the causes are thoroughly under- 
stood. It is very curious to find that some of the wildest 
speculations of modern physiologists were thus anticipated, and 
that experiments of such a nature amused the leisure of 
learned Babylonians in those days of hoar antiquity. Kuthami, 
who recognised the Baconian principle, that every theory should 
be brought to the test of experiment, tells us that he followed 
Adami’s instructions closely, and attempted to produce plants, 
or varieties of plants, by artificial combinations. The experi- 
ments, as he admits, generally failed—a fact which he attributes 
to the carelessness of his servants or to errors in the old and 
half-intelligible treatise. Adami’s influence is represented as 
having been on the whole most beneficial to mankind. The 
forms of worship which he commended were simple and patriar- 
chal,.and social duties were kept in their right place. 

The name ‘ Adami,’ of course suggests some objections. It 
looks very much like a corrupt tradition—a point which we 
will consider presently :—here we may remark, that the Arabic 
translator was not likely to have given needless offence to those 
whom he wished to conciliate, by a wanton contradiction of the 
oldest authentic records of mankind. We cannot believe that 
he invented this name. 

The son of Adami is a still more extraordinary personage. 
Kuthami regards him with a peculiar antipathy, and even with 
hatred, feelings with which Chwolson has a strong and amusing 
sympathy. Humanity is said to have owed to his influence, 
directly or indirectly, thousands of years of dark and miserable 
superstition. If not the inventor of star worship, astrology, 
magic rites, and incantations, &c., he is said to have been the 
first who reduced all such superstitions to a system. The 
religion which he thus founded was henceforth dominant in 
Babylonia, and extended thence through Mesopotamia and 
Syria, perhaps to the remotest countries with which Babylon 
was connected by commercial intercourse. We find, however, 
that there remained a liberal party in Babylon, to which 
Kuthami belonged, who, although they conformed outwardly to 
Ishitha’s system, preferred the older and more simple faith; 
while others boldly threw off all profession of religion, scoffed 
at the asserted influence of the planets, and even denied the 
existence of the gods. We are struck by the singular coinci- 
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dence of this representation with early well-known Indian specu- 
Jations—speculations which make it less incredible that the pheno- 
mena of later religious development should have been anticipated 
in that prehistoric, if not mythical, age. We remember, also, with 
some misgiving, that Abu Beker had travelled in India for the 
express purpose of making himself acquainted with the tradi- 
tionary lore of that land. 

Passing over other names which may in time become familiar 
even to English ears, we have two distinct and interesting 
types of character in Dhagrith’ and Janbushad. The former 
was a man of strict conservative principles, an orthodox ob- 
server of times and seasons, and, to use Chwolson’s apt ger- 
manism, ‘of strict heathenish religiosity.’ The first points of 
consideration with him were the courses of the planets and 
their occult influences. He was withal a man of a gentle, 
kindly, and social nature, just and liberal in his views, the type 
of a warm-hearted country gentleman before political economy 
and popular science damaged the race. His works, which were 

retty numerous, were all written in verse, and were scarcely 

intelligible in Kuthami’s time. He was, in fact, the Hesiod 
of old Babylonia, a didactic poet, taking for his themes 
natural history, times, seasons, and popular theology. Jan- 
bushad, according to Chwolson one of the most remarkable 
personages of the ancient world, stands out in striking contrast 
to this old gentleman. He professed an open antagonism to 
the national superstitions, He kept none of the festivals, did 
not frequent the temples of the gods, and publicly denied the 
influence of the planets and, as a matter of course, their divinity. 
At the same time he secured the respect and reverence of his 
countrymen, by a singularly austere, self-denying, and indus- 
trious life: all his time was occupied with physiological specu- 
lations upon the growth of plants, and upon the causes upon 
which their colour, taste, and physical peculiarities depend. 
He was evidently a most exact and intelligent observer of 
nature, and Kuthami refers to him as the chief authority for 
the most striking and original facts and inferences recorded in 
his book. 

We have thought it necessary, even at the risk of tediousness, 
to bring these uncouth names and strange characters before our 
readers. They best show what is the nature of this remarkable 
treatise, which seems to us equally difficult to be accounted 
for, whether we suppose it to be a forgery of the tenth century 
or a genuine document of the remotest antiquity. Chwolson is 





1 This name may remind us of Tagrith, a very ancient city, well known as the 
birthplace of Saladin, situate between Mosul and Bagdad. 
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quite satisfied that the work in its present shape was un- 
doubtedly written by Kuthami, nor do M. Quatremére, Von 
Hammer, or even Ewald, entertain any doubts as to its 
authenticity. In considering the evidences for or against this 
assumption, and in determining the age at which it was pro- 
bably written, we must bear in mind the admitted fact, that the 
Arabian translators freely introduce facts and explanations ; and 
also, that interpolations of various kinds may have been inserted 
by Chaldean transcribers during the long period which must 
have elapsed before it came into their hands. 

We may now proceed to the all-important question, to what 
age may the original documents be reasonably assigned. The 
date can of course be determined only by approximation—there 
are no positive chronological data in this or in any of the 
treatises. M. Quatremére, who had read about one-third of 
this work, has recorded his decided opinion that it bears indis- 
putable marks of high antiquity ; in fact, that it must have been 
written long before the fall of Babylon, during or before the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Chwolson, as we shall see, fixes a 
still earlier date. This is his course of reasoning. First, there 
is not the least indication that the writer, who refers frequently 
to various forms of religion in the East, had ever heard of 
Christianity. Chwolson concludes that it could not have been 
written later than the first or second century of our epoch. It is 
further evident, that the author knew absolutely nothing of the 
Hebrew religion, which must have attracted his attention had 
he lived after the captivity. From that time there were always 
numerous Jews resident in Babylon, who spoke Kuthami’s own 
language, were on terms of intimacy with his people, and held 
those monotheistic tenets to which he was certainly inclined. 
There are many places in this treatise which would have 
suggested a reference to the Jewish religion and nation had 
they been known to the author. Again, there is no allusion to 
the Arsacide, nor to the Persian sovereigns of Babylonia. 
Again, the author names not less than twenty-two Babylonian 
kings, each of them in connexion with some important event. 
Not one of these names belongs to a dynasty posterior to 
Nebuchadnezzar, nor can it be demonstrated, according to 
Chwolson, that any customs, events, or circumstances belong to 
that, or of course to a later, age. From these negative argu- 
ments it is inferred, that the writer probably lived before that 
king. The positive arguments are still more striking. The 
writer represents himself as living in Babylon at a time when 
the inhabitants were rich and prosperous, the surrounding 
districts in a high state of cultivation, and the city itself the 
most civilized and magnificent in the world. The tone of the 
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entire composition harmonizes with this statement ; it is bright, 
cheerful, evidently that of a rich man satisfied with his position, 
and with abundant opportunities of gratifying his tastes for 
expensive luxuries and learned investigations. The following 
passage may exemplify his general way of speaking about 
Babylon :—‘ All men, ben all quarters of the earth, look on 
‘our people with envy, and come to this land that they may 
‘acquire all kinds of information, and be instructed by us in 
‘the fine arts. They follow our fashions in dress, decorations, 
‘and in general habits. In fact, the people of Babylon are, 
‘so to speak, gods to all men in all the earth.’ Such an 
assertion could scarcely have been made by the most enthu- 
siastic Babylonian at any period after the capture of the city 
by Cyrus, while it accords thoroughly with the representations 
of its wealth, art, and productions on the monuments of Egypt 
at an age far more ancient than that of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The first impression would naturally be, that Kuthami may 
have lived under the Assyrian dynasty immediately preceding 
that of Nebuchadnezzar, and such was the conclusion to which 
M. Quatremére arrived. Upon fuller inquiry, Chwolson pro- 
nounces that the internal evidence is incompatible with that 
hypothesis. One of the most unexpected and interesting facts 
in the book is, that the writer represents the Chaldeans, to 
whom he himself belonged, and the Assyrians, who at a previous 
epoch had ruled over the land, as being on terms of bitter 
enmity. It is clear from many notices in his treatise, that 
although the bulk of the Assyrian population and the Chaldeans 
were descended from common ancestors—a view which agrees 
with the notices in Genesis—the kings and nobles belonged alto- 
gether to a different race, probably of Arian, if not of ‘luranian 
origin. They were certainly not the masters of Babylon when 
Kuthami wrote. He expresses his hatred of them in no 
measured terms; in a way, indeed, which, considering his calm 
and prudent, not to say time-serving character, is unaccountable, 
save on the supposition that he had no fear of their restoration 
to power. This representation, so wholly unlike what a later 
writer could have invented, or have expected to be received 
as probable at any time after the era of ebuchadnezzar, whose 
name and glory are attested by every brick in Babylon, appears 
to us one of the most convincing evidences of the genuineness 
of the work. 

The next point is of a still stranger and more startling charac- 
ter. Kuthami states facts in many passages of the book which 
show that he lived under a CANAANITISH dynasty. He was 
contemporary with the fifth or sixth sovereign of that dynasty. 
There cannot be any doubt as to this being his statement. 

NO. CVIII.—N.8. FF 
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Ewald, who fully admits the importance of this result, was 
inclined to suppose that the passages which refer to Canaanites 
must have belonged to those portions of the book which were 
written at a far more ancient time, by Dhagrith or Janbushad. 
He had not the work before him, and Chwolson proves that 
Kuthami speaks of his own time. Chwolson is quite aware of 
the novelty, strangeness, and at first sight the incredibility, of 
the statement. He says, ‘ No one hitherto has had the re- 
‘ motest suspicion that a Canaanitish dynasty ever reigned in 
* Babylon.’ 

The Canaanites of Kuthami are undoubtedly the same whom 
we understand by that name. He speaks of them as coming 
from the remotest parts of Syria; and in giving an account of 
the introduction of the cherry-tree into Babylonia, he says 
that it was indigenous on the Jordan, in the land of the 
Canaanites. He may have included other tribes, or on the 
other hand, have given a general designation to one particular 
tribe, but he certainly meant the Canaanites of Palestine.’ 

The relations between the princes of this dynasty and their 
Chaldean subjects are represented as not altogether hostile. 
The notices, which are very numerous, convey the impression 
that the Canaanites may have displaced a race more odious 
to the natives, and more unlike to them in habits and cultiva- 
tion. Still there is a manifest rivalry between the Chaldeans 
and the Canaanites, who, although far from being an uncivilized 
or uneducated people, were evidently inferior to their subjects 
in mental cultivation and the refinements of social life. The 
first king of the dynasty thoroughly distrusts his people, and 
upon slight provocation, menaces a large number of them with 
extermination. Kuthami, however, always speaks cautiously 
and respectfully of the conquerors, and recognises their merits 
as successful warriors, and also as able governors. He mentions 
many Canaanitish writers who had thrown light upon depart- 
ments of natural science in which he was interested, and while 
he vigorously maintains the. intellectual superiority of his own 
countrymen, evidently feels that he is dealing with adversaries 
at once formidable for their power, and entitled to respectful 





1 Kitto says, that the cherry-tree was unknown to the Hebrews, but simply on 
the ground that it was unknown to Rauwolff in the sixteenth century. Of course 
its mention in this treatise would only prove that it was common in Mesopotamia 
in the tenth century; but it was well known in the north of Syria, and the dis- 
tricts bordering on the upper coasts of the Jordan, long before Rauwolff’s age. 
Ibn Batoutah, who visited that country, a. p. 1326, speaks with the genuine taste 
of an oriental gourmand of the cherries of Baalbek as the best and most abundant 
in the world. We think it not improbable that the $8555 of holy writ may be 
the cherry-tree, so called from the abundance of gum oozing from its bark. 


Freytag mentions the ww but does not tell us what plant is thus designated. 
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consideration for their attainments and talents. We feel the 
truth of the position, which strikingly resembles that of the 
Greeks under the Roman emperors, of the Anglo-Saxons under 
the Norman successors of the Conqueror, and also, it must be 
admitted, that of the two translators of the original documents 
under their Arabian masters. We feel the possibility that the 
colouring may have been tinged by their strong prepossessions. 
Still there is throughout these notices so strong an air of reality ; 
—the allusions, which occur incidentally, and always with some 
sufficient reason, are so natural and unaffected, that we are not 
disposed to admit the probability of any extensive interpolation. 
It is quite clear that no Chaldean writer, who looked back with 

roud satisfaction to the ancient glory of his nation, would have 
invented such a state of humiliation; it is not less clear that 
Abu Beker and his coadjutor, whose direct and avowed object 
it was to prove the claims of their remote ancestors to the 
respect and admiration of the Arabians, would not gratuitously 
have represented them as being subject to a Canaanitish race, 
which to the minds of the readers of the Koran was at once 
odious and contemptible. They must have been well aware 
that such a statement would be regarded as strange and in- 
credible by those of their contemporaries who were most con- 
versant with historical traditions, while it could not possibly 
subserve the cause which lay nearest to their hearts. 

Chwolson meets the objection, which, of course, occurs to 
every reader, that ancient history makes no mention of a con- 
nexion between the Canaanites and Babylon, with some —) 
and, on the whole, not unsatisfactory remarks. He lays muc 
stress upon the fact, that the prophet Ezekiel, who passed a 
great part of his life in Babylon, used the terms Canaan and 
Babylon as synonymous—c. xvi. 19—‘ To the land of Canaan, 
towards Chaldea;’ an expression of which no interpreter has 
been able to give an explanation, but which becomes quite in- 
telligible if we admit a prolonged occupation of Chaldea by 
Canaanites. There are also, as he proves, many indications in 
ancient legends, hitherto elie or misunderstood, which 
point to a connexion between these nations, not founded 
upon an original relationship, but implying an emigration of 
Canaanites from Babylonia, and a return at some later period. 
Thus, the Babylonians represent the Canaanites as derived 
from their own tutelary deity, Bel Kronos; while, on the 
other hand, the Pheenicians have a legend that their own 
national god emigrated to Babylon, and took up his residence 
there. These statements, the importance of which will be 
recognised by ethnologists, fully harmonize with the facts noted 
im this treatise, that the Canaanites had been expelled from 
FF2 
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Babylonia at some remote period; that, in opposition to the old 
Chaldeans, Jupiter, ¢.c. the presiding deity of the planet then 
called Moshteri, was the special object of their worship, and that 
the Babylonians adopted this and other superstitions after the 
date of the Canaanitish invasion. There are also many references 
to primeval settlements of Pheenicians, ie. Canaanites, on the 
islands and coasts of the Persian Gulf, and traditions of desperate 
struggles in or about the sixteenth century before Christ. ‘These 
points are fully proved by Movers, who was, however, unable to 
reconcile them with the then known facts of ancient history. 
Chwolson attaches some importance to the old legends, which 
make the mythological Cepheus sometimes a Babylonian, some- 
times a Palestinian prince, and finds an intermediate link in the 
Hivites, who, together with the children of Heth, are proved, 
both by Scriptural statements and Egyptian monuments, to 
have been the ruling race in the federated states of Canaan at 
the time of the Israelitish invasion. Some passages in Maho- 
metan authors, more ancient than Abu Beker, imply that there 
was an early tradition of a Canaanitish dynasty in Babylon. 
These statements may be inconclusive, but they meet the 
objection, that all historical evidence is opposed to the represen- 
tations in this work. The fact that such notices are scanty, obscure, 
and hitherto have been almost wholly disregarded, by no means 
militates against the authenticity of documents, which alone 
enable us to combine them in a rational and intelligible narrative. 
If we accept the statement, we have to answer the very 
difficult question, at what time, and under what circumstances 
Babylonia can have been conquered by a Canaanitish race. 
Chwolson, who, as we are glad to observe, accepts the Biblical 
chronology, and repudiates the speculations of modern ration- 
alists, comes, as we should have expected, to the conclusion, 
that there is no place for such an event after the invasion and 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites. We rest in this con- 
clusion, although we feel that the question is not absolutely 
settled. There were very powerful states of Canaanitish descent 
in the neighbourhood, or even in partial possession of Palestine, 
long after that epoch. Even in the age of the early kings, the 
princes of the Hittites were able to maintain their indepen- 
dence, both in antagonism to the Israelites and to their 
Egyptian neighbours; and it does not seem quite impossible 
that they may, on some occasion unknown to us, have invaded 
Babylonia. Still the absence of all historical notice, during a 
period when written records were certainly preserved, gives 
great weight to Chwolson’s conclusion, considering the im- 
portance of such an event to the Hebrews. 
Chwolson proceeds further to argue that the occupation of 
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Babylonia could not have been a consequence of that invasion. 
He argues that, if the Canaanites had been strong enough to 
conquer Babylonia at that time, they would of course have 
remained at home, and offered a more prolonged and vigorous 
resistance to the Israelites. This, however, is scarcely conclu- 
sive. We do not see that it is wholly unreasonable to suppose 
that there may have been an armed emigration of large bodies 
of Canaanites, under the influence of such a panic as we know 
prevailed among them on the approach of Joshua. The large 
army collected at a later time, on the north of Palestine, by 
Jabin, the only Canaanitish conqueror of Israel mentioned in 
Holy Scripture, proves that the power of that people was not 
quite broken, although their energies were paralyzed for the 
time; nor does it seem improbable that a larger force, especially 
one consisting chiefly of armed chariots,’ arriving in Babylonia, 
at a junction when the Assyrians were weakened by internal 
dissensions, should have succeeded in expelling them, with the 
assistance or connivance of the native population. 

We proceed, however, to consider the highly ingenious and 
interesting hypothesis finally adopted by Chwolson. Assuming 
as the fact, that a dynasty of Canaanites did reign in Babylon, 
the question arises whether it can be identified with any of the 
dynasties of which we have accounts in Berosus, or the chrono- 
logers who have preserved the relics of his writings. It is now 
admitted that Berosus had ample opportunities of learning the 
ancient history of his nation, From Kuthami’s writings, it is 
evident, that the old Babylonians had a very important and 
highly developed historical literature ; he mentions incidentally 
a general history of the world, histories of various nations and 
cities, biographies of distinguished men, and monographies on 
individual kings. At present, also, historians consider that 
reliance may be placed upon the statements of Berosus, except- 
ing where there is reason to suppose that they have been inten- 
tionally falsified by later compilers: a supposition which does 
not affect the early portion of his annals. We are met at once 
with the formidable difficulty that Berosus does not mention 
Canaanites at all among the old sovereigns of the land. He 
gives an account of six dynasties, ending with the biblical Phul, 
the predecessor of Sennacherib, according to Polyhistor, from 
whom Africanus, and through Africanus, Eusebius, derived their 
information. It is certain that the Canaanites could not belong 
to the first dynasty, which was mythical, or the second, which 
was of Median origin, the third, which belongs to a far earlier 





1 The cavalry of the Hittites consisted of chariots drawn by two horses, and 
carrying each three warriors. They are frequently represented on the monuments 
of Karnac, erected to commemorate the Asiatic expeditions of Sethos I. 
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age than can be admitted, or the fourth, which is expressly 
called Chaldean. The fifth dynasty is known as the Arabian. 
It continued 245 years, under nine kings, whose names, to 
which we shall presently have occasion to refer, are given by 
Syncellus. The dynasty was succeeded by Shamirami, or 
Semiramis. It continued from 1520 to 1275 s.c. Chwolson, 
whose conclusion is adopted by the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
defended by him with his usual ingenuity, and a good deal of 
his not unusual impetuosity, holds this to have been the dynasty 
under which Kuthami lived ; a conclusion for which he assigns 
the following reasons :— 

Berosus wrote his work expressly for the information of the 
Greeks ; and when he found any names which would either be 
unintelligible to them, or convey a false impression, he would 
naturally substitute one which they would understand, pro- 
vided, of course, that it was substantially accurate. This ob- 
servation applies directly to the Canaanites, who were scarcely 
known to the Greeks under that designation. Berosus could 
not call them Syrians, a name by which his own countrymen, 
and the Greeks of his time, would understand altogether a 
different race, or Pheenicians, a name which was then limited 
to the inhabitants of the well-known district on the Mediter- 
ranean. But he might call Canaanites Arabians without any 
grave historical error, since the two races were nearly connected 
by blood, the Himyarites, and, indeed, most of the tribes in the 
south of the Arabian peninsula, being Cushites by descent, and 
still more so by language, customs, and religion, in which both 
Arabians and Canaanites differed widely from the Chaldeans. 
This substitution of names is the more probable, since, as we 
shall see, there is good reason to believe that the mass of the 
invading force consisted of Arabian tribes, under the guidance 
of Canaanitish chieftains. 

We now come to an historical combination, which presents 
so many striking coincidences, that it seems impossible to 
reject it as merely fortuitous. ‘The Hyksos were expelled from 
Egypt about the same time, according to the calculations of 
most chronologists, at which this Arabian, or Canaanitish 
dynasty is represented to have acquired possession of Babylon. 

ow, in his work on the Sabeans,' Chwolson some years ago, 
of course without any reference to the present subject, arrived 
at the conclusion that at an early epoch certain Semitic tribes, 
chiefly Assyrians, were nied from northern Mesopotamia 
by an invasion of Arians. Advancing into Babylonia, these 
tribes expelled other races, some of Arabian, some of Canaan- 








1 Vol. i. p. 319. 
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itish origin, and established the early Assyrian dominion. 
These Canaanites and Arabians, in their turn, traversed the 
deserts to the west of Babylonia, then collected numerous 
forces of kindred tribes, and overran the whole of Egypt, where 
they remained some hundreds of years. We find a general 
agreement among ancient writers, that the Hyksos, or shepherd 
kings, were either Arabians or Pheenicians; modern historians 
are satisfied that the mass were Arabians, while old Egyptian 
traditions, preserved in Arabic translations, which, according to 
Chwolson, have hitherto been strangely neglected by Egyptian 
antiquaries, designate the invaders as Amalekites, Syrians, 
or Canaanites. This view accords with many notices and 
certain historical facts. The chief of the Hyksos bore a 
name, Salatis, which is evidently of Semitic, and probably 
of Canaanitish origin. It is evident from the accounts of 
Manetho,’ that the Assyrian empire, which soon became one 
of the most powerful in the world, was on hostile terms with 
the Hyksos, who fortified the north-east frontier of Egypt to 
protect themselves from invasion, and especially from their 
enterprising neighbours. When, therefore, after a long series 
of contests, the Hyksos were at length driven out, what is 
more probable than that they should return to their old habita- 
tions? Most of the Arabians probably remained in the deserts 
adjoining Egypt, and carried on a desultory warfare, in which 
they Were generally worsted, with the powerful monarchs of 
the eighteenth and following Egyptian dynasties. The most 
enterprising warlike tribes, under the guidance of the Canaan- 
ites, who, as the more intelligent, cultivated, and nobler race, 
gave their name to the whole force, may, without any stretch of 
imagination, be supposed to have advanced into Babylonia, and, 
after a severe contest, to have made themselves masters of the 
country. This conjecture is supported by many curious and 
unquestionable facts. We find the Egyptian kings engaged 
from that time in continued struggles with the Mesopotamians, 
who are always mentioned in connexion with the Sasous, the 
Egyptian designation of the Hyksos, on the one hand, and 
the Canaanites, or the Cheta, ze. Hittites, on the other; in 
fact, the three names would seem to be indiscriminately used 
on some monuments which record the triumphs of Sethos I. 
4.c. 1458.2. Among the nations who were conquered in that 
expedition against the Hyksos, are enumerated the shepherds 
of Asia, ¢.e. the Bedouins, the Cheta, or Hittites, 7.e. Canaan- 





1 See Josephus c. Apion, 1, exiv. 
2 See the second tablet on the outer wall of the great hall of the Temple of 
Ammon at Karnac, and the descriptions of M. Brugsch, in his ‘ Reiseberichten,’ 
and in his ‘ Histoire d’ Egypte,’ vol. i. p. 128. 
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ites, Naharina, 7.e. Mesopotamia, the Routen, or Assyrians, 
and the Pount, or Arabians of Cushite descent. The remains 
of Egyptian art, which are numerous in the ruins of Nineveh, 
dating from that very age, are sufficiently accounted for, on 
the supposition that the Assyrian empire was under the Hyk- 
sos, who, of course, brought with them the arts and pro- 
ductions of Egypt. We have also to remember that the 
Egyptians adopted Canaanitish forms of worship, which ap- 
pear on their monuments, for the first time, just after the 
occupation of their land by the Hyksos, and especially the 
worship of deities which were common to the Babylonians 
and Pheenicians, such as Baal and Ashtaroth; thus, on a 
monument at Memphis, about the time assigned on this hypo- 
thesis to Kuthami, we find mention of a prophet of the 
moon, and of Ashtaroth, queen of the two worlds, designa- 
tions which find striking parallels in this treatise. It may be 
objected that the description of the Canaanites, given by 
Kuthami, scarcely agrees with the notices of the Hyksos 
in Egyptian writers, who represent them as fierce and un- 
civilized barbarians; but the discrepancy is easily accounted for, 
considering the national prejudices of the Egyptians, and the 
“won gp that the ravages which excited such deep and lasting 

atred, were committed by the Arabian plunderers, who fought 
under the banners of the Canaanitish chieftains; while, on the 
other hand, Kuthami was not likely to use expressions: which 
could give unnecessary offence to his sovereign. There are, 
moreover, abundant reasons to believe that the civilization of 
the Canaanites was at that time such as would fully bear out 
the representations of Kuthami. Among the Canaanites, who 
are expressly named on Egyptian monuments of the fifteenth 
century, are generals, nobles, charioteers, and Chiaspar, writer 
of books, ‘sans doute,’ to use Brugsch’s words, ‘quelque littéra- 
teur de la primitive Asie.’ If we accept the general opinion, that 
the Pharaoh of Joseph was a Hyksos, we have, of course, suffi- 
cient evidence of the high civilization of the aristocracy and 
sovereigns of that race. Upon the whole, we feel that Chwolson 
has, to say the least, made it highly probable that Kuthami’s 
representation, which at first sight appeared irreconcilable with 
historical documents, is thoroughly to be depended upon, that it 
harmonizes singularly with facts recorded on the monuments of 
Egypt, and throws a new light on some of the most difficult and 
perplexing portions of the history of ancient Asia. We feel 
that Chwolson is justified in the conclusion, which is in entire 
accordance with biblical chronology, ‘that the Canaanitish 
‘dynasty in Babylon is identical with the fifth dynasty of 
‘ Berosus, which commenced about 1540 sB.c. and ended 
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* not earlier than 1295, and not later than 1273: and therefore, 
‘ that Kuthami, who was, as we have seen, contemporary with 
‘ the fifth or sixth king of the dynasty, must have lived towards 
‘the beginning of the thirteenth century before the Christian 
era.’ 

The next point which we have to consider is far more 
strange, and even startling, and we must admit that if it were 
not capable of a very satisfactory explanation, it is one which, 
to the minds of English readers, would present insurmountable 
obstacles to the reception of the work. The name of the leader 
of this Canaanitish invasion was Nimrod; Kuthami, who lived 
some hundred years after him, and gives us a very lively repre- 
sentation of his wild, impetuous, but not ungenerous character, 
calls him Nemroda, the Chaldean form of the name. Our first 
impression on meeting this name, was that the translator, Abu 
Beker, or his able colleague, Ez Zayat, might have substituted 
it for another similar in form and signification, but unlikely to 
attract observation or excite interest. We were the more 
inclined to this view on finding that the first three sovereigns 
of the Arabian, 7.e. on Chwolson’s hypothesis, the Canaanitish 
dynasty, bore names obviously derived from the same root as 
that of Nimrod, viz. Mardokentes, Mardocas, and Sisimardocas, 
a fact recorded by Syncellus, but which does not appear to 
have come under Chwolson’s notice. The first of these names, 
moreover, seemed to us, not impossibly, to have been equivalent 
to Mard, or Marod, or Meroda, the Canaanite. At a later date 
we find a correspondence between the great Egyptian king, 
Rameses Miamun, and a Babylonian with a not dissimilar name, 
Maresiri probably a corruption of Mardosiri. The name of 
Merodach Baladan will, of course, occur to most readers. On 
acurious Babylonian gem in the British Museum, one of the 
very few relics of ancient Babylonia with a Semitic inscription, 
we meet with two names, about the form of which no doubt 
can be entertained, that of a courtier named Gebrod, and of 
a god, Merod, or Marod; both names might, of course, be 
associated with the founder of an ancient dynasty. These facts 
appeared to us extremely valuable as corroborative evidences of 
the general truth of Kuthami’s statements, and, at the same time, 
as making it probable that the name was slightly modified, either 
by later Chaldean transcribers, or by the Arabian translators. 
Another hypothesis, however, suggested itself, which, on the 
whole, appears far more satisfactory, and which we have lately 
found supported by a most striking historical coincidence. It is 
not at all improbable that the chieftain ofa mixed army, in which 
the leading race, and probably the great majority, were Cushites, 
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should have borne or adopted a name so illustrious in the early 
annals of that family. It seems to us so probable, that if we 
were convinced that no alteration had been made in the name, 
we should not have considered its occurrence a real difficulty. 
But we have, in the first place, an ancient tradition, originating 
certainly in that country, that the kings of the Nabateans, 7. e. 
of the inhabitants of Southern Babylonia, in old times bore the 
name of Nimrod,’ while other traditions speak of Nimrod as 
the first king of the old Chaldeans; we are rather surprised 
that Chwolson should not have seen the bearing of this state- 
ment upon his argument. Of still more importance, however, 
is the following consideration, resting upon the unquestioned 
authority of existing monuments. The twenty-second Egyptian 
dynasty has been shown by Lepsius, Brugsch, and other 
antiquarians, proceeding of course upon grounds altogether un- 
connected with the subject we are now discussing, to have been 
of foreign, and probably of Assyrian origin. The names of the 
kings of this dynasty are undoubtedly Semitic. It is believed 
that the ancestors of the family were brought into Egypt as 
captives from Assyria by one of the monarchs who, as we have 
seen, made successful excursions into the country occupied by 
their old enemies the Hyksos, The prisoners must have been 
treated with consideration by their conquerors, since Sesonchis, 
or as he is called in Egyptian monuments, Sasank, the Shishak 
of Holy Writ, succeeded to the throne, as it is presumed, not 
without strong evidence,’ in right of his mother, an Egyptian 
princess. Now, among the names of the princes of this dynasty, 
the brothers or near relations of the monarchs, the name of 
Nimrod occurs no less than three times in a few generations. The 
father of Sesonchis himself was a Nimrod; the brother, and the 
second son of Osorkon II. both bear the same name, with the 
rank of high priest. This remarkable coincidence, which, as 
we are somewhat surprised to find, has escaped the observa- 
tion of Chwolson, appears to us quite conclusive as to the high 
probability of the conjecture that the name was borne by many 
sovereigns, and that it may have been that by which the first 
Canaanitish conqueror of Babylon was designated. Chwolson, 
however, we regret to say, for we regard it as a conclusion which 
indicates some want of judgment, identifies this Canaanitish con- 
queror with ‘ the mighty hunter,’ the son of Cush—a supposi- 
tion which of itself would almost suffice to overthrow all belief 





' Thus Hamawi, in the Tarich el Mansuri, quoted by Chwolson, in his work on 
the Sabeans, vol. i. p. 701. See also Abulfarage, H.D. p. 72. 
2 See Brugsch, Histoire d’ Egypte, p. 221. 
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in the authenticity of the documents which should justify such 
a view. We see absolutely no grounds for adopting it ; but we 
may admit that, in discussing the point, Chwolson has rendered 
good service in proving that some notions usually associated 
with that name have no foundation in the Scriptural narrative, 
but are derived from Rabbinical and Mahometan * traditions. 
The Bible does not name Nimrod as the builder of Babel, or as 
in any way connected with events which led to the confusion of 
tongues, and the dispersion of mankind. He shows that the 
Scriptural narrative is quite compatible with the view that 
Nimrod conquered first Babylon, then Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh. The Bible certainly does not say that he founded 
those cities, nor is it credible that they should have sprung into 
existence within the lifetime of a single monarch. It may be 
added that Genesis x. 11, which presents so many difficul- 
ties to commentators, and for which an unsatisfactory interpre- 
tation has been proposed, becomes quite intelligible on the 
hypothesis that an Assyrian dynasty was expelled from Southern 
and Western Babylonia by Nimrod, and founded Nineveh. All 
these points are important, but they are by no means sufficient 
to make us believe that the original Nimrod did not live centuries 
before the age of Kuthami, and that he was not one of the earliest 
conquerors and tyrants in the East. We observe that Chwolson, 
who adheres with the genuine tact of an honest and impartial 
inquirer, not upon religious, but upon critical and historical 
grounds, to the Scriptural records, rejects without hesita- 
tion the theory advanced upon the unsatisfactory evidence of 
cuneiform inscriptions, or rather of conjectural interpreta- 
tions, that the Nimrod of Genesis was a Scythian by descent. 
As a general result of very careful consideration of his argu- 
ments, and of the facts supplied by ancient documents, our 
own conclusion is, that the name of Nimrod was really borne 
by the Canaanitish invader, and that he bore it as a title 
of honour derived from the most distinguished hero of his 
race. 

The great antiquity which we have seen reason to believe 
must be assigned to the original work by Kuthami is suffi- 
ciently startling, and certainly will not be admitted without 
very searching criticism. We must, however, go much farther 
back if we receive the treatise at all. From statements too 
distinct to be explained away, and too intimately interwoven 





 Chwolson says, from the Koran. This is a mistake. Nimrod is not named in 
that book, but appears at a very early period in the cycle of Arabian tradition, 
and in connexion with Abrahim, and also specially with Babylon. A clear an 
correct account of the received opinions of Mahometans about Nimrod is to be 
found in Abulfeda’s Annales Anteisiamitici, ed. Fleischer, p. 20. 
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with the whole structure of the book to be rejected as mere 
interpolations, it must be inferred that the writers above men- 
tioned as the predecessors of Kuthami lived some centuries 
before his age. In fact, if we may depend upon his authority 
at all, if we do not reject the whole series of statements as 
forgeries or mere dreams, we are to believe that in the third, or 
even the fourth millennium before Christ, powerful kings had 
reigned, religious systems had sprung up, been developed, and 
overthrown, that arts and sciences bearing upon practical 
details of life had been successfully cultivated, and a copious 
and intrinsically valuable literature had been produced. Chwol- 
son sustains this bold position with remarkable ability. One 
historical combination rests upon a series certainly of undesigned 
and most unexpected coincidences. We submit it, together 
with a few additional circumstances gleaned from other sources, 
to the consideration of our readers. In a passage quoted from 
Dhagrith, who, according to Chwolson, must have lived between 
1800 and 1900 years before our epoch, we read of a corre- 
spondence by letters between a Babylonian and an Egyptian 
king, named Sephuras ; the letter must have been written a con- 
siderable time before Dhagrith’s own time, and according to 
Chwolson’s calculation, based upon internal evidence alone, about 
the year 3200 s.c. Chwolson wrote at once to the Chevalier 
Bunsen, giving him an account of his own investigations, and 
inquiring of him whether such a correspondence appeared from 
Egyptian monuments probable or possible. He received the 
answer that the name was unquestionably identical with that 
of the last king but one of the third dynasty of Manetho, that 
there could be no doubt as to the historical character of that 
dynasty, which immediately preceded one of the most illus- 
trious in the annals of Egypt, that of the founders of the great 
pyramids, and that the date which he had previously fixed for 
the reign of Sephuris was 3250 B.c. Without at all making 
ourselves responsible for the accuracy of the calculations of 
either of these distinguished scholars, we must admit that the 
coincidence, if fortuitous, is one of the most remarkable in the 
records of historical criticism. 

Scarcely less remarkable is the historical combination 
suggested by the subject-matter of that epistle. It was cer- 
tainly a subject most utterly unlikely to have suggested itself 
to the mind of a literary impostor at any age; one which no 
Chaldean of a later epoch would have thought likely to reflect 
credit upon his ancestors, or to have excited any interest in 
his readers. It related simply to the introduction into Egypt of 
a particular kind of leek, which was cultivated in Babylon. We 
have seen that Sephuris belonged to the third Egyptian dynasty. 
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According to Bunsen, the group of pyramids at Abusir, some- 
what more ancient than those of Gizeh, which, as all Egypto- 
logers admit, were the work of the fourth dynasty, was built by the 
sovereigns of the third dynasty. Sephuris was therefore one of 
the first princes who employed the labours of an immense 
population in raising those stupendous monuments of the skill, 
power, and selfish vanity of the Pharaohs. Now every reader 
of Herodotus is familiar with the fact, that the cost of the 
erection of the pyramids was estimated by the consumption of 
leeks—a statement which, as we are reminded by one of 
the most amusing instances of ingenious absurdity in modern 
speculators, is supported by monumental inscriptions, and 
agrees also very well with the Scriptural narrative, which 
records the kind of food so satisfactory to the Israelitish captives 
engaged in building operations under the Pharaohs. The 
pressure upon the resources of the country must have been 
enormous when its labour was taxed to erect those edifices, 
and no subject would be so important to a sovereign of that 
time as the introduction of a cheap and plentiful article of food. 
What more probable than that Sephuris should have applied 
to the king of the most fertile and highly cultivated country in 
the world ? 

But was an Egyptian of that age likely to be able to carry 
on a written correspondence with any foreign nation, and 
especially with Babylonia? Here, again, we have some curious 
facts from Egyptian monuments. In the first place, Tosorthros, 
who belonged to the third dynasty, and reigned about one hundred 
years before Sephuris, is said to have directed his attention espe- 
cially to the improvement of the art of writing;’ again if Sephuris 
is to be identified, as Brugsch believes, with Snephrou, we have 
these further coincidences. That king is represented in the 
inscription on the rocks of the Wadi Maghara, in Arabia 
Petraa, as a conqueror in Asia; and the most ancient document 
of Egyptian literature, singularly interesting for the beauty 
of the composition, a papyrus MS. translated lately by M. Cha- 
bas, names this Snephrou as the reigning monarch at the date 
of the composition. 

We have therefore these striking facts: a chronological 
coincidence based upon perfectly independent calculations; a 





1 Manetho, as quoted by Africanus and Eusebius ap. Syncellum, says, 4AAd «al 
‘ypapis éweuedHOn. Uponthis M. Brugsch remarks: ‘II ne faut pas s’imaginer 
que Tosorthros ait inventé les lettres, car nous savons déji que quelques années 
avant lui un de ses prédécesseurs avait composé sur l’anatomie des livres écrits. 
Tosorthros aura perfectionné le systéme de I’écriture égyptienne pour les divers 
usages de la vie.’ Histoire d’Egypte, vol. i. p. 34. It is well known that 
representations of inkstands and reed pens are found on the great pyramids 
erected by the fourth dynasty. See also Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 306, E. T 
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peculiar name found in contemporary documents of two remote 
and unconnected nations ; a correspondence sufficiently justified, 
but on a subject most unlikely to have occurred to a forger; a 
proof that letters were then so far cultivated as to make such a 
correspondence easy ; a special connexion of the Egyptian writer 
with Western Asia; and lastly,a period of active and energetic 
life, in both nations, immediately preceding a vast development 
of national wealth; the Babylonian king who succeeded was 
named ‘the Golden,’ while the dynasty which followed that of 
Sephuris erected the greatest monuments in the world. 

he arguments which cast a doubt upon the genuineness of 
this treatise, or suggest the inference that it may have been 
interpolated, will be considered more conveniently after a brief 
review of the other works translated by the same writers. 
These are of far less importance, yet they serve to complete the 
general impression, and contain many curious and interesting 
facts relating to the ancient civilization of Babylonia. 

First comes a treatise with the formidable title, Tue Book or 
Porsons. In the inscription of this book, written by Abu 
Thalib Ez Zayat, it is expressly said that it was compiled 
according to the teaching of the Chaldees. Abu Beker himself 
tells us that he used the writings of several Chaldean physi- 
cians,’ two of whom are often named in the preceding treatise 
of Kuthami. We find also, that he introduces many observa- 
tions of a practical character, with the usual Arabian formula, 
* Abu Beker,’ or ‘ Ibn Wahshiyyah says.’ Sometimes, however, 
he inserts passages without giving any such intimation, nor do 
we feel convinced that such insertions may not be far more 
numerous and important than Chwolson is disposed to admit. 
The book attracted a good deal of notice, and was well known 
to Arabian writers at a comparatively late date. Haggi Khalfa 
gives a brief but correct account of its contents in the fifth volume, 
p- 98, of his great bibliographical work.? The principal author 
was a certain Jarbuka, a physician, and, as it would seem, a man 
of learning and talent. He belonged to the liberal party, and 
though he permitted the use of incantations and talismans, it 
was evidently without much faith in their efficacy. In one case, 
he remarks that he had treated a patient secundum artem, and 
employed also a certain form of incantation. The patient was 





1 Herodotus tells us there were no physicians in Babylon. This appears in no 
way incompatible with the statements of our authors, which refer to a far 
earlier age, considering the great social and political revolutions which had 
occurred in the interim. 

2 Lexicon Bibliographicum et Encyclopedicum. One of the greatest and 
most important works published for the Oriental Translation Fund. 

8 Chwolson gives the original formula, p. 123, without any explanation. It is 
evidently of Syriac or Chaldaic origin, but mutilated and corrupted by transcribers. 
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cured, whether, Jarbuka says, in consequence of the treatment 
or the incantation I know not; at any rate, the latter could do no 
harm. Such notices occur very frequently, and it is tolerably 
clear on the one hand that the belief in magic was so prevalent 
in his time that a physician’s practice would be ruined, perhaps 
his life endangered, if he refused to employ such arts; and, 
on the other hand, that Jarbuka had neither the courage, 
nor the strong scientific conviction which would have impelled 
him to attack a popular superstition. The mixture of magic 
and really practical or even scientific attainments, cannot 
surprise any reader conversant with the history of the healin 
art. It is found in the works of the true fathers of achat 
science, of a Theophrastus, a Serapion, and a Galen. The 
same word, it is well known, is used in Greek for a medicine, a 
poison, and a magic filtre. 

The most curious point in this book is, that it proves the 
habitual employment of poisons by the sovereigns in whose age 
it was written. Jarbuka feels the necessity of excusing himself 
for writing a work on so dangerous a subject, but asserts that 
his real object was to protect his fellow-men from the arts of 
poisoners. This is obviously a mere pretext. He gives receipts 
for poisons frequently without any antidote; and whether with 
the enthusiasm of a natural philosopher, or actuated by worse 
motives, his thoughts and even his dreams run upon this 
fearful, but intensely interesting subject. He lies, indeed, under 
the dark suspicion of devoting his talents and acquirements to 
the worst of purposes. He tells us himself that the Babylonian 
kings were regularly in the habit of using poison to rid them- 
selves of troublesome neighbours, or of subjects who, by their 
rank, wealth, or position, excited their suspicion or envy. We 
read that, from the most ancient times, those princes paid large 
sums to persons who could supply them with strong poisons or 
effective antidotes, and that they preserved such medicaments 
among their costliest treasures. . the long list of poisons 
which Chwolson gives in his analysis of the treatise, it is 
curious to find that the strange delusions so prevalent in the 
sixteenth century at the courts of the Valois and of the Italian 
princes were anticipated. It was there believed that death 
could be inflicted by poison through the medium of all the 
senses. There are receipts for poisons which kill the unlucky 
wight who touches, smells, and even looks at them. Many of 
these are simply childish ; some are medicaments which would 
only cause a slight or temporary derangement of the system.* 
Still, among the animal, vegetable, and mineral poisons, both 





1 The results, however, might often be fatal in that hot and marshy district. 
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simple and compound, which he enumerates, many are un- 
doubtedly deadly, and combined with considerable ingenuity 
and scientific skill. 

Chwolson observes, justly enough, that from this work it is 
clear the Borgias cannot claim the priority of the inven- 
tion of removing enemies or rivals by poison. We are 
somewhat surprised that he did not notice a fact of far 
more importance in its bearing upon the Arabian translators. 
The practice of poisoning was frightfully common at the court 
of the magnificent and highly cultivated, but cruel and _per- 
fidious, Abbassides. The first act of Al Mansur, the founder of 
Bagdad, was to poison his brother’s Vizier. Haroun Al Rashid 
removed many of his subjects and rivals by poison; and was 
strongly suspected of poisoning his brother. The Vizier of 
Mutadhid, who died two years before Abu Beker began the 
translation of these works, poisoned more than one man of 
rank, That prince, a patron of learning and genius, himself 
a poet, and the intimate friend of persons living in the same 
social circle with Abu Beker, and Ez Zayat, was poisoned 
by his secretary. Men in high and dangerous stations frequently 
carried about with them deadly and rapid poisons concealed in 
their signet-rings, to save themselves from the cruel tortures to 
which they were at any moment liable. The illustrious Abd 
el Melek Ez Zayat had perished under unendurable tortures, 
which lasted some eleven days, about fifty years before the 
book was published by his descendant.! These facts account 
sufficiently for the choice of such a subject by the translators. 
They may, perhaps, suggest a suspicion that the passages 
describing the practices of old Babylonians were, if not 
invented, yet pointed by Abu Beker and his friend; who must 
have felt a not unnatural satisfaction in thus covertly describing 
the crimes of their own hated and tyrannical masters. 

Hitherto, as Chwolson observes, we have been occupied 
with works more or less of a scientific character; we have now 
before us a genuine Chaldean, one altogether resembling his 


' These facts are recorded by all Mahometan annalists ; the list may be greatly 
extended from Weil's ‘ Geschichte der Khalifen, b. 2. The following anecdote is 
related by Ibn Ethikthaka, in his curious and very interesting work, al Fachri, 
published this year by Ahlwardt, p. 184. ‘When Al Mansur succeeded to the 
Chaliphate, he had a feeling of animosity against his Vizier, and gave him poison 
in some almond soup. When the Vizier felt it working, he rose to leave the 
room: Al Mansur asked where he was going, to which he answered quietly, 
“Where thou hast sent me, O jcommander of the Faithful!” A truly oriental 
scene. Scarcely any distinguished man, in those days, died suddenly without 
giving occasion to rumours of poisoning, Thus Al Mansur, who died after drinking 
the chilly river Cydnus, near 'l'arsus, a fatal stream to sovereigns, was believed to 
have been poisoned by his physician, at the instigation of his brother and successor.’ 
—Reiske on Abulfeda. Ann, tom. ii. p. 686. 
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countrymen, who were found so frequently, and bore so bad a 
reputation in Rome, towards the end of the republic, and under 
the Caesars. We have to do with one of those Chaldean 
astrologers, or calculators of nativities, whose principles and 
persons were contemned by the nobler spirits of Babylon, but 
who found more friends than enemies in the West during nearly 
2,000 years. 

He bore this name—Tenkelusha, the Babylonian of Kula. 
This personage was not unknown previously, but the accounts 
of him found in Mahomedan writers are fabulous or contra- 
dictory. The time at which he lived is exceedingly doubtful. 
From internal evidence, Chwolson concludes that he must have 
been an inhabitant of Babylon under the dynasty of the 
Arsacide, not later than the early part of the first century of 
our era. He speaks of a native prince or king in Babylon, who 
was a tributary or vassal of the Penden. This could scarcely 


have been possible under the Achemenide, but we read of 
several dependent kings in Mesopotamia at the time of the 
Arsacide. The writer speaks of Babylon as a rich city, 
with a mixed population, including many Greek residents, who 
had their own temples, and retained their national character 
for talents, attainments, and also for dishonesty and falsehood. 
For our part, we are rather disposed to believe that the 


Chaldean writer, who wrote the treatise, or compiled it in its 
actual form, lived at a far later time, and that he was acquainted 
with the Rabbinical legends, if not with the Koran. Still, he 
must have used ancient Chaldean documents; and many of the 
very curious accounts which he gives of social customs, institu- 
tions, and religious systems, belong, if not to the Babylon of 
Kuthami, yet to an age when that city was rich, luxurious, 
adorned with magnificent temples, and was still a centre of 
intellectual culture. From incidental notices we cannot doul t 
that, when the writer of the original documents lived, there must 
have been a rush and struggle—a wild and multitudinous din of 
life—a marvellous development of human energies, such as can 
scarcely have been surpassed in Bagdad itself, when Abu Beker 
and Ez Zayat published this extraordinary work. We read of 
artists of all kinds, jewellers, painters, sculptors, merchants of 
immense wealth, living like princes at home, carrying on 
commerce with the remotest lands, postmen, musicians, slaves of 
both sexes, ships laden with the wares of China, paper and 
porcelain. We have descriptions of men of generous and heroic 
character, of robbers and bandits, of devotees and hermits 
practising the most rigorous austerities, and anticipating the 
wildest extravagances of Eastern or Western monasticism. There 
are learned botanists, zoologists, philosophers speculating on the 
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why and wherefore, the origin and end of existence, phy- 
sicians, veterinary surgeons, astronomers, historians, orators, 
preachers, poets, schoolmasters armed with the time-honoured 
ferule, and even then more remarkable for conceit than know- 
ledge: we have lawyers, travellers undertaking long voyages 
for purposes of pleasure, profit, and even scientific research, anti- 
quarians, students engaged in comparing the various mythological 
systems of the old world, professors of every branch of art, 
science, and literature. It is a strange, wild, but most animated 
and interesting series of pictures, introduced evidently not for 
the sake of effect, but in connexion with the calculation of nati- 
vities, and bearing directly upon the fortunes and pursuits of 
individuals born under various horoscopical combinations. The 
work appears to have been exceedingly popular at Bagdad. The 
courtiers, many of whom, as we have seen, were more or less 
disaffected to the national faith, and inclined either to atheism 
or mystic superstitions, are said to have studied magic and 
astrology in the writings of Ibn Wahshiyya, whose name was 
transmitted to posterity with a doubtful reputation as a teacher 
of occult and forbidden arts. We are, however, convinced that 
the general colouring of the treatise must have been to a great 
extent the result of considerable interpolations at a time so near 
to that in which it was published by the translators, as to cast 
some shadow of doubt upon their judgment, if not upon their 
literary good faith. 

The last work of which Chwolson gives an account is entitled 
‘The Book of the Secrets and Mysteries of the Sun and Moon.’ 
It is, however, generally quoted by Arabian authors under the 
abbreviated titles, ‘Book of the Mysteries of the Moon,’ or 
simply, ‘ The Book of Mysteries.’ Sometimes, with reference 
to its contents, it is called ‘The Book of Disintegrations or 
Natural Transformations.’ 

It consists of extracts from two works, asserted to be of great 
antiquity. The first by Ascolebitha,' the founder, or first apostle 
of the worship of the sun in Babylon. His great object was to 
prove the theory, to which we have already alluded, that man 
may imitate the processes of nature, and artificially produce not 
only plants and metals, but even living beings. The other 
treatise is the same which is quoted occasionally by Kuthami, as 
‘the great work of Adami.’ Without entering farther into the 
curious questions suggested by these speculations, we may 
observe that in their wildest dreams the Babylonians did not go 
farther than the Rosicrucians, the alchemists, or even some 
of the most distinguished naturalists of the last century. We 
are not aware that there is reason to suspect the translators of 


1 The name, of course, reminds us of Ausculapius. 
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taking up any popular theories of their own time: on the con- 
trary, we have grounds for supposing that so far as the notions 
reappear in later writings, either in the East or West, they may be 
traced to a Chaldean origin. Whether they were really subjects 
which occupied the minds of the men who lived in what a Lyall 
might call the Eocene period of humanity, is a matter which will 
not be settled until the genuineness of * fragments, and the 
historical character of the statements which they contain, are 
corroborated by monumental inscriptions, such as may be looked 
for when the vast sepulchral cities of Southern Babylonia have 
yielded up their secrets to European energy and research. 

We must not leave the arguments unnoticed which may be 
suggested against the authenticity of the whole, or of con- 
siderable portions of these treatises. Such an inquiry must, 
however, necessarily be incomplete until we have the entire 
documents before us: and we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that Chwolson is fully aware of the force of the objections, most 
of which he has discussed, promising a complete investigation in 
the historical introduction which he proposes shortly to publish. 

We do not attach much weight to the objection that it is im- 
probable that Kuthami, and still more so that Ibn Wahshiyyah 
should have been able to decipher or understand writings of so 
remote an epoch. The immobility of the whole family of 
Semitic languages has been long recognised as one of their most 
characteristic features. In no branch of those languages is this 
peculiarity more distinctly shown than in the dialects of Chaldea 
and Syria. M. Rénan, a very competent and unprejudiced 
judge, observes :—‘ On trouverait peu d’exemples d’une homo- 
‘généité comparable a celle qui, depuis les temps antiques 
‘jusqu’a l’invasion musulmane, caractérise les langues parlées 
‘dans le pays compris entre le Tigre et la céte orientale de la 
‘ Mediterranée.’ ! 

Chwolson tells us that he is acquainted with an uneducated 
Arabian, from the neighbourhood of Mekka, who finds no 
difficulty in understanding the most ancient Arabian poetry, and 
speaks the classical language of his ancestors—facts which are 
fully corroborated by the most intelligent travellers. There 
can be no doubt that if fragments of the very oldest Syriac were 
now discovered in legible inscriptions, the interpretation would 
present little difficulty to Orientalists. 

Abu Beker, as we have already stated, was a learned man, a 
scholar and philologist, and thoroughly conversant with the then 
existing dialects of Babylonia: while both he and Kuthami 
occasionally observe that the original documents are obscure and 





1 Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 270. 
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in part unintelligible. It may, moreover, be granted that in 
the course of ages obsolete words and phrases were probably 
modernised by the Chaldean transcribers, so that our trans- 
lators may have had the genuine works, but not the precise 
words of the old Babylonians. 

In any spurious or interpolated works it is all but impossible 
that anachronisms should not occur, and most improbable that 
they should escape the acute and jealous eye of modern criticism. 
We cannot say what may be the result of further inquiry, but 
at present there are few serious indications of such defects in the 
most important of these treatises. The most striking, and indeed, 
if not capable of explanation, a conclusive objection is that in 
two passages, Hermes and Agathodemon are represented as 
interdicting the use of beans and fish to their countrymen. It 
occurs, of course, to every reader, that the prohibition itself is of 
Pythagorean or old Italic origin ; Chwolson meets this part of the 
objection fairly, and, we think, satisfactorily. He proves that, quite 
independently of mystical or superstitious notions, abstinence 
from such food was commonly enjoined in very ancient times; 
and, what is more important, that in the passage where Kuthami 
or Dhagrith discusses this question, he argues solely on phy- 
siological grounds. He refers to the works of old physicians, 
and gives good or bad, but at any rate practical empirical 
reasons, not for the prohibition, but fora moderate and judicious 
use of these articles. The mention of Hermes and Agatho- 
demon, which, beyond all doubt, belong to the mythical system 
of the Neoplatonists, can only be accounted for by supposing the 
passages to be glosses or interpolations. This is Chwolson’s 
opinion, and after repeatedly reading the context, which he 
gives in the Arabic, we adopt his conclusion. They seem to 
us very natural observations of the translator, if not of a Chaldean 
copyist, who would, of course, be struck by the coincidence 
between this old document and the most popular speculations 
of his own age. The principal works of the Neoplatonists were 
translated by distinguished Syrian scholars during the life-time 
of Abu Beker; the religious system of the so-called Sabeans, 
as expounded both in Syriac and Arabic, by the same writers, 
was well known to literary men at Bagdad; and our translator, 
who, as we have already shown, does not scruple to introduce 
observations of his own, would scarcely miss such an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the wisdom of his own ancestors with that 
of their popular neighbours. We consider, indeed, that the 
fact that such theories and speculations are not interwoven with 
the whole substance and fabric of the treatise, is one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of its genuineness. 

A more formidable objection, so formidable indeed that in 
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Ewald’s opinion it is almost conclusive against the assumed 
antiquity of the whole book, is the mention of Greeks, under 
the name of Ionians. This occurs, indeed, only in one passage, 
which might also be rejected as an interpolation. Chwolson, 
however, as we think, judiciously, does not avail himself of this 
easy way of evading the difficulty. He enters into an inquiry, 
which we recommend to the consideration of antiquarians, what 
people are meant by Ionians, and under what circumstances, and 
at what age, they may first have come into contact with Baby- 
lonians. He refers to late investigations by Curtius, Classen, 
Movers, as proving that the Greek population in Asia Minor did 
not, as was formerly supposed, migrate thither in the twelfth 
century, but that under various names they were settled there 
from far more ancient times; and he shows that the name 
‘Ionians,’ ‘Javan,’ or, as in these writings, ‘Iununi,” was 
of Oriental origin, and applied by old Eastern writers to the 
half-barbarian tribes of Arian descent in Asia Minor. Again, 
proceeding backwards from historic times, he shows that Greeks 
served in the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, among them Anteme- 
nidas, the brother of Alcewus; that Sennacherib invaded Asia 
Minor ; and that there are indications in myths, traditions, and 
interchange of words, of communications between Mesopotamia 
and those lands in primeval times. In these treatises we read 
of invasions of Asia Minor by Babylonian kings, who, with the 
practical good sense of which we have so many proofs, procured 
specimens of rare trees and species of cereals from their tribu- 
taries. The passage in question is very curious; it describes the 
Ionians as a heavy, brutish, and uncivilized race, characteristics 
which certainly would not have been attributed to them at any 
historic age, although the writer admits that they had produced 
many distinguished men. We confess, however, upon the whole, 
that we do not consider that Chwolson has removed the diffi- 
culty, although he has certainly shaken our impression that the 
whole of these references, if not more thoroughly explained, or 
expunged as later interpolations, are unfavourable to the 
reception of the work in which they occur. 

A still more suspicious circumstance is the undoubted re- 
semblance, and the very probable identity, of many names 
among the ancient personages described in the treatise on Meba- 
lian agriculture, with those of the Scriptural narrative. We 
have an Adami, an Ishitha, Anuha, Ibrahim. Adami and 
Anuha are moreover engaged in works which suggest an 
acquaintance with Hebrew traditions. The first is one of 





1 It is a matter of doubt whether, as Lepsius and Chwolson suppose, the name 
Tonians occurs on Egyptian monuments of the thirteenth dynasty, ¢. ¢. long before 
Kuthami’s time. 
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the earliest teachers of agriculture and founders of religion. 
In one passage of very grave import it is said that he gave 
names to all things. Anuha is connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. Ibrahim is called a Canaanite. Now it is 
true, that there is so glaring a discrepancy in other points, that 
we cannot suppose the writer to have derived his accounts of 
those persons directly from the Bible, and must therefore acquit 
the translators of a fraud, which, as they must have been well 
aware, would bring discredit upon the whole of these works. 
It is also a possible supposition that the names may have been 
altered or modified by Chaldean transcribers (in the long period 
which elapsed between the Israelitish captivity and the time of 
Abu Beker), either intentionally or unconsciously, so as to bear 
a stronger resemblance to those great names. Nor do we see 
why it should be doubted, that traditions of names and events 
connected with the history of the whole race should have floated 
down the stream of time, and have been amalgamated with the 
reminiscences of a people who lived near the times and the 
places with which they were associated. The name of Ishitha, 
in particular, suggests a bifurcated argument. It is evidently the 
same as Seth. Now it is well known, though Chwolson does 
not bring out the point, that the Sabeans, both those who 
originally bore, and those who, as Chwolson has shown, not long 
before the Arabian translator’s age, assumed the name, repre- 
sented Seth, the son of Adam, as the founder of their religious 
system, which resembled in its main features that attributed 
in these treatises to Ishitha. It might therefore be argued, 
either that we have a sufficient reason for identifying both 
legends, and rejecting them alike as myths, wholly without 
foundation in history; or the position may be maintained, 
that in this most ancient document we have the true account 
of the origin of systems which, in various forms, influenced 
the religious faith and mental development of the ancient 
world. We hope that Chwolson, of whose learning, ingenuity, 
and good faith, no doubt can be entertained, will discuss 
these important questions in his forthcoming work. These 
treatises will certainly not take a permanent place among the 
remains of ancient literature, until they have undergone a strict, 
searching, and jealous scrutiny. At present no man has 
the same opportunity as Chwolson. He occupies a vantage 
ground in his possession of the manuscripts, and in a knowledge 
of their contents, which years of patient study will alone enable 
any competitor to acquire. We trust that he will show in 
completing his labours, that the boldness, originality, and ad- 
mirable tact which he has displayed in this, and in his former 
great work, are combined with that discretion and soundness of 
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judgment, without which the most vigorous intellect is liable to 
be deceived. 

Our own general impression has been intimated in the course 
of this discussion. We are convinced that Abu Beker and his 
colleague actually translated these treatises from Chaldean docu- 
ments, and that the additions, or interpolations, which they 
have introduced do not affect the general character of any, 
and especially of the most important of the works. We are 
also satisfied—and in this we follow the opinion of the greatest 
names in Eastern learning, Ewald, Quatremére, E. Rénan, 
Movers, Fleischer, Sprengel, and others less known to English 
readers—that the works contain remains of a primeval civili- 
zation, such as are found in no other writings, although they 
are in accordance with the indications of existing monuments 
of equal or even higher antiquity. We do not, however, feel 
that the question has yet been answered, how far those re- 
mains may have been mingled with later traditions, how far 
they may have been interpolated, or in some points radically 
corrupted by Chaldean transcribers, in the long interval before 
they came into the possession of the translators. 

This question will occupy the minds of Oriental antiquarians ; 
but whatever may be the result, we feel that we have but dis- 
charged our duty in thus bringing under the consideration of 
the {general reader a subject of such profound interest, so 
important in its bearings upon the social, religious, and intellec- 
tual history of man. 











Art. VIL— Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination, on the 
Questions in the Ordination Service. By Samuet, Lorv 
Bisuor oF Oxrorp. Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. 
Parker. 1860. 


Ir is a happy circumstance for the Church, in any age and 
country, when she has those among her chief pastors to whom 
she instinctively turns for the voice of counsel and guidance in 
her several emergencies. And such, to some extent, is the 
case with the English Church at the present day. When a 
sophism has to be shattered, and the truth, in the severe 
majesty of her proper lineaments, to be evoked from the mighty 
past to confound the petty argumentations of the present hour ; 
when the denial of fundamental verities, or the legalizing of 
iniquity in high places, has to be sharply rebuked, and the 
promoters placed in a position (to say the least) of unpleasant 
notoriety ; in all such matters we look, and not in vain, to hear 
from the lion-hearted prelate ‘throned by the west,’ the 
Bishop of Exeter. And no less naturally, when there is any 
question of deepening, raising, purifying the clerical standard 
and tone among us, do we listen for every word that may fall 


from the gifted lips of the great — of the see of Oxford. 


Many and varied as have been his labours, we feel that this 
is his Epyov; that here he is peculiarly at home; that he is 
rendering fruits of a life’s study and experience. 

It is not for us, then, to commend the Bishop of Oxford, 
writing on the subject of clerical tone and clerical obligation. 
As we may not rebuke an elder, so were it no less presumptuous 
in us to commend one. Nor would any words of ours add 
warmth to the welcome which a treatise on such a topic from 
such a hand will already have received from the entire Church, 
though more especially, of course, from the Clergy. Our task, 
in reference to the volume named at the head of this paper, 
will rather be, first, simply to place on record, in our office of 
‘Christian Remembrancer,’ the bestowal of so acceptable a 
boon on the Church, by the publication of these Addresses 
beyond the narrow circle of those who were fortunate enough 
to hear them orally delivered; and, secondly, to indicate the 
exact place which they fill, and we are assured will fill perma- 
nently, in the ecclesiastical literature of this country. The 
consideration of this will lead us to advert to some particulars 
connected with clerical training, and work lying outside the 
scope of this treatise. A misapprehension as to this point— 
we mean as to the exact design and scope of these Addresses— 
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may lead to disappointment ; while on the other hand, we are 
sure that, in the peculiar line which they take up, they will 
leave nothing to be desired. 

As to the former point, our duty is discharged by the mere 
mention of the work. As to the latter, we desire to draw the 
reader’s attention to the nature of the volume as defined by its 
title-page. It is not, then, a work on Ordination at large, but 
on ‘ The Questions in the Ordination Service.’ Neither is it 
addressed, though it will not fail to find its way, to the entire 
body of the + ate but to the candidates for Ordination, 
according to the form and order now provided in the Church 
of England, supposed to be assembled before the Bishop in that 
character. And it is true to its text. The Bishop of Oxford 
has made no attempt to say here everything that could be said 
concerning Ordination, or concerning the clerical position and 
work; to sketch, for example, in all its vast outlines, the 
mighty whole of which an ordained ministry is but a part; to 
enlarge on that lofty theme which fills the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; to bring out, in all its vivid reality, that great action 
and Xevroupyia which reaches from heaven to earth, having 
Christ for its high-priest and perpetual sacrifice, and the Church, 
with her oblation of herself—whether triumphant, at rest, 
or militant—for its ‘complement,’ or filling up. To do this, 
though none could have brought greater powers to the execu- 
tion of it, has been no part of the author’s purpose here. 
Neither, again, have the details of sacramental or other admi- 
nistration, either in their outward aspect or their deep-lying signi- 
ficance, engaged his attention. These and other topics might, 
doubtless, have been made to branch out from his subject; nor 
is it possible to overrate their importance. A true and large 
theory as to the function and position of the Church must lie 
at the basis of all effective discharge of duty. Nothing short of 
such a theory, view, or call it what you will, is susta‘ning in the 
long run. Action, however energetic, which does not tell 
upon a purpose rightly conceived in its whole extent, is only 
so much action dissipated, if not wasted. This is a fact of 
which no one can suppose so great a psychologist as the Bishop 
of Oxford to be ignorant. Yet he has forborne in this volume 
to draw out any such comprehensive theory. So again, the 
whole theory of the sacraments, and here of all lower and 
ancillary ministration, should unquestionably be duly mastered 
by candidates for Ordination; and there is that in our Ordinal 
which would suggest and justify the largest and fullest handling 
of these subjects in any general hortatory address to them. 
Yet neither on these does the Bishop of Oxford expatiate. 
And we wish to point out how true he is herein to the 
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distinctive character and genius of our Ordination Service, such 
as we possess it now. 

As the point is of some importance, and involves incidentally 
matters of no slight interest, we shall make no apology for 
dwelling for awhile upon it. Among the things about which 
the English Church, in the sixteenth century, boldly, though 
not without due deliberation, took her own line, throwing 
herself (in the main) upon primitive usage for the outward 
form, and upon the imperious necessities of the case for the 
markedly practical tone and spirit adopted by her, the Ordi- 
nation Office is undoubtedly to be reckoned. ‘Those who have 
carefully examined the subject are aware that, amid the beautiful 
significances of the ancient Ordinals of this country, and of the 
West generally; amid the vesting with stole, and dalmatic, and 
chasuble, the solemn kiss, the publicly performed mixing of oil 
with the chrism, and the application of it to the fingers of the 
ordained (after the example of Aaron), ‘from the top of the 
‘right thumb to the bottom of the left forefinger, and again 
‘ from the top of the left thumb to the bottom of the right fore- 
‘ finger’ (the hands of the ordained being spread out for the 
purpose) ; to which must be added, not least, the delivery of the 
gospels to the deacons, and of sacred vessels, and offered (not 
unconsecrated) elements into the hands of the priests ;—that 
amid all this, and in some degree in consequence of it, there 
had crept. over the Ordinal of the West, at least from the 
eleventh century, a painful and a confessed obscurity, and 
haziness, and doubt, as to wherein the Ordination itself lay. 
Morinus, in his great work, De Sacris Ordinationibus, recog- 
nises four leading opinions upon this point, and it would be 
easy to add largely to their number. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. The multiplications of ceremonies, accompanied each 
one by its appropriate prayer, has a tendency to depress the 
original and essential features of such an ordinance, by seeming 
to assign a co-equal importance to the new features, in virtue 
of the equal, or it may be even larger, space allotted to them. 
And if it has further come to pass, that the original and essen- 
tial features, through any accidental circumstance, have posi- 
tively as well as comparatively suffered diminution or cbscuration, 
the effect is apt to be disastrous indeed. Now thus, while the 
Eastern Ordinals retained in the main their original pellucid 
clearness—thus, we say, had it fared with the Ordinal of the 
West for some centuries previous to the revision of it in this 
country. The essence of the rite, the formalis causa, the 
theory which should make it what it was designed to be, namely, 
an Ordination, had become so overlaid, obscured, and dislocated, 
that the features of an Ordination after the Apostolic model 
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were with difficulty to be discerned in it. For what is that 
essential thing? Undoubtedly, as we shall show presently, and 
as Holy Scripture itself unanswerably testifies, the laying on of 
hands with prayer. 

Not in any one of those things to which the ingenuity or the 
necessities of the Schoolmen led them to discern the essence of 
Ordination—not in the anointing, which was unknown to the 
early Western Church, and is unknown to the Eastern to this 
day—not in the vesting, however solemn, however universal, 
however significant (the stole and the chasuble, alike in East 
and West, having possessed from very early times a deep minis- 
terial symbolism)—not in the giving of the gospels to the deacon 
—not in the delivery of the sacred vessels with the elements to the 
candidate for the priesthood, or in the holding of the gospels 
over the head of the bishop—nor, yet again, in the combination 
of any of these with the laying on of hands—nor in the words 
wherewith the delivery of the vessels was accompanied—nor 
in the particular words, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost ’"—not in 
any of them, it has been fully proved by the learned Roman 
controversialist already mentioned, had the universal Church 
ever deemed the formalis causa, or forma of Ordination to lie. 
But was Morinus right, either, in placing it, as he seems to do, 
in the laying on of hands alone? Surely not. It is contrary 
to the whole analogy of sacramentalism to assign to an action, 
apart from words, a sacramental effect. The simple law enun- 
ciated by S. Augustine holds universally—Accedit elemento 
verbum, et fit sacramentum. Nor would Morinus, probably, have 
failed to complete his definition by adding ‘prayer’ to ‘the 
laying on of hands,’ and thus, had he not been swayed, uncon- 
sciously or not, by the fact that the Western Ordinal, even in 
the very ancient forms of it, directs, or seems to direct, that the 
imposition of hands be performed in silence. ‘ Benedicente eos 
‘ Episcopo, et manum super capita eorum tenente, et nihil eis 
‘ dicente,’ is the rubric in Ordination of priests. This rubric 
seems, we say, to forbid the ordaining Bishop to say anything 
while holding his hand upon the head of the candidate. It 
does not, however, necessarily mean this, nor is it very con- 
ceivable that it should have been so intended. How can the 
Bishop be said ‘ benedicere’ at all if he ‘says nothing’? Either, 
therefore, we must understand the prohibition to be directed 
against saying anything to the candidate, as compared with 
saying a blessing over him; or, if it means more than this, we 
must give up the ‘ nthil ets dicente’ altogether, as the unfortunate, 
however reverentially-intended, addition of a later age than the 
primitive. And this seems to be the most probable view. A very 
similar restraining clause occurs in the corresponding part of 
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the office for the Ordination of deacons—‘ Quibus inclinan- 
‘ tibus, solus Episcopus qui eos benedicit, manum super capita 
‘singulorum ponat, dicens, solus secret2, “ Accipe Spiritum 
‘ Sanctum.”’ Here, no less than in the former case, the spoken 
word is suppressed. Such, then, was the structure of the 
Western Ordinal, in the sixteenth century, alike in the Sarum 
and in the Roman use, and such it continues in the latter to 
this day. Our ancient Saxon Pontifical, Egbert’s, of York, 
belonging to the tenth century, has however no such provision, 
nor had the Winchester even received it.) 

Now we are not throwing any doubt upon the validity of the 
Ordinations conducted for so many hundreds of years by Ordinals 
thus constituted. The custom has for ages been, that the ‘ lay- 
ing on’ being performed in silence, the hands of the Bishop 
are held suspended over all the candidates while prayers are 
said over them. This is, of a@ sort, laying on of hands with 
prayer, and as such may well be deemed valid. But validity is 
one thing, regularity is another. And this is a grave blot, 
howsoever it arose, a lamentable weakness, however it crept in, 
in any office for Ordination. The whole East, as we shall see 
presently, declaims with one voice against such silent imposition. 
The ancient Western Communions give no countenance whatso- 
ever to it. Nay, the Western Ordinal itself, taken in its entire 
extent, admits the impeachment which the Church universal 
brings against this unhappy rubric of reticence. For, in the 
Order for the Consecration of a Bishop, no such reticence is 
anywhere recognised. The rubric runs, ‘ Ordinatore super eum 
‘ fundente benedictionem, reliqui Episcopi qui adsunt manibus 
‘ suis caput ejus tangant, et dicat ordinator, Veni, Creator,’ &c. 
(Sarum Pontifical, Maskell, Mon. Rit. iii. p. 257.) The various 
Pontificals, both early and late, Egbert’s, the Roman, the Exeter, 
the Winchester, however much they may differ as to the words 
they prescribe or intend, give not the faintest prohibition against 
the use of some words, and these uttered aloud, in consecrating 
a Bishop. If then the consecration of a Bishop (which, what- 
ever else it confers, can add nothing to the plenitude of the 
“eae power in reference to the two sacraments, and so confers 

ess useful gifts), if this is to be accompanied by prayer at the 
very time of laying on of hands, can it be a matter of indiffe- 
rence whether the Ordination of a priest be similarly accom- 
panied or not? And it was probably from a sense of this, in 
the course of the twelfth century, that a second laying on of 
hands, accompanied by ‘ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum,’ was, as is 
well known, introduced towards the close of the rite; and in 
this, it is notorious that the Council of Trent, as expounded by 
Bellarmine, places the essence of the Ordination. 
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But this, as it was confessedly a late expedient, compara- 
tively speaking, for removing the ambiguity or unsatisfactory 
appearance of the rite, so was it a very ineffectual one. It was 
to little purpose that, long after the great solemnities of the 
rite, including Eucharistic consecration and reception, were to 
all appearance over, a little supplementary clause, having all the 
air of an after-thought, should at length introduce the familiar 
form and features of a real Apostolic Ordination—the laying on 
of hands with prayer, or words equivalent to prayer. 

Such, at least, was manifestly the feeling of our tenth- 
century revisers, Their predecessors in the work of revision, 
some four centuries before had left the Ordinal, after all, a 
tangled wilderness —‘ confusion worse confounded,’ indeed. 
The question wherein Ordination lay was, we have seen, a 
soeryn J open, ‘most variously ruled’ question. In the 
most solemn hour of his life, the candidate for the awful office 
of a priest in the Church of God was left perfectly uncertain, 
and without guidance, as to what was the mighty deposit he 
was to receive—wherein the secret of his strength for his 
work—whether in the receiving of chrism, or vestment, or 
vessels, or books, or (the very comparison and doubt is painful to 
institute) in the laying on of hands, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. All this uncertainty, it was wisely determined, must 
at all hazards be removed. These two ancient, Apostolic, 
divinely-written postulates for Ordination must be rehabilitated 
at any cost. The supremacy and all-comprehensiveness of the 
awful gift must be effectually vindicated. Its proper con- 
nexion and conjunction with ‘laying on of hands’ must be 
brought out with perfect clearness and sharpness. Whatever 
the exact words (a matter of secondary importance, and one 
which had varied in all ages)—words of invocation and of 
commission at the very time of laying on of hands there 
must be. And, by a conciliation justly commended by a great 
ritualist now lost to us, it was decided (Maskell, t. iii. p. 221) 
to retain for the purpose the more recently introduced formula, 
‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ with such additions as should leave not a 
shadow of doubt as tothe actual collation then and there, at no other 
time, and no otherwise, of all the gifts of the Christian ministry : 
* Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest in the 
‘Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of 
‘our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven, and 
‘ whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou 
‘a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God, and of His holy 
‘ Sacraments; in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
‘and of the Holy Ghost.’ The words which we have itali- 
cised in this well-known formula indicate the design of our 
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revisers to gather into the ¢mpositionary words all that can be 
conceived as pertaining to the ministry; as being contained 
and conveyed in the one gift of the Holy Ghost imparted by 
the laying on of hands. By this means weré dispelled, once 
and for ever, the various imaginations and sophistries which 
had grown up about the rite—as the idea that sacramental 
power was conveyed by this ceremony (as the delivery of 
vessels and elements), &c.; prophetic gift by that (as the 
giving of a Bible) ; and the power of absolution by a third 
(namely, by the formula, ‘ Receive ye,’ &c.—‘ whose sins 
soever,’ &c.)—together with that, we say, all that had of late 
been imagined to be imparted parcelwise, and, if we may use 
the words, ‘at sundry times and in divers manners.’ Rightly 
was it taught now that the one gift includes all; and rightly 
was the vestment of that gift linked, as of old, to the actual 
time and action of laying on of hands. And it is worthy of 
remark, that more than one foreign Ordinal had preceded ours 
in the selfsame path of revision and recovery of the ancient 
idea and habit. Thus Martene notices that the comparatively 
modern Ordinal of Mayence prescribes that the ordaining 
Bishop should begin, and the Clergy take up, the anthem, 
‘ Accipe Spiritum Sanctum ;’ and that then he should lay both 
his hands on the head of each priest, and say, ‘ The Holy Spirit 
‘ come upon thee, and the power of the Highest keep thee from 
‘sin.’ While those of Senlis and Angers—also late MSS. 
(Martene, tom. ii. p. 22)—prescribe the ‘Accipe Spiritum 
Sanctum,’ to accompany the laying on of hands. And that, as 
a local practice, this had existed as early as the tenth century, 
is proved by a passage in the life of Lietbert, Bishop of Cam- 
bray ; in which it is said that, at his Ordination as priest, the 
words, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ whose sins soever,’ &c. 
were pronounced over him; and it must be borne in mind, that 
though the MSS. perused by Martene were of late date, they 
= represent a local use of considerable antiquity. 
ut it was not thought enough, at our sixteenth-century 
revision, thus to gather into one intense all-including invocation, 
and one rightly constituted formula of Ordination, the whole 
ift and work of the ministry, exactly as the Eastern Church 
ed note appended to this article) has done from the earliest 
times. In prudence, the too numerous and engrossing ceremo- 
nies, which had resulted in the stifling of the life of the office, 
must, it was deemed, be retrenched. The chrism, the vesting, 
the delivering of the sacred vessels, the kiss, and other minor 
details, accordingly disappear. That this was not from mere 
puritanism, or undervaluing of the impressiveness of such cere- 
monies, may appear from hence, that in the Order for the Con- 
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secration of Bishops (which, as we have seen, had not suffered 
obscuration in the same degree) the gradual vesting was retained. 
From the Ordinal for Priests a weighty incubus of misconception 
had to be rolled away, and it was done accordingly, with a fear- 
less and vigorous hand. 

And next, still further to bring out this true and Apostolic 
conception of an Ordination Office, there were certain appliances 
which might be fetched out of the Church’s old storehouse. 
There were certain ‘ Admonitiones’ or exhortations to candi- 
dates for every degree of the ministry, up to the priesthood, 
almost peculiar to the English Church, though found also else- 
where, as e.g. in the Rouen Pontifical (Martene, tom. ii. p. 17), 
These were not embodied, however, in our old Ordinal, but 
placed at the beginning of the entire Pontifical—a volume con- 
taining all Offices proper to Bishops: nor is it certain what use, 
if any, was made of them at Ordinations; most probably, how- 
ever, it was during the period of preparation, and not at the 
Ordination itself. The admonition to the priests was now 
brought up into a conspicuous position in the forefront of the 
actual Ordination. It received, at the same time, a strongly 
practical turn. In its old form it was a résumé, admirably 
worked out, and based upon Holy Scripture, of the functions 
and position of the priesthood, in relation to the priestly office 
of Christ, and other like matters. All this was remanded to 
the sermon, now become an unfailing feature in the rite, and to 
the other previous preparation of the candidates. In truth, the 
exhortation, in its new form, was rather the carrying out of a 
direction appended to the older form: ‘Quibus omnibus de 
‘sacerdotali officio breviter pertractatis, admonendi sunt sacer- 
‘ dotes, quatenus, sicut eaxcellunt ordinis dignitate, sic excellant 
‘vite sanctitate, ut plebs eis commissa atque eorum disciplinis 
‘edocta, gratanter eis obediat, et eorwm imitatione de die in diem 
‘ proficiat, et ad praemia perveniat sempiterna.’ (Maskell, Mon. 
Rit. ii. 236.) The reader will recognise here the familiar words 
of our present admonition to the candidates for the priesthood. 
‘You have heard, brethren, as well in your private examination 
‘as in the exhortation which has now been made to you’ (viz. 
in the sermon) ‘ of what dignity, and of how great importance 
‘ this office is.’ And again, he will be reminded of, ‘ Will you 
‘apply your diligence to frame your /ives...and to make your- 
‘selves... wholesome examples to the flock of Christ?’ ‘ that 
‘they may be saved through Christ for ever.’ 

It may be further remarked, that whereas the old Sarum 
Admonitio ran entirely in the third person, and was a descrip- 
tion of the priestly office rather than an exhortation to the due 
discharge of it, the new form is in the second person throughout, 
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and carries all the weight of a personal and personally applied 
appeal. The Rouen specimens, however, of similar admoni- 
tions, preserved by Martene, commence, in the case of the minor 
orders, in the second person, as follows: ‘ Mysterium ordinis 
‘quem appetitis vobis aperire debemus:’ ‘ Nomen vestri ordinis 
‘quem exposcitis, quid in se continet noscere debetis:’ ‘ Lili, 
‘ fratres, qui hoc officio quod appetitis utuntur, subdiaconi 
‘vocantur. And, what is yet more to our purpose, the old 
Sarum Ordinal itself concluded with a direct admonition in the 
second person: ‘ Quia res quam tractaturi estis satis periculosa 
‘ est, fratres carissimi, moneo,’ &c. ‘The subject of it was, how- 
ever—and a very necessary one in any age, though more so 
when the ritual was so complex and so minutely regulated—the 
duty of thoroughly mastering the due mode of celebration and 
administration of the Holy Communion. ‘ Ut diligenter et 
‘honesté totius missz ordinem, et consecrationem, et fractionem, 
‘ atque communicationem ab aliis jam doctis sacerdotibus discatis, 
‘ priusquam missam cantare presumatis.’ But this brief admo- 
nition is the manifest original, as to form, of one sentence in 
our present exhortation : ‘ Forasmuch, then, as your office is both 
‘ of so great excellency, and of so great difficulty,’ &e. 

The reference just made to the ‘ Questions to the Candidates 
for Holy Orders’ brings us to one other and completing touch, 
which, perhaps, above all others, stamps the revised Ordinal 
with a deeply practical and subjective tone and character, and 
which, accordingly, has furnished the text of the Bishop of 
Oxford’s Addresses. In the old Ordinal there were no such 
questions addressed to priests at all; if we except the single 
inquiry about obedience to the Ordinary, now placed at the end 
of the Western Ordinal. But to Bishops such specific questions 
had been addressed before consecration ever since the eleventh 
century. Originating in England or France, they were subse- 
quently adopted into the Roman Ordinal. But, in truth, such 
inquiries had, in some form or other, from the earliest times, 
pursuant to the injunctions of S. Paul to Timothy, been solemnly 
put to the Bishop-elect. The fourth council of Carthage (a.p. 
398) prescribes the tenor of them: ‘ Whether he be prudent, 
‘apt to teach, temperate, pure, sober, attentive to his affairs, 
‘humble, affable, charitable, well learned, instructed in God’s 
‘Jaw, wary in expounding Holy Scripture, well versed in the 
‘decrees of the Church, and, above all, sound in the Catholic 
‘faith.’ Later councils, as the eleventh of Toledo, a.p. 675, 
extend the practice to the other orders—as, indeed, it is pro- 
bable that the Carthaginian rule for Bishops was intended to 
apply to them also. ‘ Placuit, ut unusquisque, qui ad ecclesias- 
‘ticos gradus est accessurus, non ante honoris consecrationem’ 
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(this term was anciently applied to all orders from the diaco- 
nate upwards) ‘accipiat, quam promittat ut fidem catholicam 
‘ sincera cordis devotione custodiens, juste et pie vivere debeat.’ 

So just was the instinct by which our present Questions, 
modelled for the most part on those addressed, as of old, to 
Bishops, were introduced into the Order for making and ordain- 
ing priests and deacons; and so true, moreover, are they, in 
respect of their profoundly practical turn, to the mind of earlier 
days. 

Such then, was the revolution, for we can call it no less, as to 
expression and tone, effected in our Ordinal in the sixteenth 
century. From a service, rich, varied, multiform, a service of 
much ceremonial and many significant actions, and didactic 
thereby on many parts of ministerial duty, but dubious, through 
its very richness and multiplicity of salient features, as to its 
exact aim and point; it became a service plain, simple, and 
didactic—but of which no one could for a moment mistake the 
single aim and the proper theory—so solitary, and we must add 
imposing in its proportions, stood forth to view the one all-com- 
prehending idea, to which, it was conceived, all others ought to 
be sacrificed rather than it should be in the least degree lost 
sight of or undervalued. 

In point of earnestness and the beauty of the particular 
prayers, the new and the old Ordinal are much on a par. It is 
in the singleness with which the gift of the Holy Ghost by the 
imposition of hands is set forth as the essence of the rite, and 
in the fervent personal appeal effected by the exhortations and 
questions, that the characteristics of the revised form are to be 
found. Be 

How far this transformation or revolution was really neces- 
sary, we pretend not to decide. That there was a strong case 
for it has, we think, been shown. We confess to regretting 
very deeply the loss of the old significant ceremonies. But the 
reader will be in a better position to form a judgment on this 
point, and on the whole range of very interesting questions 
belonging to the subject, if we refer to the Eastern provisions, 
especially the earliest known to us, in the matter of Ordination ; 
of which we have accordingly drawn out a brief statement at 
the end of this article. We would invite attention to two 
points in particular, tending to countersign and confirm the line 
taken by our revisers; the one, the unequivocal distinctness 
with which the Eastern Ordinal places the essence of Ordination 
where our revised rite places it, and gathers all gifts together 
with the prayer of imposition ; the other, (a doctrine very neces- 
sary for these times,) the real bestowal there pocnana see fr the 
Holy Ghost, by the laying on of hands with prayer. In other 
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words, we make our appeal to Eastern antiquity in vindication 
both of ‘ the outward visible sign or form,’ to which, as against the 
medieval doctors, we attribute Ordination ; and of ‘ the inward 
spiritual grace,’ which, as against the gainsayers of the day, we 
believe to be imparted. ‘These are the main points; on minor 
details we may derive from this source corroboration or correc- 
tion. 

It was a necessary result of the change which we have now 
traced in the English Ordinal, to impart to the reception of 
Holy Orders an intense sense of mission, of gift, of responsibility. 
The manifold purposes and graces which had now been gathered 
up into the one formula of imposition, and were instinctively 
attributed to the comfort, gift, and indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, naturally prompted burning words of exhortation, and 
close questionings and testings of that inward will by which 
those powers were henceforth to be wielded and exercised. The 
Office had become, in modern phrase, intensely subjective. And 
no one can read the Addresses now before us without feeling 
that the Bishop of Oxford has thoroughly penetrated and faith- 
fully enforced this distinctive spirit of our Ordinal: and has 
developed, with all that extraordinary force and felicity which 
belongs to his written or spoken teaching, this side of the 
subject. 

In his hands, the Questions become weapons of power 
indeed, penetrating thin veils, tearing off disguises, scrutinizing 
the entire being and will. They are made to turn their searching 
light in every nook and corner of ministerial and parochial 
action. No one who reads them can plead any ignorance of the 
vast demands made by the ministry of the Church of God on 
the energies, the self-denial, the wisdom, the patience, the love, 
the humility, of those to whom it is committed. Indeed, one 
remark which will frequently occur to the reader, experienced 
or otherwise, to the former more especially, is that these are 
in reality instructions for the ripe and tried parochial priest ; 
so much is there the truth of which he alone can bear testimony 
to. They cannot be thoroughly appreciated by those to whom 
they are properly addressed. The book is a book to be laid up 
for frequent reference, especially in Ember weeks, and other 
solemn times. 

The first Address, on ‘ The Inward Call,’ and the ninth, on 
‘ Diligence in the Study of the Holy Scriptures,’ are perhaps 
the most striking specimens of the power, both literary and 
theological, which pervades the whole series. Take, from the 
first Address, the following climax and anti-climax, combined 
with a practical exhibition, at a single touch, of the moral 
meaningof ‘ Antichrist :"— 
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‘As the rule, the ministry continues in its leading character as it 
commences. There is, of course, a growth in every living ministry ; a 
growth from the weak — of infancy to the confirmed strength of 
perfect manhood ; a growth in knowledge, comprehension, power, skill, 
insight, faith, and love; but whilst there is growth on all sides in a 
living ministry, growth is not in the dead. The increase of corruption is 
there the only change. This is, indeed, the enemy’s sad mockery of 
growth ; the development, within each false ambassador of Christ, of the 
character of Antichrist ; the full ripening and perfecting of selfishness, in 
one of its various forms of covetousness, or lust, or worldliness, or utter 
sloth and carelessness ; the contracting and the hardening of the soul ; the 
dulling of all conscience, till it sleeps to awake only in the terrible form of 
the worm which dieth not.’—P. 5. 


Or the following, on the true point of self-inquiry :— 


‘It will be especially needful for us to remember, that it is not of 
feelings one way or the other that the great question should be asked ; it 
reaches far deeper into the centre of our being ; and these lighter airs of 
feeling may be nimble as the gales of summer, or charged thick with 
clouds and sadness, when the central man is of a mind wholly other from 
their mutable and deceitful aspect.’—P. 9. 


As to sermons :— 


‘ Be real with them ; strike as one that would make a dint upon their 
shield of hardness, yea, and smite through it to their heart of hearts. 
When you preach, be real. Set your people before you in their numbers, 
their wants, their dangers, their capacities ; choose a subject, not to shew 
yourself off, but to benefit them ; and then speak straight to them, as you 
would beg your life, or counsel your son, or call your dearest friend from a 
burning house, in plain, strong, earnest words. And, that you may 
be thus real, I would counsel you from the first to take as little of your 
sermons as possible from those of other men. Let them be your own, 
made up of truths learned on your knees, from your Bible, in self-exa- 
mination, and amongst your people. And, to make your sermons such as 
this, spare no pains or trouble. Beware of giving to God and souls the 
parings of your time, and the ends of other employment. Beware of 
a pernicious facility. However poor or ignorant your people are, you may 
be assured that they will feel the difference between sermons which have 
been well digested and well arranged, and those which are put carelessly 
and ill together. Think your subject thoroughly over; settle, if possible, 
on Sunday evening, next Sunday’s subject. Meditate on it as you walk 
about your parish ; pray for power to enforce it ; and as you read God’s 
Word, and go about your parish, light will break out on it, illustrations 
occur, applications suggest themselves ; and when you write or speak, 
you will be full and orderly, and this is to be strong.’—Pp. 13, 14. 


The temptations of the merely studious and contemplative 
life, as in the case of those ordained on a college title :— 


‘They who have retired from the busy world to contemplation and 
a cell, have found ere now, too often, that the Satan whom they fled 
from in the crowd has travelled on before them to meet them in the 
waste. Self-confidence, fondness for speculation, love of singularity, 
separation from their brethren, and then the misty visions of the 
darkening eye, the eager throbbings of the narrowing heart, heresy, schism, 
unbelief, and apostasy,—these are the special dangers of the unwatchful 
Christian student. How deeply, but as yesterday, some have thus fallen 
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even by our side, is known to all of us. They are set as beacons to us, if 
such is our path, that we “ be not high-minded, but fear ;” lest like them 
we too be led hereafter deliberately to adopt errors which we have been 
permitted erewhile to expose with a clearness withheld from others ; and, 
at last, to fly on the wings of an unbounded scepticism into the bosom of 
an unfathomed superstition.’—Pp. 15, 16. 


The second Address, entitled ‘ The Glory of God,’ will recall 
the paper on ‘Second Motive, in Mr. Monro’s ‘ Parochial 
Work.’ The two treatises, indeed, have much in common; at 
least the strongly subjective learning discernible in both of 
them. If we were to hazard comparison between them, we 
should say that the work of the presbyter is tinged with a 
certain morbidness and touch of extravaganza, in its concep- 
tion of the personal work of the ministry, from which the 
Addresses of the Bishop are wholly free. 

The entire Address evokes from the old Scriptures a draught 
and conception of what it is to be a ‘deceived prophet,’ such as 
it is impossible to read but with deep emotion, and at the same 
time with a high admiration for the exegetical and artistic power 
manifested in the delineation. Though, indeed, the entire 
Address is truly great on the subject of divine afflictions, and 
‘the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ It is here, and in similar pas- 
sages, that we trace the operations of that distinctive form and 


spirit of our Ordinal, on which we have*so much enlarged. 
The Address is a genuine efflux of the ritual. The following 
extract is long, but it will not bear abridging :-— 


‘ Now the deepest and truest answer to all such questions’ (respecting 
the recreations, or mode of spending time, of the clergy), ‘and they are 
very many, and very practical, and some of them, when looked at only in 
themselves, not a little puzzling,—lies, I think, in the truth with which we 
are now dealing. For what constitutes in its highest essence the office of 
Christ’s minister? No less than this, that it does really wield the powers of 
the world to come ; that it is truly and indeed a spiritual office, not only 
because it is concerned about spiritual things, but because, if it is to be 
discharged aright, the powers of the blessed Spirit of God must accompany 
the outward acts which Christ's minister performs in the name of Christ. 
Let the unbelieving world scoff as it may, it still remains true that these 

wers are in the Church of Christ. The Holy Ghost abides with her. 

y Christ’s own word His presence was promised to the end, and His 
word is sure. That promise, then, does continue. The Comforter is pre- 
sent with us, as He is not with the world. And what is it that God must 
intend to convey to us by the promise of a special Presence? Surely it is 
that He condescends to our infirmities, and employs our language. And 
with us bodily presence and the power of oalimaion any works are so 
identical, that we naturally associate the two together: so, when God 
means to raise our expectations of the certainty of His working His 
work within us, He, Who by the necessity of His divine nature is always 

resent everywhere, speaks of Himself as being specially present with us 
in the offices of His Church. And how then does God work in the Church 
of Christ? Surely by Sacraments and means of grace: by a living 
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ministry, in the performance of its special functions: by acting through 
His ministers upon the souls and spirits of those to whom they minister ; 
by acting through them as His instruments, sometimes merely officially, 
so that what they do according to His will, He does,—as when they minis- 
ter the Sacraments, or declare His absolution to the penitent; to the 
validity of which official acts, manifestly, the holiness or unholiness of the 
minister can add no weight, and interpose no bar; because in them His 
ministers are but the simple instruments for doing acts, to the doing of 
which acts He has appended His blessing for every faithful recipient of 
them. But this extends not to all their acts. For he uses His servants 
not merely as simple instruments for doing certain actions, but He 
employs also the powers of their minds and souls to affect the minds and 
souls of their brethren. This it is which makes them dispensers of His 
Word. His Word is to be applied, enforced, explained, brought home to 
souls, by the intellectual and spiritual powers of His ministers, and 
through these powers of theirs He acts; so that their spiritual office 
reaches to this ; it secures for its due holder, when duly exercised, the co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit with him in his work ; and hence, of course, 
is all its efficiency and strength. For how could man’s mind or spirit, 
without this marvellous gift, act upon the mind and spirit of another so as 
to quicken it towards God and leaven it with holiness? But there is this 
power in man’s ministrations, because it is God’s plan to work thus 
through men on others. So, manifestly, it has been ever since the Church 
of Christ was founded And that which we see thus most plainly 
in these, who were direct recipients of inspiration, and who were therefore 
the types of all inspiration, this is indeed repeated in its measure in every 
true minister of Jesus Christ ; he, too, by his ordination, is made “a fellow- 
worker with God; ” he, too, who by his baptism was brought for himself 
as a living soul into the midst of the mighty powers of the world to come, 
whereof we speak; he now, of God’s great goodness ix his ordination is 
made a channel whereby these spiritual blessings are to be conveyed to 
others. He is to be a stirrer up of other souls; the breath of God’s 
awakening, convincing, converting, enlightening, purifying Spirit is now 
to breathe through him ; the Spirit is to speak through him ; though he 
has not, and needs not, any new revelation so far as concerns the great 
‘subject-matter of his doctrine, though that has from the first been written 
down for him in God’s Word, and since defined and explained in creeds 
and articles, and held in, and, as need has been, drawn forth afresh from, 
the living spiritual consciousness of Christ’s Church, yet from him it is to 
be reproduced as a new thing for others: the Holy Ghost will overshadow 
his spirit ; and his spiritual life in its conflicts, hopes, fears and joys is to 
pour itself forth for others in appeal, doctrine, warning, comfort, and 
instruction.’—Pp. 174—177. 


The remedies which are suggested throughout for the diffi- 
culties of the ministry are abundantly simple: love, prayer, a 
holy life, singleness of purpose, reality, tender handling, sense 
of the value of souls, and the like. These are continually 
brought forth, with a never-failing variety and charm of expres- 
sion. And we shall venture to cull here and there a few of the 
pointed and polished utterances which abound throughout the 
volume, and which will live on the ear and the memory of all 
who have once read them. 

The province of theology towards man is thus defined :-— 
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‘We shall explain to men the enigma of their own nature by casting 
on it the light of God’s countenance.’—P, 44. 

‘ As an evil life breeds heresies by a spontaneous generation in the 
human soul, so does a vigorous life of holiness destroy those parasitical 
corruptions which attach themselves te bodies of a weaker vitality. — 
Pp. 72, 73. 


About sermons, there is a quiet touch of humour in the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘ We find in them prefaces of inordinate length, porches larger than the 
buildings to which they lead ; truisms repeated with a calm perseverance 
of dull repetition which is almost marvellous.’—P. 53. 

‘ Very many clergymen live always upon this point in a sort of amiable 
dream ; they speak, or they think they speak, very plainly in their 
sermons ; their flocks exhibit no manifest symptoms of impatience ‘or 
fatigue under their teaching ;—for the forbearance with which our people 
listen to that which conveys scarcely an idea to them is really wonderful, 
—and they conclude that all which they have said has been pretty well 
understood ; when if they were to converse closely with the greater 
number of their hearers, they would often find that scarcely a word of 
one of their best reasoned sermons had really found its way into their 
minds.’—P. 105. 


On self-denial :— 


‘The creeping moss of soul-sluggishness can be kept off only by the 
continual acts of a vigorous self-denial.’ —P. 137. 


Here we have, in slightly different language, the mysterious 
truth concerning prayer, of which F. W. Faber has said, 


‘ And schemes that ask no thought but then, 
Wake up and meet me there.’ 


‘ For who has not known how some other duty rises at times suddenly 
before our eyes, when we are on our knees, with an urgency of impor- 
tunity for its immediate discharge, and a pictured necessity for everything 
being set aside to secure its being instantly attended to, which bear no 
sort of relation to the estimate we should form of its importance when we 
are off our knees ?’—Pp. 161, 162. 


The following, on the influence of a holy life on others, is 
truly exquisite :— 


‘The secret influences of a holy life steal upon them: as the early dews 
of morning, or the fragrance of incense coming they know not whence, and 
seizing upon the open sense before it has time to close itself against 
them.’—P. 195. 


Here is psychology and theology in one :— 


‘God works through this unity of nature between those to whom 
- sends his message, and those whom He employs as his messengers.’ 
—P. 196. 


But our limits admonish us to turn to another side of the 
subject, on which we promised to hazard some suggestions. We 
have already pointed out the full justification there is in the 
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history and present condition of the Ordinal, for the predomi- 
nantly subjective tone of these Addresses. It is a legitimate 
following out of the prevailing feeling of that rite. But it is 
inseparable from the very idea of such a rite, that we should 
have its objective side also, and so should suggest a wide field of 
kindred topics. We have referred before to Mr. Monro; and 
we think that we may not have been singular in the impression 
which his very earnest volume left upon us; which was no 
other than that which Imlac, in ‘ Rasselas,’ left upon his 
hearer, when he had devoted a long discourse to a definition of 
the poetical office. ‘Enough,’ said the hearer; ‘ thou hast con- 
vinced me that no man can ever be a poet.’ And Mr. Monro 
convinced us that no mortal man could ever be a parish priest of 
the type propounded by him. The thing was not merely diffi- 
cult, but simply impossible. Bishop Wilberforce’s ideal of a 
parish priest, set forth in these Addresses, is not so exigeant, nor 
is it in any degree fantastic or unattainable. But we do con- 
ceive that it exhibits him as isolated and self-sustained beyond 
what is either natural or true. He is thrown for his support 
too solely on his inward struggles, his faith, his love, his prayer, 
his reality. 


‘ Placed far amid the melancholy main,’ 


he seems to be buffeting single-handed with the waves of 
anxiety, of toil, of rebuke, that close in the man of God on 
every side. But is this a true picture? Is the parochial mini- 
ster, or the priest of whatever occupation—whether in the world 
or the cell, in the cure or the college—is he in reality so isolated? 
Surely not. There is a link,a watch word, a mot d’ordre, which, 
in theory at least, binds him into fellowship with a mighty 
phalanx, marching with one step, ‘none of them breaking their 
ranks,’ keeping shoulder to shoulder, and moving on as one man. 
Do our readers apprehend us? As it is but too possible that 
they may not, we may be permitted then to remind them, that 
there is one thing, though there is but one, which the Clergy of 
this country, ‘of every communion,’ and without exception, are 
solemnly bound, under pain of infidelity to their Ordination 
vows, to do; and the obligation to do which is, and has been for 
many hundreds of years, throughout the whole Church, the 
irrupta copula of their fellowship, and their mark of distinction, 
in point of habits of life, from the laity. It is ‘that they 
‘should say daily, morning and evening, prayer privately or 
‘openly.’ A clergyman may never have a cure, may never be 
called upon to administer either sacrament in all his life, and 
ro be blameless. But he cannot be in Holy Orders a single day, 
and not be bound to the performance of this, ‘not being reason- 
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ably hindered.’ In a cure, in college, at sea, in health, in sick- 
ness, abroad, it is all the same. ‘The theory of the reformed, 
exactly as of the unreformed, Church of England is, that she 
has 20,000 clergy, or whatever their number may be, doing 
this, and bound to do it continually. 

But we scorn to speak of it as an obligation. It is the salt 
of the clerical life. It is the purifier of it from the worldliness 
incident to a more laical round of existence. It is the refuge 
of the overworked from the dangers of having too much to do, 
and of the underworked from the dangers of having too litile. 
It is the one half-hour rescued morning by morning and evening 
by evening from the turmoil of a busy life, the stagnation of a. 
leisurely one. And surely its value, as securing the perform- 
ance of a very large amount of real clerical work, is unques- 
tionable. We speak, of course, of the spiritual works of mercy 
involved in the discharge of this duty. Bishop Wilberforce has 
taught us, with singular clearness and force, that in the wielding 
spiritual powers, of the ‘ powers of the world to come,’ lies the 
very definition and essence of the Christian ministry. And 
where else, if we except the highest function of that ministry, 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, are they so potently 
wielded as in the continual Daily Office, public or private ? 
What intercession for the flock, sick and well, is here ;—what 
confession for or with them;—what absolving prayer or pro- 
nunciation for them ;—what sense of fellowship with the whole 
Church, but specially with our own ;—what security for the 
lifting up of morning incense and evening sacrifice! Or again, 
is there any one thing more conducive than this to sustained, 
and equable, and devotionally-imbibed knowledge of Holy 
Scripture? We may be permitted to doubt whether one 
person in a thousand does, out of his private rule laid down 
for himself, accomplish the reading as much as four chapters 
a day. 

On all these accounts we should greatly marvel at finding 
that this most important and solely obligatory feature of the 
ministerial life obtains such slight (we must not say slighting) 
mention in this volume, were it not that the line of appeal 
taken up throughout it has a tendency to draw off the thoughts 
of this great subjective teacher from this topic. We feel 
that we may say with confidence that it is not true to the 
entire mind of him to whom we are listening, that this high 
ministerial duty and privilege should be assigned so indistinct 
and secondary a place. The founder of theological colleges 
and penitentiaries,—the earnest and large-hearted fautor of 
institutions of which daily prayer, joined to weekly communion, 
is the very life and soul, as well as the practice,—the Wyke- 
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ham no less than the Grostéte of our day,—the rearer-up of 
solid institutions, no less than the proclaimer of vivid and surer 
life-truths, cannot undervalue this ordinance in many of its 
aspects. It can be only by an accident, arising out of the 
nature of this work, that though it is recognised as a rule, its 
dangers, on the side of formality, are referred to, while its 
great blessings are nowhere enlarged upon. We shall say no 
more, than that we humbly conceive that the Church is rueing 
sorely, at this day, the unfaithfulness of her Clergy to this 
duty ; and that it pertains, as we do not hesitate to affirm, to 
the duty of archdeacons or their substitutes, as examining 
chaplains, to require a distinct pledge from every candidate for 
Holy Orders, that he will conscientiously fulfil the obligation in 
question. 

And the mention of these functionaries of the Bishop suggests 
to us the further remark, that in proportion as the Ordination 
Office is now strongly subjective, hortatory in its tone, the 
previous instruction and examination, and perhaps also the 
Sermon itself, should be in a high degree technical: thus 
supplying these careful descriptions of the clerical office, which 
were contained, directly or indirectly, in the older forms. 

It is not within our province to make any remark on the line 
adopted by the Bishop of Oxford, with reference to endeavours 
made of late years, not without many valuable results, in the 
matter of ritual. The revival of one distinction found in the 
ancient Ordinal, in East and West, between the two lower orders 
of Clergy, (the manner of wearing the stole,) has, we have under- 
stood, received his sanction, at least at Ordinations. This is a 
practical proof of interest in, and sympathy with, ritual 
features of our ancient Ordinal, which have with some loss 
disappeared from it. 

We beg, in conclusion, to render our grateful thanks to the 
Right Reverend author for this standard contribution to our 
clerical literature. He must be a very careful, or a very careless 
minister of the Church—a very profound, or a very shallow 
reader of his own heart—who does not own to learning a great 
deal about himself and his duty, from these eloquent and 
luminous pages. 





We subjoin the view, promised in a former part of this 
article, of the Eastern forms of Ordinations :— 

The earliest form is in the Constitutions of Clemens Romanus, 
representing the discipline of the East before Constantine. 
(Morinus, p. 18.) 

1. A person of blameless life must be chosen by all the 
people. 
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2. The people must come together, with the Presbytery and 
such Bishops as are there, on a Sunday. 

3. The principal Bishop inquires if this person is their 
choice ; and whether he is worthy, by Posen testimony, of 
this glorious presidency, for his piety, justice, good government of 
his household, and blamelessness of life. 

4. A chief Bishop, accompanied by two others, stands near 
the altar; the other Bishops and priests praying in silence, and 
the deacons holding the open gospels over the head of him who 
is being ordained (rod yewporovovpévov), and says a prayer for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, in order to the remission of sins, 
sending of Clergy, and offering of Eucharistic sacrifice. 

5. One of the Bishops offers up, upon the hands of the now 
ordained Bishop (rod yetpotovnGévtos) the element prepared for 
consecration. 

We cite this form for ordaining a Bishop for its antiquity, 
and because the form for priests and deacons which follows in 
the same document is doubtless to be supplemented hence in 
many points. It is worthy of remark, 

1. That it was to be on a Sunday, as now on a Sunday or 
holy day. 

2. That he is supposed to be a householder or head of a family. 

3. That though, singularly enough, there is no actual direction 
for the laying on of hands, this is doubtless accidental, as 
appears by comparing the forms for priests and deacons, which 
in turns prescribe this. And, in truth, it is virtually prescribed 
here in the words ‘ the deacons holding the Divine Gospels over 
the head of him who is being ordained ; for the word is tov 
xetporovoupévou: that is, precisely, ‘ who is receiving imposition 
of hands,’ for though yecporoveiy is more properly used of the 
election of the Bishop, (Suicer in voce,) yet it is also applied in 
the Apostolic Canons to the Ordination itself. And we con- 
ceive that the tenses of this passage—so important may a 
tense become in the history of the Church—furnish the most 
certain and irrefragable proof that can be found anywhere of 
the position, that Ordination is effected by the laying on of hands 
with prayer. For the person is then said to be ‘ ordaining,’ 
‘inter ordinandum:’ but to be ‘ ordained,’ ‘ ordinatus,’ when 
the element is afterwards put into his hand. 

We proceed to Eastern Ordination as performed in the 
eighth century, and probably far earlier, and to this day :— 

I. Bishops. 1. After the Trisagion Hymn, the ordaining Arch- 
bishop reads a formula of election, standing on the foot-pace 
before the altar. The people pray ‘ Kyrie eleison.’ 

2. He holds the gospel over the elect’s head and neck, the 
other Bishops standing by and holding the gospel. 
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3. Laying his hand on his head, he says a prayer ‘ that by the 
hand of me a sinner, and of the assisting Bishops, and by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, he may,’ &ec. 

4, One of the Bishops says a Litany, inserting a petition for 
the newly-ordained ; the Archbishop still keeping his hand on 
the head, and saying another prayer for further gifts. 

5. He places the pall (@uodopiov) on the newly-ordained. 

6. He with the other Bishops gives the kiss, and they ascend 
their thrones, and the Liturgy is proceeded with. 

II. Priests. 1. After the Cherubic Hymn, (the elements 
having first been brought in, and placed on the Holy Table,) 
the formula of election is read. 

2. The elect kneels, and the Bishop makes the sign of the 
cross three times above him, and holding his hand on his head, 
prays for the Holy Spirit. 

3. One of the priests says the Litany, inserting a petition for 
him. 

4, The Bishop meanwhile still keeps his hand on his head, 
and afterwards prays that God who has willed that his servant 
should enter into the degree of the priesthood, will ‘ fill him with 
the gift'of his Holy Spirit, that he be worthy to stand at the 
altar, preach the gospel, minister the word of truth, offer gifts 
and spiritual sacrifices, and renew his people by the laver of 
regeneration.’ 

5. The Ordaining Bishop brings the part of the priest’s stole 
which hangs behind, to the front, puts on him the chasuble, 
and gives ae the kiss. (Compare the English Ordinal: ‘ Hic 
reflectet Episcopus stolam super humerum eorum dextrum ad 
pectus:’ and still more the Roman ‘ Pontifex,’ below, ‘ reflectet 
orarium sive stolam ab humero sinistro, capiens partem que retrd 
pendet, et imponens super dextrum humerum,’ and again Eng. 
and Rom. ‘ hic vestiat eos casul4.’) 

6. After the ‘It is meet and right,’ the Archbishop gives the 
ordained priest one portion of bread from the paten into his 
hands, and causes him to lean over the holy table, holding the 
bread in his hands, and his head above it (Morinus, p. 62), 
and remaining so until the ‘ Sancta Sanctis’ (just before recep- 
tion) has been said, when he gives back the bread to the Arch- 
bishop, and communicates before all the other priests, 

Ill. Deacons.—1. After the consecration of the elements 
follows threefold signing of the cross, imposition of the hands 
with prayer, Litany with special petition, renewed imposition 
and prayer for special gifts, as in ordination of priests. 

2. Then putting on of the stole, and giving of the fan to fan 
with. 


3. After receiving, the Deacon has the cup given him by the 
Bishop. 





Art. VIII.—The Trial of the Bishop of Brechin. The Dairy 
Courant, for March 15, 16, 17, 1860. (Edinburgh.) 


For a whole year we have preserved the most entire silence 
with respect to the very existence of the Scottish controversy. 
We knew that our readers were weary of the subject, and con- 
sequently we have left unanswered all attacks, and ignored the 
very existence of some important pamphlets which bore upon 
the points at issue. The trial of a Bishop—assuredly one of the 
greatest theological cases that has occurred since the Reforma- 
tion—may be fairly held to be a sufficient warrant for a fresh 
reference to a subject which has occupied so many of our pages 
during the years 1858 and 1859. 

The shortness of the interval between the conclusion of the 
trial and the time at which this Review goes to the press, 
renders it impossible for us to consider the Opinions of the 
Judges, more especially as we have no documents before us 
beyond the necessarily brief reports of the Edinburgh news- 
papers. But it is only due to the bench to say that we have 
heard accounts, from those who were present, of the improved 
character of the proceedings, and of the courtesy of the 
arrangements regarding the accused prelate. Nor shall aay 
risk of a seeming personality prevent us from referring to one 
member of the college, whose tone on former occasions has 
been made the subject of comment, both in these pages and in 
the perfectly independent columns of the Guardian. It is only 
due to the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, to express our belief that 
no such criticisms as those to which we have alluded would 
ever have appeared in these pages, if he had always exhibited 
the tone and demeanour which is attributed to him during the 
late trial. 

We turn from the bench to the presenters. It is sufficient 
for the present to remark, that these gentlemen must be con- 
sidered to have sustained a signal defeat. Neither their friends, 
nor their opponents, nor bystanders, will ever believe that they 
took all this trouble, and spent the sums so liberally supplied to 
them, in order to procure a mere censure upon the Bishop of 
Brechin, by many degrees milder than that contained in the 
Pastoral of May, 1858. The court at large implicitly, and one 
member of it (the Bishop of Moray) avowedly, appear to have 
declined any sanction of the positive teaching of the presenters 
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respecting the fundamental verity at stake, the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist. 

And meanwhile, what has been the effect upon those without ? 
Two years ago, an impression was prevalent in many quarters to 
the effect that the Bishop of Brechin and Mr. Cheyne had 
effectually cut themselves off from the reach of any very marked 
or extensive sympathy. At the moment when we write, more 
than ten thousand persons, partly from personal affection, partly 
from agreement on fundamental truths, have shown their dis- 
approval of anything like suspension upon such grounds. It is 
probable that the number above mentioned represents about 
one-fifth part of those who substantially agree in the senti- 
ment. Thousands have stood aloof, because they did not 
feel called upon to mix themselves up with the matter. The 
names of the absent must not be ranked with those of approvers 
of a penal sentence. No one, for example, will for a moment 
imagine that Archdeacon Churton, or Dr. Pusey, or Mr. Keble, 
would have sympathised with any penal sentence. Yet their 
names are not appended to any of the numerous addresses 
presented to the Bishop of Brechin or Mr. Cheyne. How many 
have, naturally enough, followed the example set by these 
distinguished persons! How many more, even though partially 
or widely disagreeing with the accused, would concur in depre- 
eating the principle of limitation which penal condemnation 
must involve! 

It is impossible, notwithstanding our scanty limits, to pass 
by the extraordinary historical fact of the monster address to 
Bishop Forbes from the working-men of all denominations in 
Dundee. That in the country where Popery and black Prelacy 
used to be placed on the same level, and the office regarded 
almost as a sign of antichrist, a bishop should receive such a 
testimony to the impression which his life and labours have 
made upon the masses, is in itself a truly astonishing event. 
But the circumstances are such as to tend greatly to increase 
the measure of our surprise. If, thirty years ago, any one had 
ventured to speak of the possibility of such an address from 
Scotchmen to a Scottish Bishop, the natural comment would 
have been, that, if so very improbable an event did take place, 
the recipient of sympathy would prove to be one who had mini- 
mised the differences between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, 
who had espoused what was the most popular school of theology 
in his own communion, and thus won the favour of the lairds 
and of the populace. But that a bishop who had, more than any 
other member of the college, brought out into strong relief the 
contrast between the two systems, and who was actually on his 
trial for teaching the unpopular view, should obtain such tokens 
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of sympathy, is one of those occurrences which @ priori seem 
absolutely incredible, and which could not have been brought 
to pass but for the kind offices of Mr. Henderson and his co- 
presenters. 

On one point, on which the language of the Bishop of 
Brechin had been (as we think it must be admitted) of a 
trenchant character, he had proposed a substitution. Instead 
of the words ‘ the sacrifice of the Cross and the sacrifice of the 
Altar are substantially one,’ and ‘ in some transcendental sense 
identical,’ the Bishop offered to substitute the following language 
of S. Cyril. (This, we presume, must be the ‘ modification’ 
alluded to in the finding of the court in reference to the first 
charge.) 

‘We celebrate in the Churches the unbloody sacrifice, and sa we approach 
to the mystic eulogies and are sanctified, being here made partakers of the 
holy flesh, and of the precious blood of Christ, the Saviour of all. And we 
receive it, not as common flesh, God forbid ! nor indeed that of a sanctified 
man, and one associated with the Divinity by unity of dignity, nor as one 
that hath the Divinity dwelling within Him, but as the truly life-giving 
— flesh of the Word Himself.’—Zp. Syn. Alex. T. v. p. i. Epp. 
p. 72. 

It is gratifying to observe that these words appear to have 
been accepted by the court, one member (the Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s) declaring, in a most emphatic manner, not merely his 
admission of the statement, but ‘his thorough consent to 
S. Cyril’s language.’ When we call to mind the circumstance, 
that certain statements made in the Pastoral of May, 1858, were 
thought, in high quarters, to be such as, if developed, would 
tend to Nestorianism, it is no light matter for congratulation to 
witness the admission of phraseology employed by the great 
opponent of Nestorius. In making this change, Bishop Forbes 
expresses himself as follows: ‘ Now let me not be misunder- 
‘stood, Right Reverend Brethren, what I now say, I say out of 
‘the love of peace. .. I have no wish to adhere to any forms of 
‘expressing my belief, so that 1 express that belief distinctly, 
‘and the Church, and those committed to my charge, know what 
‘I believe” Our readers will allow us to remind them of the 
somewhat similar language which emanated from the great 
S. Athanasius. Would that it may prove in all respects 
applicable! ‘Those who accept everything else that was 
‘defined at Nicea, and quarrel only about the One-in-substance, 
‘must not be received as enemies; nor do we attack them as 
* Ariomaniacs, nor as opponents of the Fathers; but we discuss 
‘the matter with them as brothers with brothers, who mean what 
‘we mean, and dispute only about the words.” 





’ Epistle on Councils of Ariminium and Seleucia. Chap. III (p. 138, Oxf. Tr.) 
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On the whole, we have deep reason to be thankful for a 
judgment which is so vast an improvement on that delivered in 
the case of Mr. Cheyne, and on the language of the Pastoral of 
1858, and which extends judicial toleration so far. It has indeed 
been said to those who think with us, Do you seek toleration 
only? With regard to that, we are content to answer: ‘If 
‘this counsel, or this work, be of men, it will come to nought: 
‘but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest, haply, ye be 
‘found even to fight against God.’ 

But certainly, we are unable to see any such amount of 
difference between the cases of the Bishop of Brechin and 
Mr. Cheyne, as to justify the continued exclusion of the latter 
from the office of the ministry. There are not wanting 
those, who attribute the more lenient treatment of the former, 
to the fact of his being a brother bishop, to his ancient 
name, powerful friends, and aristocratic connexions. We do 
not, for our own part, believe this. We attribute the difference 
to the effects of time, the gradual influence of arguments, 
the sympathy for the accused, and the dread of a schism; 
above all, to the conviction in the mind of the court, that there 
were real forensic distinctions between the two cases. 

In conclusion. As to the terms of the finding of the court— 
over and above what has been already said on alleged ‘ modi- 
fications,’ we cannot, in justice either to the judges or the 
accused, refrain from making a few brief remarks. As to 
the former, it is quite clear that they so far coincided with 
the respondent in viewing the question only from the nar- 
rower issue of the explicit teaching of the Formularies, which 
cannot de facto be held as enforcing, as terms of communion 
or ministration, his own statements of the juge sacrificium, 
or Eucharistic Adoration. But the court, in assuming that 
the respondent did not ‘claim the authority of the Church’ 
for the doctrines he had advocated, but promulgated them 
only as private opinions overstepped (except under the reser- 
vation before stated) the candid and charitable statements 
of the Bishop of Brechin. On this point, the minds of the 
judges and of the accused were certainly not in the same 
plane; to the latter, the Eucharistic doctrines contained in his 
charge, were negatively what the court stated them to be—no 
terms of communion, no point de départ for persecution, but 
— the tradition of the Catholic Fathers and ancient 

ishops, and no mere private opinions." 





1 At no time has he either exceeded this claim, or fallen short of it; a fact, 
which makes us regret that the word ‘now’ as contained in the Finding, should 
prima facie seem to involve any retrograde position as assumed by the respondent. 
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But viewing the matter broadly and in all its bearings, it 
must be admitted that, considering the extent to which the 
Pastoral Letter had already committed the Bishops who formed 
the court to a decision adverse to the accused, a milder and 
more tolerant judgment could hardly have been anticipated ; nor 
would we fail to do justice to the profession made in the name 
of the court at the opening of the proceedings, that they would 
be prepared to give a candid and favourable consideration to the 
pleadings of the respondent, a pledge which, if not to the 
extent that we could have desired, they have yet in some 
considerable measure practically redeemed. 

Let our readers weigh what would have been their own feel- 
ings, had the highest appellate tribunal in England conceded 
‘toleration’ to the teaching of the Archdeacon of Taunton, 
balanced only by a mild censure and admonition ; and let them 
not, with the antecedents of the last three hundred years before 
them, shrink from seeing dogmatic truth rest, for a season, on 
its de facto historic basis within our communion, until on her 
behalf be granted to the full the prayer which thousands have 
uttered in the words of the saintly Andrew’s, wt in ed suppleantur 
defectus, confirmentur reliqua. 
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Art. [IX.— Codex Liturgicus Ecclesiae Orientalis. Curavit 
Herm. Apats. Daniet. Lipsie: T. O. Weigel. 


One of the first observations which must occur to a student of 
the primitive Liturgies is this: how frequent are the quotations 
from Scripture with which they abound. We know, in fact, 
that the few Protestant writers who have advanced, even so 
far as to a respectable knowledge of these works, have never been 
weary of proclaiming their scriptural character—of pointing 
out that, although Antichrist was already beginning to whimper 
in his cradle, nevertheless reference was still made ‘ to the law 
and to the testimony.’ 

The so-called sect of Evangelicals, again, would find a still 
closer resemblance between liturgical quotations and their own. 
The passages cited are not, to use the words of an Evangelical 
Bishop, ‘ from the Gospels, or the other less important books of 
the New Testament,’ but are mainly from the Pauline Epistles. 
Reference may indeed be here and there made to a gospel fact—or 
some of our Lorp’s promises may be pleaded with Him by Whom 
they were spoken. But still, as the rule, if a citation, not 
avowedly such, be made from Scripture, it is three times out of 
four from the Epistles. 

But another view of the subject may be taken, and it is that 
to which we are at present about to direct the reader’s attention. 
We have before now remarked that the Liturgical articles of 
this periodical must be regarded as a connected series ; and it is 
therefore our desire to repeat as little as possible in a later, 
what may already have been discussed in a former, paper. 
We shall, then, make no apology for now assuming points as 
proved, which, on previous occasions, we have endeavoured to 
establish. And we cannot but be thankful for the kindness 
with which our endeavours to trace liturgical analogies, and to 
elucidate ritual difficulties, have been received by our readers. 
On the present occasion we shall not have to trespass so long 
on their time, perhaps not so deeply on their study, as in some 
foregoing numbers. 

The question then for our present consideration is this :—The 
—— which occur in the original portions of the primitive 

iturgies, and also in the Epistles,—are we to regard them as 
—_ in the latter from the former, or in the former from the 

atter ? 

The offhand reply would of course be—Undoubtedly the 
liturgical is a quotation from the scriptural passage. A deeper 
view of the subject may perhaps lead us toa different conclusion. 

NO. CVIII.—N.8. 11 
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It need hardly be said that, if this be the case, Liturgies 
become at once invested with a dignity and majesty, scarcely 
inferior to that of the New Testament itself. 

The question ix one which has never yet been discussed at 
length. The late Professor Blunt—and would that he had been 
spared to follow out the path which he had indicated !—opened 
up this inquiry ; and that with a manifest bias to the liturgical 
side of its decision. We will endeavour—haud passibus equis 
—to follow in his steps. 

One of the cleverest critical essays, written during the last 
century, is that of Hurd, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, on 
the marks of poetical imitation. In this he professes to lay 
down a series of canons by which we may judge whether an 
apparent imitation is a real plagiarism or not. We shall find 
some of his remarks very useful to carry with us as we go 
along: although our present question is not whether there be 
imitation or not, but in which of two given writings that 
imitation is to be found. 

In the first place it is well to observe that, without any 
manner of doubt, scriptural writers are in the habit of quoting, 
not only heathen authors, as in the three examples which 
S. Paul affords from Aratus, from Simonides, and from Epime- 
nides, but also from the ecclesiastical compositions of that era, 
For example: Jt is a faithful saying : 

For if we be dead with Him, 
We shall also live with Him ; 
If we suffer, 

We shall also reign with Him ; 
If we deny Him, 

He also will deny us. 


If we believe not, 
Yet He abideth faithful. 


Or again: This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that 


Curist JESUS came into the world 
To save sinners. 


And yet again : 
Godliness is profitable unto all things : 
Having the promise of the life that now is, 


And of that which is to come. 
This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation. 


And yet again, the most remarkable instance of all: 


Wherefore he saith: 

Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 

And Curist shall give thee life. 
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As we have had occasion to observe in a previous paper, we 
know both the occasion on which the hymn, of which these 
words form a part, was written; we know its metre, or rather 
quasi metre; we have its melody at this day; and we have the 
Latin metrical translation of the whole hymn. 

We have seen that, from external as well as internal evidence, 
it may be shown that the framework—the general order, and 
the more important prayers—of the two most primitive Litur- 
gies, S. Mark and S. James, is not only older than a.p, 100, 
but in fact is really owing to the supposed authors. Well, 
then, the Epistles, and the main features and most important 
prayers of these Liturgies, are of the same age; whence the 
question arises, Why should not passages identical in the two 
be as well quoted by the Scriptural, as by the Liturgical 
writers ? To say the least, the chances areeven. But we will 
go a great deal further. 

In the Liturgy of 8. Mark, the Embolismus, that is, the 
prayer which follows the Lorp’s Prayer, runs thus :— 

Nal, Kupte, Kupie, pr eloeveyxys ras eis metpacpoy, adda pioat nuas amd 
Tov movnpov. Oidey yap  modAAn Gov evomdAayxvia, drt ov Svvayeba ireveyKew 
ba thy modAjy Hyav doGeveray’ GAA Toincgoy civ Te Tetpacpe 
kai €xBaowv, tov divacOat nyas breveyxeiv. Sd TAP édexas nyu 
efovoiay mately émavm opewy Kal oKopriay, kai émi macav tiv Sivapw rod 
€xOpor. 

The parallel passage is, of course, to be found in 1 Cor. x. 13: 

Tords 5€ 6 Oeds, ds od Eaver ids meipacOiva imép 6 divacbe, adda 
mouce oly TO Tetpacy@ kal Thy ExBaow, Tod divacba tpas vreveyxeiv. 

Now we would observe, in the first place, that the Embo- 
lismus is a prayer which occurs in every known Liturgy 
(except the Clementine), and always on the same subject— 
deliverance from temptations. Alone of all early Liturgies, 
8. Mark has any recognition of this most appropriate promise. 
Why ? No doubt, because that promise was not in existence when 
most of those Liturgies were composed. §. Paul—as we have had 
occasion to point out—was more especially connected with 
S. Mark and the Alexandrian Liturgy. He then was aware of 
the petition; and how beautiful is the idea that naturally 
follows! ‘Make the way to escape, O Lorp, with the tempta- 
tion!’ had been the earnest and repeated prayer of S. Peter's 
converts, in their first exposure to the axe, the fire, the lion’s 
teeth. That petition was offered with the much incense on the 
Golden Altar; and Paul was inspired to declare it fulfilled. 
‘God is faithful, Who with the temptation will make the way 
to escape.’ Read calmly that chapter in 1 Corinthians after 
the above representation, and see how completely the promise 
has the air of a quotation. 

112 
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We said that, had the said promise been in existence when 
the earlier embolismi were written, it would have been referred 
to in others of them. This must be allowed probable ; but is it 
not next to certain that, in the other edition of S. Mark’s 
Liturgy—such as the rites afterwards called from S. Gregory, 
S. Basil, S. Cyril—so apposite a promise, had it then been 
one, must have been inserted? Yet it is not. 

And again, we place great reliance on that yap, which we 
have printed in capital letters. The writer, in the Embolismus, 
clearly wished to plead with Gop. He does not plead the far 
more decisive promise (though he quotes it, if the theory of 
quotation be true), but he adduces one far less to the point, and 
begins with the For, as applied to it, which seems to tell us that 
he was not pleading before. Is not this conclusive? So con- 
clusive, in our judgment, that it is scarcely worth while to 
notice the addition of the article in the Epistle, its absence in 
the Liturgy. ‘Make a way to escape,’ says the latter. ‘ He 
will make the way to escape,—the way so often petitioned for, 
says the former. 

We have still another passage worthy of all notice, from 
S. Mark. In the Prayer for the King we read: ‘ That he also, 
‘in the tranquillity of his days, may lead a quiet and peaceable 
* life, in all godliness and honesty.’ And now see how beautifully 
these two things work in together. In a former paper we 
endeavoured to show that in this letter to Timothy, 8, Paul was 
laying down his rule for the Alexandrian Liturgy. In some 
rituals, as we know, no intercession was made till just before 
the words of Institution; in some, partly before, partly after 
them; in some, between the Institution and the Invocation ; in 
some, between the Invocation and the Lorp’s Prayer, and this 
last may be called the rule of the Church. But S. Paul, whom 
we have seen so often referring to S. Mark’s Liturgy, would 
have its norm kept to on this point. ‘I exhort, therefore,’ says 
he, ‘that First OF ALL, supplications '—which we take to be 
Ectenai— prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men, for kings, and for all that are in authority.’ And 
S. Mark’s Liturgy, alone of all others, has its second prayer 
for the King. With this in his mind, the Apostle goes on, 
‘that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness 
‘and honesty ;’ quoting, as was natural, that Liturgy, the 
use of which he was recommending. 

Then again, there is that remarkable expression about ‘ being 
purified from all filthiness, both of flesh and spirit,’ which 
occurs so often in the Clementine Liturgy. Here we confess 
that we fully believe the Epistle of 8. Paul to be the earlier. 
And one reason is this: we find no trace of quotation from the 
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Clementine Liturgy in any of S. Paul’s writings; and we do 
find the other part of the verse, ‘ perfecting holiness in the fear 
of Gop,’ referred to in that Liturgy. It is far more likely that 
its compiler should have, in two different places, quoted the 
same verse of S. Paul, than that S. Paul should in one verse 
have knit together two expressions of S. Clement. 

Now then, we have a most remarkable instance—so remark- 
able, that we shall give it in English as well as-in Greek. 

In 1 Cor. ii. 9, we have this passage :— 


‘ But As IT IS WRITTEN, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which Gop hath prepared for 
them that love Him.’ 


Where is this written? ‘ Why,’ they say, ‘in Isaiah lxiv. 4. 
Now we do not deny that, so far as our English version is 
concerned, there is a certain resemblance between the passage 
in the Corinthians, and that in Isaiah. But it is now universally 
allowed that our English version of the text in Isaiah is quite 
indefensible; it probably was only made from the predeter- 
mination of nsilieien g. Paul to be giving the right sense of 
the prophet ; and the true version is given in the margin. Let 
us see how the passage stands in the LXX., which 8. Paul must 
have quoted, and which gives the correct interpretation of the 
Hebrew :— 


‘From the beginning have we not heard, neither have our eyes 
seen, a Gop beside Thee, and Thy works, which Thou shalt do to them 
that wait for mercy.’ 


There is not much likeness here; but we will go a great deal 
further yet. However, let us first hear what Bishop Lowth 
says on the matter. His version is:— 

‘ For never have men heard, nor perceived by the ear, 


Nor eye hath seen, a Gup beside Thee, 
Who doeth such things for those that trust in Him.’ 


His note is:— 


‘For never have men agent | S. Paul is generally supposed to have 


uoted this passage of Isaiah, 1 Cor. ii. 9: and Clemens Romanus in his 
Pirst Epistle has made the same quotation, very nearly in the same words 
with the Apostle. But the citation is so very different, both from the 
Hebrew Text and the Version of the LXX., that it seems very difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile them by any literal emendation, without going 
beyond the bounds of temperate criticism. One clause, “neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man,” is wholly left out ; and another is repeated 
without force or propriety, viz. “nor perceived by the ear,” after “ never 
have heard :” and . . . .« . the sense and expression of the Apostle 
is far preferable to that of the Hebrew text. Under these difficulties, I 
am at a loss what to do better, than to offer to the reader this, aN 
disagreeable, alternative—either to consider the Hebrew text and LXX. in 
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this place as wilfully disguised and corrupted by the Jews: of which 
practice, in regard to other quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old, they lie under strong suspicions: (see Dr. Owen, on the Version of the 
Seventy, sect vi.—ix.): or to look upon S. Paul’s quotation as not made 
from Isaiah, but from one or other of the two Apocryphal Books, entitled 
The Ascension of Esaias, and the Apocalypse of Elias, in both of which 
this passage was found: and the Apostle is by some ee in other 
places to have quoted such apocryphal writings. As the first of these 
conclusions will perhaps not easily be admitted by many ; so I must fairly 
warn my readers, that the second is treated by Jerom as little better than 
heresy. See his Comment on this place in Isaiah.’ 


Now we will see if we cannot explain what so completely 
uzzled—and it is to his great credit he confesses it—Bishop 
owth. 

First, here is the version of the LXX. :— 


"Amd Tov aidvos ovK jxovoapev, ovde of dpOarpwol nuadv eldov Gedy mryv 
co ” 
gov, kal ra Epya gov, & mounves Tois Uropevovow Eeov. 


Now, S. Paul— 


"AdAa kabds yéypamra’  & OpOadpds ovk cide, Kai ods ovK HKovee, Kai emi 
, . -~ ~ , 
xapdiav avOperov ovK avéeBn, & Hroiwacev 6 Oeds Tois dyaTaow avrov. 


Observe (1), that there is not ONE worD, literally not one 
WORD, the same in Isaiah and in S. Paul. 

(2). Nevertheless, this is manifestly a textual quotation. 
We say nothing of the ca0a> yéypartac* but the ungram- 
matical structure of the sentence, the relative without an ante- 
cedent, the beginning with ‘A 6p@arpods ov« elde,—shows that it 
is a mere fragment, taken bodily from some other writer. The 
English reader will understand this better, if we translate— 
what our version has not done—literally :— 


But as it hath been written :—‘ Which eye hath not seen, and ear hath 
not heard, and into the heart of man hath not ascended,—which Gop 
hath prepared for them that love Him.’ 


You see it is manifestly a broken sentence—an exact textual 
reproduction of some passage where the first which—‘ which eye 
hath not seen,’ must have had an antecedent. Cast your eyes 
back to the literal version of the LX X., and you will now agree 
that S. Paul could not have been quoting Isaiah; and was 
quoting some one else—that some one else, in all probability, 
distantly referring to the prophet. 

This we should confidently say, even if we could not find 
what S. Paul was quoting. 

Can we find it? 

Turn to the Anaphora of S. James, (p. 63 of Nreaue’s little 
edition). 
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Now then— 


"ANAG Kard TH ony emeixecay Kal Gharov cov diravOperiay, vmepBas Kai 
é€adeiWas To kaP’ jpav xetpdypahoy trav oa ixerav, xapion jpiv ra émoupana 
kai aloud cov Swpnyara, 4 6pOadpds ovk cide, cai ods ovK HKovce, Kai 
éri xapdiavy avOpaerov ovx avéBn, @ Hroipacas, 6 Oeds, Trois aya- 
maoi oe’ cai pr) 0 ene, wal did ras epas duaprias abernons tov Aady, pidav- 
Opwre Kupte, 

Now we have the textual quotation. Now we can explain 
the want of an antecedent to the relative. Now the 4 refers 
to Ta cov ayadd. 

We translate for the English reader :-— 

‘But according to Thy gentleness and measureless love, passing over 
and blotting out the handwriting against us Thy suppliants, Thou wouldst 
bestow on us Thy heavenly and eternal gifts, WHICH eye hath not seen, and 
ear hath not heard, and into the heart of man hath not ascended, which Thou 
hast prepared, O Gov, for them that love Thee? 


Is it not now absolutely certain—certain beyond all assurance 
—that this is the passage which S. Paul was quoting? This 
passage may very probably glance at Isaiah, though only 
distantly. This is so very important that we repeat the 
argument. 

1. There is not one word the same in the passage in the 
Corinthians, and in that of Isaiah—and the sense is altogether 
different. 

2. Yet the passage in the Corinthians is a textual quotation 
—textual even to ungrammaticalness. 

3. The exact words of this quotation, the ungrammaticalness 
supplied, occur in the Liturgy of S. James. Is not this certainly 
of the deepest moment? Surely it is. It establishes, first, 
that the Liturgy of S. James—or at least some part of it—was 
in existence before a.p. 59. 

But more: people say, if you argue with them on such 
subjects as Prayers for the Dead, or the True Sacrifice in the 
Eucharist, from Primitive Liturgies, ‘Oh yes! but granting 
the antiquity of the principal parts of the Liturgy, these are 
insertions!’ Now here we find S. Paul actually quoting, and 
stamping with the infallible seal of the Hoty Guost’s approval, 
a prayer which calls the Blessed Eucharist ‘ this fearful and 
unbloody Sacrifice.’ On this point there can be now no doubt. 
_ the only marvel is that the discovery has not been made 

fore. 

Observe also, that according to the usual reckoning, that 
Epistle ‘to the Corinthians was written in 59; the Epistle to the 
Colossians not till 64. Therefore, if in the former letter the 
Apostle introduced a Liturgical quotation, much more might he 
have done so in the latter. Now, we have just had the 
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following passage: ‘ Beseeching Thee that Thou wouldst not 
‘ deal with us after our sins, nor reward us according to our 
‘ iniquities, but according to Thy gentleness and ineffable love, 
‘ passing by and blotting out the handwriting which is against 
‘us, Thy suppliants, wouldst grant us Thy heavenly and 
‘ eternal gifts.’ This is word for word the same as that expres- 
sion in the Colossians (ii. 14): ‘Blotting out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us:’ 
a passage manifestly borrowed from this Liturgy, and in which 
the word yevpoypagov occurs, nowhere else to be met with in 
the New Testament. 

We will now take another example. 

In that most magnificent commencement of the anaphora in 
S. James’s Liturgy, we have the expression :— 

*Ov dyvovow oi odpavoi “lepovoradrp 1) émoupavios mavyyupis, €xkAnoia 
mpororékey aroyeypaypever ev Tois ovpavois, mvedpara dixaiwv Kal mpopytev. 


XM. 
The parallel passage in S. Paul is (Heb. ga 22) :— 


*ANAd mpoweAnAVOare Tidy Sper, kai wodret God Cavros, ‘lepoveaArp eroupavig, 
, > - 
kal pupiacry ayyéor, mavnyopet kat exxAnoia mpwrordKkav €v ovpavois amroye= 
ypappevev, kal mvevpace Sixaiwv rerehe@pevor, 


Now, we might observe, that the word zravijyupis nowhere 
else occurs in the New Testament; nor is the term mp@toroxos 
elsewhere employed in that sense. 

We might also remark, that this Epistle was written to the 
Hebrews, ¢.e. the very Church which employed S. James’s 
Liturgy. But when we know that S. James’s Liturgy is quoted 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and that the latter 
is earlier than the Epistle to the Hebrews, cadit questio, the 
Epistle must quote the Liturgy. 

Further, when we take the passage as a reference to the 
crowning act of Christian life—its approach to, and union with, 
our blessed Lorp in the Liturgy, what force do we give the 
comparison! ‘ Your fathers in the wilderness—for them there 
‘was the mount that burned with fire, the blackness, and dark- 
‘ness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, when they 
‘drew near to Gop. For you, according to the words which 
‘ you daily take in your mouths, there is the Heavenly Jerusalem 
‘opened, the myriads of angels invisibly attending, the general 
‘assembly and church of the firstborn united and uniting in 
‘ your earthly sacrifice.’ Once take the passage thus, and does 
not any other interpretation seem impossible? Imagine the 
Liturgy to be the copy, and S. Paul’s words lose half their force. 

We may bring forward another passage from S. James (page 
65 of Neaue’s Edition): ‘Remember also, O Lorp, our holy 
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‘ fathers and brothers in it [the Church], and the Bishops that 
‘in all the world rightly divide the Word of Truth.’ It occurs 
also in S. Mark, in the third prayer in the Ante-Communion 
(page 9 of Neate’s little Edition). ‘ We beseech and supplicate 
‘ Thee, O Lover of men, O good Gop, for [our most holy and 
‘ blessed Pontiff, the Pope N. and] the most sacred Bishop N., 
‘ preserve them to us peacefully many years, executing the holy 
‘ Arch-priesthood intrusted by Thee to them, according to Thy 
‘holy and blessed word, rightly dividing the Word of Truth.’ 
From this passage S. Paul must have quoted his injunction to 
S. Timothy, ‘Study to show thyself approved unto Gop, a 
‘ workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
‘word of Truth.” We know that S. Paul must have been 
quoting S. James:—as again, the Second Epistle to Timothy 
is so much later than the First to the Corinthians. 

Now there is another point in which the three Gospels and 
the three Primitive Liturgies may most profitably be compared : 
we mean the words of Institution of the Blessed Sacrament. 

S. Matthew gives them thus :— 

‘ Take, eat: This is My Body. 

‘Drink ye all of it: for this is My Blood of the New Testament which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins,’ 


S. Mark thus :— 


‘Take, eat, This is My Body. 
‘This is My Blood of the New Testament which is shed for many.’ 


S. Luke thus :— 
‘ This is My Body which is given for you: This do in remembrance of 


e: 
‘This Cup is the New Testament in My Blood which is shed for you” 


And S. Paul, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians :— 

‘Take, eat : This is My Body which is broken for you, This do in remem- 
brance of Me. 

‘This Cup is the New Testament in My Blood: This do ye, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ 


Now compare these with the Liturgies. 
8. Mark :— 


‘Take, eat. For this is My Body which is broken for you, and distri- 
buted for the remission of sins. 

‘Drink ye all of this. This is My Blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed and distributed for you and for many for the remission of sins.’ 


S. James :— 


‘Take, eat : This is My Body which is broken for you, and is given for 
the remission of sins. 
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‘Drink ye all of this: This is My Blood of the New Testament, which 
for you and for many is shed and distributed for the remission of sins.’ 


S. Clement :— 


‘This is the mystery of the New Testament ; take of it; eat; this is 
My Body, which is broken for many for the remission of sins. 

‘Drink ye all of it: this is My Blood, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins ; do this in remembrance of Me; for as often as ye eat 
of this bread, and drink of this cup, ye do show forth My death till 
I come.’ 


If the reader will compare the Apostolic account of these 
words with those delivered to us by the Evangelists, he cannot 
fail to see how much S. Paul borrowed from the Liturgies. 
Also in the accessory circumstances of that first Sacrament, we 
cannot doubt that the most important were recorded by eye- 
witnesses, Who else would have ventured to specify that fact 
which almost every Liturgy notices, that our Lorp, before con- 
secrating the Elements into his own Body and Blood, lifted up 
his eyes to heaven? Who else would have put into writing 
that which the tradition of every primitive Church, except the 
Armenian, confirms in practice, that He mingled water with the 
wine: which from other sources we know to have been the 
practice of the Jews in their Passover celebration? Whatever 
may be the truth of that other assertion, authorised by S. Augus- 
tine, that He Himself received,—it comes to us with far less 
liturgical evidence than the circumstances we have already 
noticed. Notice, also, how completely the Invocation of the 
Hoty Guost, in the Liturgy of 8. James, has the air of being 
written by an eye-witness of that first Pentecost, and not put 
together from the details afforded us in the Acts. In Scripture 
we only find that the Apostles ‘ were all with one accord in one 
place :’ in the Liturgy we are told that it was ‘in the upper room 
of the holy and glorious Sion.’ One would not lay much stress 
on the words of Institution,—* He gave thanks, and hallowed, 
‘ and blessed, and filled with the Hoty Guost, and gave it.to us 
‘ His Disciples’—because the pronoun might have been inserted 
as a pious fraud. Yet it is worth remark that in the Liturgy 
which comes nearest to a pious fraud, namely, the Clementine 
—for no one ever believed that the portions assigned by its 
rubrics to the various Apostles were really written by them— 
this word us does not occur. Also, had it been composed at a 
later time, the writer would, probably, have given the more, 
instead of the less, honourable name; would have written, ‘ to 
us His Apostles,’ instead of ‘to us His Disciples.’ 

And now notice another evident quotation. In the Liturgy 
of S. James, just before the commencement of the Anaphora, . 
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we have the Prayer of the Veil—a prayer which finds its place 
in every family of that race. It refers to the moment when 
the Veil is now raised, and the Holy Mysteries—Holy, because 
already offered, though not yet consecrated—are exposed to view. 
Here we have the passage: ‘ We render thanks to Thee, Lorp 
‘our Gop, for that Thou hast given us boldness to the entrance 
‘in of thy Holy Places, the true and living way which Thou 
‘hast consecrated to us through the Veil of Thy Curist.’ We, 
now knowing that the Epistle to the Hebrews is of a subsequent 
period to this Liturgy, immediately find two quotations from this 
same prayer. The one (x. 19, 20), ‘ Having, therefore, brethren, 
‘boldness to enter into the Holiest’—and see how the Apostle is 
not only about to quote the words, but has the living idea before 
his eyes—‘ by the Blood of Jesus, by a new and living way 
‘which He hath consecrated for us through the Veil, that is to 
‘say, His Flesh, and having an High Priest over the House of 
‘Gop, let us draw near with a true heart.’ Draw near? To 
what? Surely to nothing else than the Liturgy itself. For 
see how presently afterwards the Apostle goes on, ‘ Let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith without wavering, —that pro- 
fession, namely, which has just been made in the Creed. And 
once more, ‘not forsaking the assembling ourselves together,’ 
which undoubtedly refers to Holy Communion. We very much 
doubt whether that passage, ‘ Having an High Priest over the 
House of Gop,’ which is generally understood to apply to our 
Lorp, does not in reality mean the Celebrant in the Liturgy. 
For we have had a reference to the Prayer of the Veil; we have 
another to that physical ablution, ‘ our bodies washed with pure 
water,’ which was then the universal custom, as we learn from 
S. Cyril, before attendance at the Liturgy. In fact, the more 
these verses (Heb. ix. 19—27) are studied, the more it will be 
seen that they cannot be fully explained without an application 
to the Liturgy. A little further on in the Prayer of the Veil, 
we have this expression: ‘ Master, have mercy upon us, since 
‘we are full of fear and dread when about to stand before 
‘Thy Holy Altar, and to offer this fearful and unbloody Sacri- 
‘fice for our sins, and for the ignorances of the people.’ To 
this phrase S. Paul refers no less than three times: Heb. v. 3; 
vii. 27; and ix.7; in the last passage, indeed, all but quoting 
it; ‘ which he offered for himself, and for the ignorances of the 
people.’ 

The above are a few of the most striking examples where 
Scriptural writers seem to have quoted Primitive Liturgies. 
Nothing can be urged against our hypothesis from the allowed 
fact that, for many years, those Liturgies were not committed to 
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writing. They were of course so weli known by every Christian, 
that their transcription was in those early times unnecessary ; 
and only afterwards rendered requisite, by the addition of 
varying Troparia, Antiphons, and hymns, which could not so 
well be retained by heart. We have no doubt that we have here 
opened a vein which will afford much precious ore to other 
inquirers: and let it be remembered, that every such quotation 
made in any degree probable has a tendency to make the next 
discovery still more probable. One apparent similarity might 
be a coincidence; ten or twelve become certainties. We are 
most willing to allow that we should & priori have expected some 
reference somewhere to two of the most striking and earliest 
features of Primitive Liturgies, namely, the Swrsum Corda, and 
the Sancta Sanctis. It would have been so very natural to find 
an allusion to the first in such passages as that (Col. iii. 1): ‘If 
e then be risen with Curist, seek those things which are above.’ 
ut surely the fact that we do not discover more quotations, 
cannot be adduced as an argument against our having discovered 
any. 
nd then observe the great force which accrues to those 
passages in S. Paul which are thus interpreted by a Liturgical 
light. The same thing may be said of those texts which refer to 
some Jewish ceremony or right—too often forgotten by us. To 
give two examples only. How abruptly, to any one not 
acquainted with the circumstances, does our Lorp’s conversation 
with Nicodemus begin,—*‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
‘a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
‘the kingdom of Gop!’ But when we are told that one of the 
most important among the Temple offices was that which was 
denominated the Priesthood of the Water, and which involved 
the duty of providing the enormous quantity of water required 
for Sacrifices and Purifications,—and that this office was at that 
time actually held by Nicodemus,—how natural and simple does 
all become! And how much force is added to our Lorp’s sub- 
sequent question, ‘ Art thou a Master in Israel, and knowest not 
these things?’ As if He had said, ‘ Hast thou the Priesthood 
‘of the Waters, an office of so much importance and dignity, 
‘and yet knowest thou not the mystery that is concealed under 
‘those very waters with which thou art concerned?’ Again, 
when we are told that at the examination of young priests in 
order to their admittance to priestly offices, the successful 
candidates were clothed with white, while the names of the unsuc- 
cessful were erased from the rent-roll of the Temple, what 
force does it give to those words of S. John, ‘ He that over- 
* cometh, the same shall be clothed in white raiment, and I will 
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‘not blot out his name from the Book of Life!’ We doubt not 
that many such hints may be gathered from the Four Primitive 
Liturgies—that of 8. James, that of S. Mark, in some degree the 
Clementine, and in a less degree still the Roman; not because 
the latter has a more recent origin, but because it has been 
‘so much more altered. No one could do a greater service to the 
study of Liturgies, than to institute a thorough investigation, 
searching on the one hand, not fanciful on the other, into 
this very interesting matter. We have commenced it. 





NOTICES. 


[In consequence of the length of our Articles this quarter, we are com- 
pelled to omit the greater part of our shorter Notices—Eb. C. R.] 


‘ A Lecture on Lord Strafford, by the Rev. Arthur Cazenove’ (Simpkin 
and Marshall), is a spirited and well-arranged defence of the career and 
character of that famous statesman. The view taken by the lecturer 
coincides in great measure with that put forth in a brilliant article of 
the British Critic for April, 1843 ; and the coincidence is the more satis- 
factory, inasmuch as it seems to us most probable that Mr. A. Cazenove 
has never seen the pages of his predecessor in biographical portraiture. 
But on one point we must protest. The present Lecture attempts to win 
more favour for Strafford by casting slights upon the memory of Laud. 
Now this is a kind of defence which Strafford himself would not for one 
moment have endured. Whatever his faults, he was too generous and too 
fair ever to have attempted to sever his cause from that of the friend with 
whom he corresponded so playfully and affectionately during life, whose 
farewell blessing he sought at the very moment before his death. Mr. A. 
Cazenove terms Laud ‘a great little man.’ We are not concerned to 
defend all the Archbishop’s acts, nor to approve of all the means employed 
by him (though the use of those means is in great part attributable to the 
times in which he lived), but assuredly no ‘ great /itt/e man’ ever earned 


such undying hatred. It is something beyond littleness that ever makes 
any man’s name realize in after years the description of Manzoni :— 
‘ Segno d’ immensa invidia, 
E di pieta profonda, 
D’ inestinguibil odio, 
E @ indomato amor’ 


We are likewise informed by the Lecturer, that Strafford succeeded while 
Laud failed. The justice of such an assertion depends upon the sense 
which we attach to the terms success and failure. In one sense both 
failed: both saw the cause for which they contended sinking ; both were 
condemned and lost their heads. But if we are to judge of their com- 
parative success by their abiding influence, then no assertion can possibly 
be more untrue than that advanced by Mr. A. Cazenove. Strafford struggled 
and died, mainly, though not solely, for the maintenance of an all but 
absolute monarchy. Laud struggled and died that his beloved University 
might be something different from that of Halle or Wittenberg, and that 
the Church of England might be something different from the Arianizing 
communions of Holland or Geneva. The kind of monarchy for which 
Strafford contended has long since vanished ; the University and Church 
for which Laud contended still live and energise in a way that, humanly 
speaking, would have been impossible, but for the work that he achieved. 
An ardent and highly gifted supporter Of the Oxford Commission said to 
us, on its appointment, that he hoped to see the University swept clear of 
the traces of Laud ; ‘ and yet,’ he added, his natural candour overcoming 
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every other feeling, ‘ what a man he must have been, to have left such an 
impress there!’ Readers of attacks upon his memory would do well to 
turn to the last chapter of Mr. Le Bas’ ‘ Life of the Archbishop,’ and to 
the short note appended by the poet Wordsworth to his sonnet upon 
Laud, a sonnet surpassed, however, in our judgment, by that fine apo- 
strophe in ‘ The Cathedral’ :— 
‘ Thy spirit in thee strove 
To cleanse and set in beauty free 
The ancient shrines, mindful of Him whose love 
Swept with the scourge His Father's sanctuary. 
‘ Thy cloke was burning zeal, 
Untaught the worldling’s arts to wield, 
But Innocence thy coat of triple steel, 
And Loyalty and Truth thy sword and shield. 
* Thus arm’d against the tomb, 
Thy dauntless course bore on to bind 
Thy dying brows with deathless martyrdom, 
Unsought by the true soul, but undeclin’d’ 

Three years ago we called attention to the series of Lent Lectures 
annually delivered at Bristol, in one or other of the city churches. In 
1857, the Bishop of the diocese declined having anything to do with these 
Lectures. We were not at all afraid that this would have any effect 
in diminishing the attendance either of clergy or laity at these services. 
We are glad to see that they have still gone on; and this we believe is the 
thirteenth year of their continuance. With all the drawbacks which 
Bristol has experienced from its contiguity to Clifton, which has an 
unenviable notoriety from the ignorance and bigoted party spirit of its 
clergy, we believe it is the only place in England where sermons are 
preached on every day throngh the holy season. The list of preachers 
announced for this year certainly has surprised us, as it contains two or 
three names usually identified with the Latitudinarian and Evangelical 
parties. Their appearance, however, is honourable to those who have 
given them, as it shows a desire to promote a good work at the risk of 
being accused of inconsistency. We trust the usual Catholic tone of these 
Lectures has not been lowered to meet any foolish attempts at com- 
promise or comprehension. If no such result has issued from the attempt, 
the Vicar of All Saints’ may be congratulated on the success of a dan- 
gerous experiment. 

‘ The Life of David, King of Israel, (Macmillan & Co.) by the Rev. C. 
Josiah Wright, Head Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School, is a 
useful contribution in its way to the class of books for the young, having 
been originally framed as school lectures. Older persons, too, who may 
desire a more connected and elaborated narrative than they can make out 
for themselves from Holy Scripture, will be interested. Without much pre- 
tension to originality, Mr. Wright has used judiciously for his purpose the 
larger works of Stanley, Ewald, &c. He avoids two or three faults only too 
common in books of this kind: he does not presume to draw too largely 
on his own imagination to complete the details of the picture ; his moral 
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is not impertinently obtruded, nor is he betrayed into special pleading 
from a timid wish to explain away any apparent difficulties. His tone is 
thoughtful and reverent always. If less racy than Bishop Hall’s quaint 
Contemplations, he is free from the uncouthness and at times absurdity 
which disfigure the old Bishop of Norwich’s writings. Mr. Wright’s style 
is clear and forcible ; rather too ambitious, perhaps, for the calibre of his 
book, and too unvaryingly sustained ; and the peculiar diction of Holy 
Scripture is sometimes dovetailed rather incongruously into modern 
English. Why does Mr. Wright follow the unreasonable fashion of quoting 
from the Bible version of the Psalms, comparatively unfamiliar as it is to 
our ears? The little book is prettily got up, and illustrated with some of 
Schnorr’s Bible pictures, and altogether looks like a gift-book. 


Mr. Parker’s ‘ Historical Tales’ are very beautiful, and perhaps the 
most beautiful is ‘The Quay of the Dioscuri;? but there is no reason 
whatever why ¢ruth, historical truth, on subjects of the greatest theo- 
logical importance, should be ignored, and so ignored, that in any other 
case than that of the author, we should have suspected, what is here not to 
be thought of, imperfect acquaintance with history. In doctrines, a most 
salient point is the teaching of Arius. Now, at p. 27,8. Athanasius is made 
to say, that Arius ‘ plainly and in so many words says that our Lordis a mere 
man, excellent, &c.... but a man still? And Arius himself, p. 47, says, ‘ The 
Emperor esteems this a question of no importance, whether our Lord is 
... Or pure man? whereas the merest tyro in ecclesiastical history knows 
that Arius’ teaching went on the doctrine that our Lord was a quasi- 
Divine being, existing before the world, by whom the world was made, 
who yet was created, and once did not exist, and was not of one substance 
with the Father, but was the creator of men and angels. At p. 76, 
Hosius, Bishop of Corduba, who presided in the Nicene Council, is repre- 
sented as the legate of the Bishop of Rome. Thisisa statement altogether 
destitute of any contemporary authority, and irreconcileable with the 
statement that Vito and Vincentius were the representatives of the Bishop 
of Rome. At the close of the story, the death of Arius is represented 
as having taken place in ‘a chemist’s shop.’ It took place notoriously in 
an edifice erected for public use. The spot was well known and avoided 
till the building itself was pulled down to remove the monument of the 
awful occurrence. As Gibbon has said that ‘ those who press the literal 
‘ narrative of the death of Arius, must make their option between poison 
‘and a miracle; there seems no reason to give the young reader the 
prejudice in favour of poison, which a death in ‘ a chemist’s shop’ might 
suggest. The story gains nothing by the departures from truth, and the 
tales if not written with more care must be called the unhistorical. 
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In our article (July, 1859) on ‘ Primates and Metropolitans,’ we stated, 
bya mere slip of the pen, that the Chapter, as well as the Bishop, of Natal, 
had sanctioned polygamy in the converts. Nothing was farther from our 
intention ; for we knew that the Prelate in question was alone respon- 
sible: and we are sincerely sorry to have imputed such a decision to the 
Canons. 
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